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(LITTLE SUNSHINE AND MARY. | 


DORA SELWYN; 
OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOME. 


By the Author or “Minnie SUTHERLAND,” 
“Cousin Epiru,” ete. 


Crartrr I.—SHADOWS OF THE FUTURE. 


a WELL, little Sunshine, and how is mamma to- 
ye” ; 

These words were addressed to a little girl who 
was very busy in cutting off the withered leaves 


and flowers from a climbing rose-tree that 
twined about the trellis work of the cottage porch. 
So busy, indeed, was she in her occupation, as not 
to have observed the approach of any one through 
the little side-gate, until this question aroused her 
and made her look round. 

It was a very pleasant face that this little girl 
13ised to the speaker. Not beautiful, certainly, 
nor even pretty. But it wore a bright, cheerful 
expression, as if she were at peace with herself and 
with everybody else. And when she smiled, as 
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she did now, her emile was a very sweet one; at 
least, so the gentleman thought as he saw it. 

“Oh, mamma is much better this morning,” 
was her quick reply; “she has got such a nice 
colour in her cheeks, and she seems so much 
stronger. She ate all the toast which I carried 
her for her breakfast, and asked for more.” 

“Indeed, her appetite ts improved then.” 

‘Yes; sometimes, you kuow, she hardly 
touches a morsel all day. Mary said that it was 
not a good sign, but I was sure she was wrong, 
because it must be good to eat when you are so 
weak and thin.” She looked at him to see whether 
he would agree with her. 

“Certainly, he said smiling, “no one will 
ever grow strong unless they take plenty of food. 
What do you suppose would become of wour 
round rosy cheeks if you lived only upon air, Miss 
Dora? Your mamma must have all the nourish- 
ing things you can get for her. You see, I give 
my orders to you because you are the head nurse 
at present.” 

Both smiled again, and then, as he moved on 
a few steps, he inquired whether her mamma had 
left her room yet. 

“No; I think not,” Dora said. ‘ Mamma is 
up and dressed, but she has not come down-stairs, 
because she has some papers that she wished to 
look over first. I will go and tell her that you 
are here.” 

“No, no; I can do that myself,” he said, and 
he pushed open the half-closed door, and ran 
lightly up-stairs to the invalid’s room. It wasa 

leasant, airy room, neatly but not expensively 

urnished. ‘The snowy-white muslin curtains that 
shaded the window, the few choice drawings that 
adorned the walls, and the glass of lovely tlowers 
that stood on the dressing-table, gave it a tasteful 
appearance. 

By a small round table, with an opened desk 
before her, sat a lady intently reading some old 
letters. She laid them down when she heard the 
doctor's step, and sighed wearily as she did so. 

‘Ah, I see you have been fatiguing yourself,” 
the doctor said with a slight shake of his head, as 
he wished his patient good morning. 

“No; not much, Dr. Gray,” answered Mrs. 
Selwyn, “besides I am anxious to put everything 
straight while I can. I should have done this be- 
fore now, only I really have not been equal to any 
exertion. But this morning I felt so wonderfully 
revived, that I set to work immediately,”’ 

“So Dora told me. I heard from her how 
much better you were. But you will soon lose 
what you gain unless you keep yourself quiet, and 
leave all business matters alone.” 

Then I must leave them alone for ever, Dr. 
Gray,” she said calmly. ‘TI shall never have o 
better opportunity for ee them. ‘This ap- 
parent improvement in my feelings does not de- 
ceive me. I know it is only for a time, and you 
know 80 too, doctor.” 

He did not attempt to deny it, but he said 


cheerfnlly, ‘‘ J know we must take all the care 
that we can of you, for you never will care for 
yourself. You are not like an invalid; you are 
always trying to promote everybody’s comfort but 
your own. And you have brought up that child 
to be just like you.” 

‘Dora is a dear good child,” said the mother 
fondly. ‘*I do not know what I should have done 
without her through this Jong illness.” 

“Yes, she is a bright little sunbeam in the 
dwelling. I said, when that child first came, that 
she brought ‘ sunshine’ with her, and I am sure it 
has never left the house since. Why even Mary’s 
cross face is obliged to reflect a bit of it.” 

Mary was the servant. She had lived some 
years in the family, and was much attached to her 
master and mistress, but she had not been blessed 
with the best of tempers, and she had never tried 
to improve it. Perhaps Mary thought, as so 
mauy persons seem to do, that it would not mend, 
and that therefore she must put up with it. Only 
the worst was that other people had to “ put up 
with it’ also, and this was not always agreeable. 

However, Dora’s mother was very patient and 
kind, and she bore with Mary’s ways, because she 
was such a trusty, careful servant, and might 
always be depended upon. 

And Mrs. Selwyn taught her little girl to bear 
with them too. “We cannot expect servants to 
be perfect more than ourselves,” she used to say, 
“and we must make more allowances for them, be- 
cause they often have not been well brought up, 
nor had a good example set them at home. When 
Mary was young her mother did not train her 
rightly. She allowed her temper to remain un- 
checked, and indulged her as far as she could, for 
the sake of peace and quietness; and, now that — 
Mary is grown up, it is very difficult for her to 
control herself, even if she wishes to do so. When 
a wrong feeling has become a fixed habit, it isnot . 
easily overcome; never, indeed, without higher 
help than our own. We ntust pity Mary, and do 
all that we can for her, fora fretful temper is 
trouble enough for anybody to have.” 

But we are forgetting the doctor and his 
patient. 

‘“‘T am very thankful,” said Dora’s mother, in 
reply to his remarks about her little girl—‘“ I am 
very thankful that her natural disposition is so 
cheerful, because it will enable her to pass through 
the troubles of life more easily, and it will make 
friends for her after I am gone. Poorchild! I 
don’t think she has the least idea that I am so soon 
likely to leave her.” Her eyes filled with tears. 

“T wish I could see a little more of her sun- 
shine in your face,” said the doctor. “ You should 
not dwell upon such topics; it is the worst thing 
you can possibly do in your state of health. J am 
well to-day, and you are ill; but I might die to- 
morrow, and you might live on for twenty years. 
We know nothing about these matters, and 
therefore we ought to leave them. They are in 
wiser hands than ours. But I came to prescribe 
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for you this morning, and here I am actually 
preaching a sermon to you.” 

He felt her pulse as he spoke, and at the same 
time quietly, and without any effort, turned her 
thoughts into quite a different channel. 

When he went away, Dora was still busy in 
the garden. She ran to meet him, and said 
eagerly, “Is not mamma better to-day ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said decidedly ; ‘‘ very much better 
than she was yesterday. You and I must try be- 
tween us if we cannot make her quite well again.” 

* What can J do ?”’ said Dora, half amused at 
the partnership he proposed. 

“Well, I will tell you what you can do,” he 
said. ‘Whenever you go into her room you are 
to be sure and all your sunshine with you, 
and drive every bit of cloud away.” 

‘‘ But there are no clouds there, Dr. Gray.” 

Was Dora correct? Would she have said so 
if at that moment she could have looked into her 
mamma's room. 


I am afraid not. For Mrs. Selwyn’s conversa- | 


tion with the doctor, and many thoughts suggested 
by the bundle of papers that she was examining, 
had brought the coming separation more vividly 
to her mind; and she felt as if she could not part 
‘from those she so dearly loved. How could she 
leave her child, her only child, in the wide, wide 
world without a mother’s care? Her husband! 
he would miss her, she knew, for he was tenderly 
attached to her, but he could do better without 
her than Dora could. He was immersed in busi- 
ness, and had much to engage his attention—the 
bustling activities of life would soon inevitably 
wear off the keen edge of his grief; but Dora 
would be thrown amongst comparative strangers, 
and her little heart might often ache for want of 
sympathy. Her mother had been an orphan her- 
self, and knew something of the cares and trials 
which beset a motherless girl. But then she was 
naturally pensive and desponding, Dora, on the 
contrary, was bright and hopeful. 

Here lay her mother’s only gleam of comfort 
respecting her. Hersunny temperament would be 
such a help to her. Jt would illumine many a 
dull path, and lighten many burdens; it would 
dry her tears, and be a source of gladneas to her- 
self as well as to those around her. Dora would 
never be inclined, as she had been, to meet trouble 
half-way, nor yet to brood over it when it did 
come. 

I have said that the knowledge of this gave 
her comfort when thinking of Dora’s future life. 
But I was wrong in saying that it was the only 
comfort she had about her; for Dora’s mother 
was a truly Christian mother, and all her anxious 
care for her child she had cast, with every other 
care, upon Him who cared for her. She could 
trust her darling with Jesus, for she knew that He 
would watch over her every moment, and shield 
her from every danger. His love, stronger, deeper, 
more enduring than even a mother’s love, would 

‘never forget her little one, nor fail todo her good. 


Yes, she could leave her in His hands, and feel 
sure that she would be safe and happy there. 

And He would one day give her child back to 
her again in that world above, where there is no 
more parting, nor sorrow, and, oh, what a joyful 
meeting that will be! 

Such thoughts as these gradually soothed the 
mother’s emotion, and she was soon calm again as 
usual. .More than calm, indeed, for, as she leaned 
back in her large easy-chair to rest herself, a bright 
look passed over her countenance, which might 
almost have seemed a gleam of Dora’s sunshine. 

Would you know whence it came? I think 
you may guess if I copy for you the following lines 
of a hymn, which she was softly repeating to her- 
self as her little girl came into the room— 


**When I can trust my all with God 
In trial’s fearful hour, 
Bow all resigned beneath His rod, 
And bless its healing power, 
A joy springs up amidst distress— 
A fountain in life’s wilderness !” 


‘**Mamma you are better to-day!” exclaimed 
Dora, as she put the cup of arrow-root on the 
table which she had brought for her mother’s 
lunch. ‘You don’t know how much better you 
look ; and Dr. Gray said you really were better, 
for I asked him myself, mamma. How pleased 
papa will be when he comes back !” 

How pleased Dora was it was easy enough to 
tell; and, as her gentle mother noticed her spark- 
ling eye acd listened to her eager tones, she coulé 
not bear at that moment to try to undeceive her. 

So they talked about various things until all 
the arrow-root was eaten; and then Dora wenf 
away with the cup, intending, after she had left it 
in the kitchen, to read a new story-book, while her 
mother endeavoured to get a little sleep. 


CuHaPTer II.—A Croup IN THE KITCHEN. 


WHEN Dora carried the empty cup into the kit- 
chen, she found a cloud there without any mistake 
about it. One glance at Mary showed that some- 
thing had evidently gone wrong, She clattered 
the plates and dishes about as if she intended to 
break them; and when she accidentally stumbled 
against the old black cat, she scolded him, and told 
him to get out of her way, instead of caressing 
him as she would have done at another time, for 
he was a great pet of hers. 

“Ts anything the matter, Mary ?” asked Dora, 
as she took up “ Mr. Blackie,” and deposited him 
safely in the arm-chair by the fire. 

‘There is always something the matter,” said 
Mary, tartly. “Iam sure, what with one thing, 
and what with another, I hardly know which way 
to turn.” . 

“What has gone wrong, Mary ?” 

“Why, I wanted to make the pudding now for 
your mamma's dinner, and that tiresome grocer 
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has never sent the ground rice which I ordered. 
He promised so faithfully too.”’ | 

‘Perhaps it will come presently,” said Dora. 

“Yes; I dare say it will, when it is too late 
for me to use it. I should not care if it was for 
any one else, but missis will be so disappointed.” 

“‘Can’t she have any other pudding ?”? Dora 
ventured to suggest. 

“Of course she can; but she has had batter 
puddings and sago puddings, and bread-and-butter 
puddings until sheis sick and tired of them. And 
I said she should have a changeto-day. She told 
me she should like some ground rice; and it’s very 
provoking to think that she can’t have it now, for 
I am positive she won’t fancy anything else. People 
that are ill always want what they have set their 
minds upon, or else they had rather go without.” 

“But, Mary, could not you go for some rice ; 
it is not so very far to the grocer’s? 1 would stay 
here, and attend to the door until you came back.” 

‘‘ And how do you suppose I am to get my 
work done if I am running in and out on errands? 
I have been hindered enough already this morn- 
ing. It is my cleaning-up day, and I have not 
touched a thing in the kitchen yet! No, I must 
make a bread-and-butter pudding do again, I 
suppose.” 

Now Dors knew that, after all this, Mary 
would be very likely to snatch down her bonnet, 
and hurry off to the grocer’s, for she would take 
_any trouble for the sake of her mistress. 

But Dora also knew that Mary particularly 
disliked going out when she was in the midst of 
her work, and now that she was in one of her cross 
moods it would be more irksome to her than usual. 
Could not Dora offer to go instead? It is true 
there was the tempting story-book in the parlour, 
which she did so want to read, and which she could 
have enjoyed so uninterruptedly during the next 
hour, but then one ought not to be selfish; her 
mamma had so often impressed that upon her. 

The little girl hesitated only for a moment, and 
then said pleasantly, “The best way will be for 
me to go, Mary; mamma does not want me at 
present, and J have not any kitchen to clean nor 
any tins to brighten, so I can spare myself very 
well.” 

Dora could brighten “faces” if she could not 
brighten “tins ;” for, though Mary did not all at 
once get so far as a smile, a large portion of the 
dark shadow certainly cleared away from her brow 
as she accepted Dora's offer. . 

‘But, Mary,” said Dora, quite gravely, “there 
is one disadvantage in my going for the rice which 
you have not thought of.” 

“What is that?” said Mary. 

“Why, the poor grocer will escape the terrible 
scolding that he would have had from you for not 
sending the rice! For I cannot scold anybody, 
Mary ; I have tried, but I cannot manage it; I 
suppose I don’t know how.” 

ora, as she spoke, ran laughingly out at the 
kitchen-door, with her little fancy basket in her 


hand; and, as Mary rested herself on her broom 
and watched her through the garden, she said to 
herself, “ They may well call her ‘ Sunshine,’ for 
there is not a bit of ill-humour about her. What 
a willing, obliging little thing she is! She scold 
anybody, indeed! I expect it would be as easy 
for me to talk French and to play on the piano as 
for her to do that.” 

And Mary began her sweeping with a more 
cheerful air than she had manifested all that morn- 
ing. Dora’s good temper was infectious, and, 
coming into close contact with her, Mary could 
not help catching a tiny portion of it. She was 
pleased, too, because she was not obliged to go out 
against her will. Not many servants like to be 
interrupted in their daily work. 


CuartTeR II].—A Penny Worth More THAN A 
PENNY. 


Dora got the rice from the grocer without any 
“scolding” on her part, and with many apologies 
on his. He was very sorry indeed that there had 
been any mistake about it; but his boy must have 
left it at a wrong place, because he was sure he 
took it with him when he went out with the parcel 
early that morning, and it was one of the first that 
he had to deliver. The boy would be back ina 
few minntes—he ought to have returned before— 
and then he would send him on with it directly : 
he did not like that she should have the trouble 
of taking it. 

But Dora said that it was not any trouble; now 
that she had come so far she would rather take it, 
because they were in immediate want of it. | 

The shop-keeper opened the door for her with 
one of his most polite bows, and Dora smiled to 
herself as she thought he little knew what an angry 
storm of words he had escaped through her com- 
ing instead of Mary. 

As Dora turned the corner, she saw a little 
group of children at the edge of the pavement, 
whose loud voices and eager looks attracted her 
attention. One of them was half-crying, and a 
broken mug which lay in several pieces at his feet 
told the cause of his distress. A little chubby- 
faced girl was trying to comfort him, but the rest 
Lhe looking on with more curiosity than sym- 

athy. 
Pee Won’t he catch it when he goes home,” said 
one boy. 

‘Tell your mother that somebody ran against 
you and knocked you down, and that’s how it was 
broken,” remarked another; “and, if she don’t 
believe it, say she can ask me, because I saw st 
done, and I'll be sure and stick to it, Tom.” 

Tom shook his head. Whether in disapproval 
of his companion’s morality, or whether in doubt 
of his plan’s success, I do not know. 

‘* Have you had an accident ?” said Dora, stop- 
ping to speak to them. ‘* How did it happen ?” 

She wassoon told. In going to fetch a penny- 
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worth of treacle for his mother, he had run care- 
lessly along, when his foot slipped, and he fell 
down. The mug fell too and was broken. His 
mother would be sure to beat him for it when he 
went back, for she was one of those mothers who 
eettle everything by blows. No wonder the poor 
child was in some dismay at the prospect. 

It was only a common little mug, such as may 
be obtained in any crockery-ware shop for a penny 
or three-halfpence. But a penny is more to some 
persons than a shilling would be to others. 

“Well,” said Dora cheerfully, when she had 
heard the brief account, “the mug cannot be 
mended, that is certain; but perhaps it would be 
possible to get a new one like it. Do you think 
at. would ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Tom’s friend, “ there’s lots 
of them in that shop over there.” 

So Dora gave him a penny, and told him to 
run over and buy one. He returned with it the 
next minute, and placed it with evident satisfac- 
tion in Tom’s ready hand. 

Tom’s woe-begone looks had all vanished by 
this time. Grasping the mug tightly by the handle, 
he was marching off for the treacle without another 
thought of Dora, when his less absorbed companion 
seized him by the shoulder, and demanded, “ What 
do you say for it to the young lady ?” 

Thus admonished of his duty, ragged little Tom 
gave a tug to his front hair, and said, “ Thank you, 
miss ;” after which the small crowd dispersed, and 
Dora, having left a track of sunshine behind her, 
hastened home. 

Now, my young readers are very likely think- 
ing that both instances which I have mentioned of 
Dora’s sunny influence are very trifling ones. Yes, 
they are so; but that is the very reason why I 
have related them, for it is in little things that we 
are generally deficient, and yet they make up the 

«chief part of our comfort through life. 

ere you to picture to yourself what you 
would like to do to make others happier, you 
would probably think on some grand occasion on 
which you could act quite out of the common way, 
and so distinguish yourself. You would hardly 
consider it was worth while to exert yourself 
merely for the purpose of relieving s servant’s 
discomfort, or drying the tears of a little ragged 
street urchin. 

This is a mistake; for, as I have already said, 
our lives consist of small rather than of great 
events. - 

Besides, it will be found that, if we have not 
accustomed ourselves to little daily deeds of kind- 
ness, we shall nct be prepared to avail ourselves 
of more important opportunities when they do 
occur. 


What strange sort of sunshine that would be, 
which only appeared at rare seasons, and in re- 


nowned places! 


LET US REJOICE! 
A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


On, let us raise 
A song of praise, 
On this bright morn of gladness; 
And joy’s soft ray 
Shall chase away 
Each look and thought of sadness. 
| Rejoice ! rejoice! 
Our hearts are free from anxious care, 
Pleasures spring round us everywhere, 
And richest gifts we freely share: 
Let us rejoice! 


Our sky is blue, 
Our friends are true, 
And all is bright before us; 
Hope’s gentle star 
Beams from afar, 
In mildest radiance o’er us3 
And gay the strain 
That we with grateful hearts would sing ; 
For lovely as the flowers of spring 
Are thoughts which days like this should bring: 
Let us rejoice ! 


Sweet is the chime 
Which tells that time 
Is softly from us stealing ; 
d yet it may 
Wake hy its lay 
Some pure and hallowed feeling; 
So this glad hour 
Should whisper of a Friend on high, 
That gracious Friend for ever nigh, 
Who bids us on his love rely : 
Let us rejoice! 


Our youthful hours, 
Our ardent powers, 
Each gem from life’s deep ocean; 
Our precious health, 
Our home’s sweet wealth, 
We ought with glad devotion, 
To yield to Him; 
For He has died our love to win, 
Has ransomed us from death and sin, 
And to our hearts would fain come in: 
Let us rejoice ! 


ee 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


A nappy New Year! Everybody says it—parents, 
children, teachers, old and young. 

But what do we mean by it? Let usask those 
children playing there :—‘* What makes pcople 
happy ?” : 

“Oh,” says that merry boy, “I should be quite 
happy if I an er do just what I like all day!” - 

**IT should like to be very rich,” replies his 
sister ; “then I should be happy.” 

‘If I was quite well, and could run about like 
other children,” sorrowfully says the poor lame 
boy, “ I am sure I should be quite happy.” 

“T only want to have my sister back again,” 
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answers the little girl in black, “and then I should 
have a happy year.” 

But they are all wrong, every one of them ; 
for pleasure, money, health, and friends cannot 
alone make us happy, because they must pass 
away, or we must leave them. We want some- 
thing to satisfy our souls which live for ever. 

And what is that? Listen to the answer of 
that other girl: “It makes us happy to love and 
serve Jesus Christ, and to have Him for our 
Friend.” 

Or hear the message which a poor dying girl 
sent toa Bible class; “Tell them how happy it 
makes one to seek the Lord early.” She had little 
else to make her happy, and yet you could not 
look at her without seeing that she was so happy, 
for she knew that her sins were forgiven; happy, 
- for she had a home in heaven; happy, for she 
loved an unchanging Friend, who even in the dark 
valley of death was with her. 

Dear Friends, I wish you all this happiness. 
May God grant it you all. And you may all 
have it. 

Will you not begin to-day, and ask the Lord to 
give you his Spirit, to change your hearts, to help 
you to love and serve Him. 

Then, come what may, 1862 will be a happy 
year. If youlive, you wil bea blessing to others ; 
and if you die, washed in his blood, you will be fit 
to stand before his throne, where there is nothing 
but happiness, for sin, and sorrow, and death can- 
not enter that “ happy land.” W. C. B. 


—— 
——— 


THE BIRD LESSON. 


Wuart an insignificant little creature is a sparrow! 
But Martin Luther, on seeing a sparrow one day, 
exclaimed, “ Thou art my dear Dovtor of Divinity. 
for thou teachest me God’s goodness, and power, 
and wisdom, and his wonderful providence.” The 
great reformer was thinking, no doubt, of the 
text, “Are not five sparrows sold for two farth- 
ings, and yet not one of them is forgotten before 
God,” Tak 

Jesus Himself points us to the birds of the air, 
and draws for us a comforting lesson from their 
daily lives, the simplicity of the illustration should 
not lead us to forget the precious truth which is 
thus taught us. 

God cares even for the sparrow! His tender 
mercies, which are over all his works, surround 
this common little bird. He provides its food, 
He furnishes its soft dress, He gives it the instinct 
which is suited to its nature and its manner of life. 
Not one of them falls to the ground unseen or un- 
noticed by Him. 

Then do you suppose that He will forget you ? 
Is it likely? Will he supply the wants of the 
meanest of his creatures, and yet leave those 
whom He has made in His own image, and re- 
deemed with His own Son, to want daily food ? 


e xii.6. And surely, dear reader, when 


An excellent ministcr who lived in the seven- 
teenth century was often in very needful circum- 
stances. Once, when he and his family had break- 
fast, they had nothing left for another meal, and 
his wife said, ‘What shall I do for my poor 
children ?” he persuaded her to take a walk with 
him ; and, seeing a little bird, he said, “ Take notice 
how that bird sits and chirps, though it knows 
not from whence it shall have a dinner. There- 
fore, be of good cheer, and do not distrust the pro- 
vidence of God, for are we not better than many 
sparrows?’ They returned home, and before 
cur ee they had plenty of provisions brought 
them. 

Now, dear reader, I want you to learn the same 
sweet lesson from the little sparrow. A lesson of 
hope and confidence. Just think how the life and 
safety of each tiny bird lies in God’s hand! Ho 
shields them from danger, and guides their course. 
They cannot fall without his leave, nor perish 
unless He chooses. And is He less careful over 
you ? less mindful of your safety ? less heedful of 
the perils to which you are exposed? Oh, no; 
you are of more value than many sparrows. Youy 
safety and your happiness are of far more conse-- 
quence than theirs. Therefore, you may feel sure 
that God will certainly protect you. 

The celebrated John Knox was accustomed to 
sit at the head of the table in his own house, with 
his back to the window. One evening, however, 
he would neither himself sit in his chair, nor 
allow any one else to do so. That very night a 
bullet was shot in at the window by one of his 
enemies on purpose to kill him. It grazed the 
chair in which he usually sat, and made a hole in 
the foot of the candlestick! Was not God watch- 
ing over his servant? And is He not watching 
over you? 

You may be poor and feeble; of little worth 
in your own esteem; and not much thought of, 
perhaps, by others. But “the Lord thinketh 
upon you.” He remembers the little sparrows, 
and He will not overlook you. Trust in Him for 
all you want. He can give you manna in the 
wilderness, and gushing streams out of the flinty 
rock. He sent the ravens to feed Elijah; Ha | 
multiplied the widow’s oil and her cruise of meal; 
and He opened a well in the desert for the sorrow- 
ful Hagar. And his hand is not shortened that 
it cannot save. He is just as able and just as will- 
ing to succour you as He was to help them. Nor 
is He ever at o loss for means and ways by which 
to do this. 

Far away, on one of the Highland hills, ina 
lonely little cottage, lived an old Christian woman 
named Jenny. A goat and a couple of hens, in 
addition to her scanty furniture, formed the whole 
of her property. But, though poor, she was good, 
and so was known and respected by all the parish. 

It happened one day, just as she was planning 
an excursion to get some meal, and when her hut 
was empty of almost all food, except the little 
milk that she could get from a goat, that a dread- 
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ful snow-storm came on. Never had there been, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, such a 
constant and heavy fall, with such deep snow- 
drifts. 

At length some one thought of old Jenny. 
How would she have fared? But for many days 
such was the state of the weather, that no one 
could venture through the snow or buffet the 
storms that swept down with blinding fury from 
the hills. Jenny was given up as lost! 

As soon as possible three men went in search 
of her. They pushed bravely on. When they got 
to her cottage, only the two chimneys were visible, 
and even those were lower than the snow-wreath. 
They called down the chimney, and found that she 
was still alive. And how do you suppose she had 
subsisted all thattime? Listen to her own words. 

“Til tell you how it was. The day of the 
storm @ fox looked into the chimney and came 
slowly down, and set himself on the rafter beside 
the hens, yet never once touched them. Honest 
fellow! he is sorely miscalled, for he, every day, 
provided for himself and for me too. He hunted 
regularly like a gentleman, and brought in game 
in abundance for his own dinner —a hare almost 
every day—and what he left I got, and washed, 
and cooked, and ate ; and so I have never wanted. 
Now that he has gone, you have come to relieve 
me. 

Dear reader, how happy are those who trust in 
God! Will you not look to Him for all you want ? 
I do not know what trouble mingles with your 
joys as you enter on this new year. Perhaps you 
are in want of s situation; perhaps you are in 
need of daily work: perhaps you are an orphan 
without home and friends; perhaps you are meet- 
ing with difficulties or disappointments. Take 
comfort from the thought that He who cares for 
the sparrows will much more care for you. As 
you watch the little birds picking up the crumbs 
which you throw out to them in your garden, 
rejoice to know that your earnest and heartfelt 
prayer, “‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” will 
be both heard and answered by your Father who 
is in heaven. 


— A ES ee 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “Mary Powe tt,” 


CHAPTER I. 


FRraNncg is so near to us, and we are so often hear- 
ing about it, that it is well to know something 
of its history. In early times it was covered with 
thick woods, which contained numbers of wolves, 


country Gallia. The Gauls were very warlike, and 
advanced into Italy to the very gates of Rome. The 
Romans, in their turn, made war upon Gallia, and 
conquered it under Julius Casar, sixty years before 
the birth of Christ. 

The Romans always improved every place they 
conquered, and they immediately began to teach 
the Gauls to build houses, prepare themselves 
better clothes and food, and cultivate the ground. 

The next important event to the Gauls was 
the introduction of Christianity among them. A 
German tribo called the Franks, however, had 
taken possession of @ great part of Gallia; and, 
though the Gauls became Christians, they did not. 
The first Christian church was founded at Lyons, 
in the year 177, and other churches were built all 
over the country. 

The Franks now came over in such great num- 
bers that they took possession of the whole coun- 
try, and called it France. The Gauls had only 
been governed by chiefs, but now a king was set 
over the whole kingdom. 

The first king was Pharamond, who began to 
reign in the year 420. He was succeeded by his 
son Clodion; and then came Merovee, who was 
the first of what is called “the Merovingian line of 
kings.” He was succeeded by Childeric, who was 
so wicked a king that his crown was taken awa 
from him; but we do not know much of Frenc 
history till we come to Clovis, the grandson of 
Childeric. 

Clovis was a pagan, but his wife Clotilda wasa 
Christian. She tried to convert him, but without 
success, till being in the midst of a fierce battle, 
which he feared would go against him, he lifted 
up his hands and eyes to heaven, and vowed that, 
if the God of tho Christians—Clotilda’s God— 
would give him tho victory, he would be baptized. 
His voice was heard. His soldiers, inspired with 
fresh energy, won the battle; and three thousand 
of them were baptized, as woll as their chief. 
What amazing advantages resulted from prayer 
and its answer! 

Several weak and unworthy bcings reigned 
after Clovis, though Dagobert does not deserve to 
be ranked among them, for he was good and wise. 
On his death-bed, good king Dagobert recom- 
mended his wife and children to the caro of the 
mayor of the palace. These mayors of the palace 
were, at first, only a kind of house-stewards ; but 
gradually they rose to be more important than any 
one else in the kingdom, and more powerful than 
even the king himself. One of these mayors, 
named Pepin, kept the king shut up like a pri- 
soner, and only allowed him to show himself onco 
a year. When Pepin died, his son Charles Martel 
assumed just the same power, and employed the 


wild-boars, and other more harmless animals. The | French in continual wars, to prevent their being 


poor people who inhabited the country lived chiefly 
ty hunting and fishing; they were little better 
than savages, and their only religion was idolatry. 
The earliest knowledge we have of them is through 
the Romans, who called them Gauls, and their 


discontented at home. When tho real king died, 
Charles Martel continued to reign in his stead, as 
if he had been of no consequence alive or dead ; 
and, when Charles Martel died, he Icft the crown 
to his two sons, Pepin and Carloman. 
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It was not likely that two kings should reign 
very well together, and Carloman soon went 
into s monastery, leaving his brother, Pepin II., 
to be sole king of France. The Merovingian line 
of kings had now ceased, for Pepin set aside the 
representative of the old line, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed king before an assembly of the 
nation at Soissons. He caused himself to be 
anointed with oil, which it was pretended a dove 
had brought from heaven for that purpose, at the 

‘time of Clovis’s baptism. This oil was ever after- 
wards preserved at Rheims as a sacred relic, and 
the French kings were not considered lawful sove- 
reigns till they were anointed with it. 

Pepin, though a great man with regard to his 
character, was very small in person; and hence the 
familiar expression of “little king Pepin,” which, 
perhaps, you have heard applied to good little 
babies. At least I have. 

CHARLEMAGNE, the son of little king Pepin, 
_ was one of the most famous kings that ever lived. 
He was a great warrior and statesman, and beloved 
in private life. His household was a pattern of 
economy; and even the eggs of his poultry-yard 
and the spare vegetables of his kitchen-garden 
were sold, that he might apply the money to use- 
ful purposes. This was not stinginess, but fru- 
gality. If we take care of the pence, the pounds 
will take care of themselves. A king can never be 
truly great who runs himself and his people into 
seedless expenses. One day, on seeing some of his 
nobles too richly dressed, Charlemagne exclaimed, 
‘* How disgraceful is your extravagance! Let the 
world know your merit from your actions and not 
from your fine clothes!” He himself wore an 
otter’s-skin waistcoat and woollen tunic, with a 
blue cloth cloak in cold weather, and a sword at 
his side in all weathers. His sword is still shown 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The first striking clock that 
was ever seen in France was sent as a present to 
him by the Catrex Haroun at Rascurm, who 
was a very famous man.too, in his way. Charle- 
magne died in 814, aged seventy-one. He was 
succeeded by his son Louis I., called Debonnaire 
or the Gentle. He was a good man, but had most 
rebellious, undutiful sons, who literally worried 
him to death. He died in 840. 

Then came Charles the Bald, a bad king who 
came to a bad end. After him reigned two 
brothers together, who were very affectionate and 
united, but their reign was short and full of 
trouble. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown!” 

The descendants of Charlemagne were called 
“the Carlovingian line.” There were several more 
Carlovingian kings, but their reigns were only re- 
markable for civil wars, which weakened the power 
of the kings, and increased that of the nobles. As 
for the poor people, they were wretched enough: 
we should be sorry to be as they were! 

Then came a new line, beginning with Hue 
Oapet, which lasted till the days of our own 
fathers and mothers. Hugh Capet began to reign 


in 987. He was a just, wise, and virtuous king, 
and died at the age of fifty seven. 

His son Robert, who succeeded him, was 
equally good, though not soclever; but he was 
very unhappy. He married a very good and 
beautiful young lady named Bertha ; but the Pope 
onan abil of it, and dissolved the marriage, and 
condemned them both to do penance for seven 
years. Robert, loving his wife very dearly, re- 
fused to obey, upon which the Pope in a great 
rage, excommunicated him. This is just what 
the present Pope has lately done to the King of 
Sardinia ; but times are so changed, that what 
was thought a very terrible thing in King 
Robert's time, makes very little difference to King 
Victor Emanuel. Excommunication lays a per- 
son under the curse of the Pope; but the Bible 
tells us that a causeless curse shall not fall, or 
come to pass. - 

However, King Robert’s subjects were so afraid 
of the Pope, that they would have nothing to do 
with their king while he was excommunicated ; 
and only two of his servants remained with him, 
and even they purified the plate he used at table 
with fire, as if it were infected by his touch. 

In the end, poor King Robert was obliged to 
give up Queen Bertha, and marry another wife. 

He died, much regretted, in the year 1031. 


CROMWELL AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By M. Guizort. 


Dvgre the winter of 1658, death entered Crom- 
well’s family with unusual severity. Three months 
after her marriage, his daughter Frances lost her 
husband, Robert Rich, at the early age of twenty- 
three; and three months later, Mr. Rich’s grand- 
father, the Earl of Warwick, the most intimate of 
Cromwell's friends among the nobility, and a man 
who had never failed to serve him with useful 
advice and true devotion, followed his grandson 
to the tomb. Cromwell felt these losses keenly. 
The one was premature, the other warned him 
of the approach of old age, and the irreparable 
voids which it creates. 

But ere many weeks had passed, he had to 
endure a still heavier blow. His beloved daughter, 
Lady Claypole, had long been weak and invalid; 
and he had seat her to reside at Hampton Court 
Palace, that she might have the benefit of country 
air and complete tranquillity. Finding that her 
illness increased, he went to reside there himself, 
that he might watch over her with tender and con- 
stant care. She possessed, in his mind, great and 
peculiar attractions. She was a person of noble 
and delicate sentiments, of an elegant and culti- 
vated mind, faithful to her friends, generous to 
her enemies, and tenderly attached to her father, 
of whom she felt at once proud and anxious, and 
who rejoiced greatly in her affection. When 
fatigued, as he often was, not only by the men 
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who surrounded him, but by his own agitated 
thoughts, Cromwell took pleasure in seeking re- 
pose in the society of a person so entirely a 
stranger to the furious conflicts and violent actions 
which had occupied, and still continued to occupy 
his life. 

But this pleasure has now changed into bitter 
sorrow. The complicated internal disease of Lady 
Claypole grew rapidly worse. She became sub- 
ject to convulsive fits, during which she gave 
utterance, in her father’s presence, sometimes to 
her own cruel sufferings, and sometimes to the 
grief and pious anxiety which she felt regarding 
himeelf. ; 

Sitting constantly by his daughter’s bedside, 
Cromwell had need of all his self-control to endure 
these pai impressions. 

5% - the 6th of August, 1658, Lady Claypole 
ed. 

The Protector took a melancholy pleasure in 
surrounding his daughter’s coffin with all the pomp 
which he could command. Her body was con- 
veyed to the Painted Chamber at Weatmnitister. 
where it lay in state for twenty-four hours ; after 
which it was taken to Henry VII.’s Chapel, and 
solemnly interred in a special vault, among the 
tombs of the kings. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


Cuar. I.—Waat tHe NIGHT SAID OF THE Day. 


It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening when 
® certain railway train drew slowly up to its sta- 
tion at Wisborough. There was the usual bustle 
of passengers and railway porters, nor was there 
anything unusual in the fact of several clergymen 
stepping out of the carriages, for Wisborough is a 
cathedral city, and when its bishop is resident, is, 
of course, much frequented by clergymen who de- 
sire episcopal counsel and co-operation. Con- 
cerning one of these clergymen—young, tall, 
pry aan and known as the Rev. Oowald 
ornton—we have some words to say. 

Mr. Thornton left his luggage at the station, 
for he only contemplated a night’s sojourn at 
Wisborough, and intended to pursue his journey 
on the morrow to a more permanent abode. He, 
however, took with him a small portmanteau, 
around which several clamorous and ragged ur- 
chins quickly buzzed, with politest consideration 
for the trouble he was taking in carrying his own 
bag. A few steps along the pleasant country road 
freed him from their importunity, and they re- 
turned to the station to offer their services to 
other passengers. f 

The deep chimes of the old cathedral tolled 
the hour as Mr. Thornton entered the door of the 
quaint inn which stood hard by. After he had 
secured a bed, he set off for a quiet stroll through 
the streets of the ancient city. 
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It was getting too dark to‘discern objects very 
plainly. The shadows fell around him long and 
gloomy from many a cloistered pile. Great an- 
tique buildings stood out to view in a grim, sepul- 
chral way. Yet now and then lights passed by 
within some of the small battered casements, tell- 
ing of life and activity. Most of the shops had 
closed for the night, and the few that were open 
seemed to have no customers ; and even the sho 
keepers were not visible, having no doubt with- 
drawn to their cozy back-parlours. Mr. Thornton 
soon became tired of his walk, and went back to 
his inn, and shortly afterwards retired to rest. 

Not to sleep, however, at first, for he was reste 
less, through letting his mind work too actively 
about himself and his concerns, and he rose at 
last from his bed, and, drawing the curtains aside, 
gazed out upon that solemn sight—a sleeping 
city! He could see the cathedral very plainly. 
Its massive proportions showed well against the 
midnight sky, but the moonbeams which lighted 
up parts of the edifice gave it a cold and repelling 
aspect. 

He stood there, pressing his face against the 
window-pane, and noting every building that 
came within his view. Here in some neighbour- 
ing house a faint light is visible. Is it that of a 
sick-room or of a student’s chamber? It may be 
either. What a world of anxiety and sorrow lies 
within a “may be!” He sees the dark forms of 
several persons pass by. One is a watchman, 
another is a midnight reveller, staggering along 
with a brutal insensibility to the solemn teachings 
which the great shadows of God’s house are 
flinging over his path. Another is a person who 
walks rapidly, as if on business of life or death ;— 
ah, he has stopped at the house where the light 
glimmers through the upper window. The door 
opens before he has time to knock. They have 
evidently watched for his coming and heard his 
step, sounding along that silent street, and they 
are quick to let him in. It is no student, then, 
that is robbing himself of needed rest. It is some 
poor sufferer who wants to know how he is to 
battle with disease and death, and the wise man 
has hurried to give him counsel. 

And then the clergyman thought how all these 
persons were strangers, people be had never once 
spoken to. That old watchman ; ah, no doubt he 
had left some one at home for whom he cared and 
who cared for him, and whose comforts depended 
upon his midnight gains. That miserable drunk- 
ard, he might have a poor faded wife and starving 
children, pining away under the fatal shadow 
which he, 8 moral upas-tree, threw over their life. 
That sick one—maybe he lies dying, with. heart- 
breaking mourners watching for his last breath. 
And these are all strangers. We know nothing 
about them. ; 

Common-place thoughts enough, whether the 
clergyman thinks them as he stands now gazing 
through into that midnight gloom, or whether you 
think them, reader, as you mark the passers by, 
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and note their unfamiliar countenances. Yet how|of such analogies, and always drawing them, 
such thoughts may sadden us. We talk of large- | although his friends said he did not put them 
heartedness, but in how small a range have our | into his sermons as frequently as they imagined he 
sympathies actually moved. How little we know | would be likely to do. 

of the world in which we live. Nay, how little we Mr. Thornton looked next at the house where 
know of the street where we reside. The smallest | he had seen a light in the bed-room window. The 
cottage is a little world, yet its history may be a| light was gone, but, alas! daylight could scarcely 
book which we have never read, nor are likely to | be said to have come in, for blinds were down and 
read. shutters were up throughout the front of the 

Then think of the millions of families through- | house, showing that in another and more dreary 
out the world, each with its long record of sor- | sense, the light was gone ! 
rows, joys, hopes, and fears, how impossible it *‘Ah! poor creature! I was right then; it 
would be to read those million stories of human | wassomebody dying. How fast the doctor walked ! 
life, and to comprehend at one glance the lights | But he must have arrived too late. There’s a 
‘ and shadows which make up those million scenes. | house of mourning! Well, I’m glad they are all 

Impossible! Yes, for us, and for any created | strangers to me. Yet, is not this a selfish glad- 
mind, but not for God. He knows the secrets of | ness ?” 
your heart and of mine. Heknowseveryincident! Perhaps it was; but we are all selfish, both im 
of our life, and He equally well knows the minutis | sorrow and in joy, more especially in sorrow it 
of every other life. The wants and woes of millions | must be allowed, although a stranger seldom “ in- 
of our fellows are open to his knowledge. Yet He | termeddleth with the joy.” | 
gives his regard to each suppliant for his mercy When Mr. Thornton was getting his breakfast 
as closely as if only one entreaty were rising to his jin the coffee-room, he asked the waiter if he knew 
throne of grace, as if only one petitioner were | who was dead in the adjoining street. 
bending before Him. ; * Dead, sir? Don’t know, sir. Can inquire, 

How difficult to realize this! How easily un- | sir,” was the rapid reply, and the man bustled off 
belief suggests doubts of Divine Providence. We| with admirable promptitude. 
judge God by ourselves, and imagine that if He He soon returned: “‘ Nobody here knew, sir. 
attends to a universe, He cannot concern Himself | Been myself, sir. Twenty-nine, St. John Street, 
with an individual. He that telleth the number | sir. Old man, wife, two daughters, sir. Wife 
of the stars, will He find leisure for a look at my | died last night, sir; heart complaint, sir. Heard 
poor life ? young ladies a-crying at the top of the stairs, sir.” 

Yet there is no ground for unbelief, and it is hen he had finished his story, with its little 
so sweet—do you know how sweet ?—to believe | embellishments, Mr. Thornton thanked him, and 
that God can and does individualize His mercy, | took up the county paper. The man withdrew, 
and that, for His Son’s sake, we may rejoice in He but put his head in the room presently with, “ Any 
Fatherly love as if He had no other child. letters for the post, sir?” 

But, alas! while the realization is so sweet, and “No, thank you,” said the clergyman, still 
the privilege of making it so precious, where is the | looking at the paper. A column headed “ Mat- 
answerable life? Shall we not say what Mr.|VERTON” had caught his eye. He was amused, 
Thornton said that night, as he turned away from | amongst other chronicles of the parish soon to be 
the window? “TI am not worthy to be called thy | under his charge, to find the following paragraph : 
son, yet, O Father, make me as one of thy hired | “ The inhabitants of this highly-respectable town 


servants.” are just now in the deepest sorrow owing to the 
departure of their amiable and deservedly-esteemed. 
CHarTer IT.—ANTICIPATIONS. rector, the Rev. John Rowland, for the Continent. 


Ir was broad daylight when Mr. Thornton awoke. | His increasing ill-health has compelled him to 
The sunshine was pouring in at his window, and | sever himself, 1t is feared for a long time, from his 
sect ha aa out of bed and hastened to dress him- | important charge. He will take with him the 
self; not, however, before he had again looked | heartfelt regrets and sincere good wishes of his 
out of the window, exclaiming, as he marked the | parishioners. It is confidently asserted that the 
varied charms which the sunsliine always gives to | bishop has given the temporary charge of this 
natural objects, “ Truly the light is sweet, and a| tensive parish to a young clergyman of great 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the | talent, who, in a distant part of the kingdom, has 
gun.” gained much renown as the minister of a crowded 

The cathedral no longer looked gloomy. The|and wealthy congregation. We hope he will be 
ivy clinging to its walls, the sparrows flitting from | as successful here ; and if he be of a conciliating 
under its leaves, the dancing of the sunlight on its | as well as energetic disposition, he may do a great 
antique casements contrasted with its massive | deal to unite our divided parish, as well as to 
form and weather-beaten aspect—these things sug- | promote schemes for its social and spiritual 
gested to Mr. Thornton’s mind the cheerful vene- | welfare.” . 
rableness of hoary age, when that hoary age is Mr. Thornton smiled. It really was amusing 5 
found in the way of righteousnesss. He wasfond | the little rustic church, with its one grand pew, 
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made by the newspaper writer to contain a 
crowded and wealthy congregation! Amusing! 
and yet a “ divided parish,” that was not amusing. 
Perhaps there was no exaggeration there! Was 
the Rev. Oswald Thornton conciliatory? He 
began to reflect. Well, he certainly did soften 
Farmer Blake’s heart when that irascible pergon 
was about to horsewhip his son. The farmer 
said he was “ talked out of it so mild-like.” Ah, 
no doubt “ mild-like” would be a good motto for 
Malverton. 

And then the clergyman looked at his watch, 
and he saw it was just upon the hour which the 
bishop had appointed for the interview. He rose 
from his chair, glanced at the old-fashioned mirror 
just to see that he was fit for episcopal scrutiny, 
and went out. 

Mr. Thornton soon reached the palace. It 
stands very near the cathedral, and a local guide- 
dook says, after an enthusiastic and elaborate no- 
tice of the latter edifice, “Adjoining the cathedral 
is the bishop's alace, 8 building that we leave 
undescribed.” e admire the discretion of the 
local historian, and intend to imitate it. 

The interview with the Bishop of Wisborough 
was short but satisfactory. Mr. Thornton gathered 
a considerable amount of information respecting 
Malverton, and the bishop was pleased with his 
visitor’s humility, tact, and zeal. 

When the young clergyman left the palace, he 
lost no time in getting to the railway station. 
His ticket was soon taken, he saw his luggage 
deposited in the right van, and he threw himself 
back in the seat of the railway carriage, full of 
sanguine hopes about the future. 

e cannot join him in his journey to his new 
field of labour, for though we also wish to visit 
Malverton, a railway train is too slow for us, and 
we shall get there long before he will arrive, as the 
next chapter will show. 


Onarter III.—Litias anD THE OLD Cow. 


Ir was a fine sunny morning, and so thought a 
voung lady as she went across the meadows to 
Holmbrook Farm, on an errand for her mother. 
Holmbrook Farm is a short distance from the 
thriving town of Malverton, and Margaret Sewell 
liked this walk ; she was fond of flowers, of the 
little murmuring brooks, and of the birds that 
were always twittering merrily among the trees 
that grew around. 

Margaret had come alone, for her sister Cecilia 
was busy with a new book, and did not feel in- 
clined for a walk. Yet not quite alone, for the 
young lady had a handsome Newfoundland dog 
as her protector, and he walked gravely by her 
side. 

It was, as already stated, a beautiful morning, 
and Margaret felt its influence upon her spirits, 
making her very merry-hearted, and drawing 
from her the wish that all days could be sunny 
ones. 


Ah! though not very old, this young lady had 
known trouble. The first great trouble was the 
death of a sister a year older than herself. Cecilia 
was too young, when she died, to have any dis- 
tinct remembrance of her, but Margaret’s memo 
clung with a grave pleasure to everything which 
in any way connected itself with her lost sister. 
Other sorrows also cast shadows over her yo 
mind, but she could not grieve again as she 
grieved in her first acquaintance with woe. 

What other sorrows? We will not lift the 
veil from them. Perhaps her chief trouble at 
present was anxiety about her rash, misguided, 
but much-loved sailor-brother Gilbert. 

You want to know about him? No, notnow: 
Margaret’s morning walk is a pleasanter subject. 

Wandering through the beautiful meadows— 
now and then talking to herself, or to the conse- 
quential Cesar who marched beside her—fancying 
that she was communicating to him some of her 
light-heartedness, for he seemed to be relaxi 
somewhat from his usual solemnity of manner, an 
in his own quiet way to be enjoying the stroll as 
well as his mistress—gathering wild flowers which 
struck her fancy, or standing still to listen to some * 
bird-songster— Margaret aid not look as if many 
shadows now rested upon her heart. 

‘Good Cesar,” said his mistress, stooping to 
give him a friendly pat, “even you seem to feel 
the influence of a fine morning. You cannot be 
frisky like a giddy little dog, but you enjoy exist- - 
ence in your own way.” 

And Cesar did his best to look intelligent, and 
walked on with evident self-complacency. 

Presently Margaret reached a stile, over which 
she had to pass. She stood still, and gazed at 
the pleasant pros The sunshine was playing 
marvellous tricks of light and shade with the 
landscape around her, and she had a quick eye for 
the beauty of nature. 

As her eyes rested on the field through which 
she had just passed, she noticed a little girl in the 
distance, coming slowly along, with a small basket 
in her hand. Margaret wondered who it was; 
and as she was in a reflective mood this morning 
—though some people did say she had not depth 
enough of feeling to think—she went on wonder- 
ing till the little girl came nearer. She was quite 
a stranger. Margaret had not seen her before. 
Not a and child certainly, although plainly 
dressed, but evidently unaccustomed to country 
life, judging from her rather timid air, and from 
her stopping to notice little things which a country 
child would have passed by without considera- 
tion. 

Malverton was not a country village; it was 
a large and thriving provincial town; but the 
country was so accessible from it, that Margaret 
imagined the young stranger must have come from 
oa The country certainly is not accessible 

ere. 

By the time the little girl came within speaking 
distance of Margaret, an old cow had gradually, 
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and without evil intentions, moved quite close to 
the path which led through the field, and was 
quietly finishing her dinner—supposing her to be 
early in her habits—without looking up to see if 
she inconvenienced the passers by. 

Had the old cow asked if she were in the way, 
the little girl would have answered without hesi- 
tation, “Certainly you are; and I am too much 
frightened of you to venture so close to you.” 
If she did rot make this reply, she looked it, for 
she stood still, when she was at a respectful dis- 
tance, and first regarded the animal, then the 
stile beyond, and then the field on each side, 
with a timid and perplexed expression of coun- 
tenance. 

Margaret saw, but did not laugh. She never 
laughed at timid people. She only smiled one of 
her pleasant smiles, and, raising her voice rather 
loudly, managed to make herself heard. 

** Are you afraid of the cow ?” 

‘'Yes,” was the reply, “ perhaps it is wild, and 
will run at me.” 

‘Oh, no! she was never known to do that. 
Her character has always been most respectable. 
You may safely venture.” 

“‘T don’t like to,” said the child timidly; “I 
think [ll go round into the field, and then walk 
along the hedge to the stile.” 

‘Took at me,” said Margaret; “see, I am 
not afraid.” And, as she spoke, she left the stile, 
and walked slowly along the path past the cow, 
till she reached the little girl, who had looked on 
in wonder. ‘ You see the cow did not even look 
at mo,” Margaret said with a smile, which made 
the child feel quite at home with her. — 

* No, I see she did not. But I have not been 
used to cows, and I am ae afraid of them.” 

‘Yet you are not afraid of dogs,” said Mar- 
garet, as she saw the child venture to pat the good- 
natured animal, who magnanimously allowed this 
liberty to be taken. 

“Oh, no! we had a Newfoundland dog some- 
thing like this. But he is :dead now, and I’m very 
sorry, for I think they are noble creatures. Please 
what is this dog’s name?” 

6 Ceesar.”? 

“T shall not forget. Cesar, good Cesar.” 
The dog seemed pleased to be noticed. Margaret 
said quietly, ‘And still you are afraid of cows, 
and yet they are quieter than dogs.” 

“I suppose it is because I have never been 
used to them.” 

“Then you will not be afraid when you have 
often been into these pleasant fields. You will 
soon think that the cows are necessary toa country 
picture, and will feel disappointed if a cow is not 
to be seen.” 

“TJ don’t think that is very likely,” replied the 
little girl, smiling in return, and beginning to lose 
her fears by the side of so brave a lady.” 

“Well, Z think you will; and I think you 
now mean to walk with me past this cow, as cou- 
rageously as I shall do.” 


“7 will 
any time.” 

The child gave her hand to Margaret, and the 
formidable passage was soon effected, but she did 
not feel quite at ease till the stile was reached, 
when she very heartily thanked her protec- 
tress. 

Margaret now had opportunity to notice her 
companion more closely. Well, not a poetical 
child; not one of those children who you think 
are going to die early. Cecilia will not call her 
*‘seraphic.”” She was too stout for a sylph; her 
round face had a plodding look, and she spoke in 
a quick, abrupt manner. Strangers who saw her 
thought her a very unattractive little girl. 

Perhaps the estimate formed of her was gene- 
rally a mistaken one. Man ever looks at the out- 
ward appearance, and it is not often given to him 
to discern much of the internal workings of thought 
and feeling, except by the knowledge which long 
and intimate acquaintance furnishes. 

What Margaret thought we do not know; 
what she said we can tell you. 

‘1 am very glad, my dear, that you did ven- 
ture past. It is always better to overcome a little 
nervousness than to give way to it.” 

‘Yes, but I can’t always.” 

**I suppose you have not always lived in the 
country.” 

‘* Never before. I always lived in London. 
Now I live at that white house. You can see it 
between the trees.” She pointed as she spoke to 
a white cottage which stood on the outskirts of 
the town, and which Margaret remembered very 
well as having been a long time without a tenant. 

*“I know the house you mean, and I see it 
very plainly. It is a pretty house, and there is a 
nice garden.” 

‘* Yes, there is,” replied the little girl; “did 
you ever live there?” 

Oh, no,” said Margaret, with a smile; “ but 
this town is not like London, where people do not 
know their neighbours.” 

“No,” interrupted the child; ‘we did not 
know who lived next door to us.” 

Margaret went on—“ But here people are not 
so busy, and they are more sociable, and take 
more interest in their neighbours than you London 
people appear to do. So we know pretty well 
when a house stands empty for a long time, par- 
ticularly when it is in the same part of the town. 
where we ourselves reside.” 

“Do you live near us?” 

“Not very far distant, although I seldom walk 
past your house, and I have been away for two 
months, which accounts for my ignorance of your: 
arrival.’ 

‘We've been here a month.” 

“And do you like being here better than. 
London ?” 

“ Yes, for some things. I like flowers, and I. 
like to watch the clouds in the sky; but I don’t. 
like cows and such things.” 


try; but I have not much courage at 
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“You ought to like our cows, if it is only for 
the pure milk they give you. You could not get 
that in London.” 

“T had forgotten that. Well, Pll try to like 

our cows; at any rate I must endeavour to be 
grateful to them, for I like nice milk.” 

‘And so you like flowers,” said Margaret, 
half wondering that this unpoetical-looking child 
had a taste for flowers and clouds. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply given with a bright 
smile, “I am very fond of them. We used to 
have a Ward-case. You know what a Ward-case 
is ?”’ 

“Yes, and you put ferns inside.” 

‘Yes, but then they were only green, and the 
moisture made the glass dim.” 

“Tt was better than nothing.” 

“Yes, it was: but it was not like a garden 
full of flowers of all colours. Oh, I do so love 
@ garden.” | . 

“ And I think you have a nice one now.” 

“Yes, such a beauty; at least,” added the 
speaker, fancying she detected a smile on her 
listener’s countenance, in the interpretation of 
which she was, however, mistaken, “it’s what we 
call a beauty, because we've seen nothing of such 
things in London. Perhaps you who are used to 
® garden would not think so much of it.” 

“Tt would be a sad thing,” said Margaret, in 
a pleasant but grave tone, “if the more God gives 
to us of pleasures the less we should think of them. 
I should be very sorry if I cared less for flowers 
now than I did when I was quite a little girl. I 
grow fonder of them every day.” 

“80 do I,” replied the little Londoner, feelin 
still more at home with the strange lady, an 
looking at her with a timid but searching look. 
This look seemed to say, “‘ Could I make a friend 
of your” Margaret felt the scrutiny, and bore it 
quietly, while she scrutinized in return. The look 
of investigation quickly changed into one of 
satisfaction on both sides, for Margaret thought 
she could detect a warm heart and a strong pur- 
pose, although the exterior promised nothing. 

They went on with their talk about flowers 
till Margaret thought it was time to pursue her 
walk. So she asked the little girl to accompany 
her, which Lilias was very glad to do, in anticipa- 
tion of more cows. | 

However, they did not meet any more cows, 
but soon reached Holmbrook Farm, where the 
conversation changed to eggs, butter, and other 
interesting matters, as they seated themselves on 
the heavy wooden chairs in the ample farm 
kitchen. 


HE MISTOOK THE LIGHT! 


And what was the consequence? Why, the 
Jargest steamship in the world with a rich cargo, 
and a company of three hundred souls on board, 


was wrecked, in 8 dark and stormy night, on the 
most dangerous part of the coast of Ireland. 

The noble ship, which cost upwards of 
£200,000, left her port that very afternoon in fine 
trim, and with every prospect of a safe and speedy 
voyage, and at nine o'clock she was thumping 
upon the rocks, the sea breaking over her with 
terrific violence, and threatening to send people, 
ship, and cargo to instant destruction ! 

But how could they mistake the light? Were 
the captain and his officers on the look-out ? Yes. 
Was the chart, or map of the coast, closely exa- 
mined? Yes. Was the compass all right? Yes. 
And were the common precautions taken to keep 
the ship on her proper course? Yes, all this was 
done. 

How then could she have met with such a sad 
disaster? Why because a light appeared which 
was not noted on the chart, and the captain was 
deceived by it. He mistook it for another light 
that was on the chart, and so, when he supposed 
he was running out to sea, he was really running 
in upon the breakers! How great a mistake, and 
how terrible the consequences! 

Every reader of these lines is sailing on a more 
hazardous voyage than the “ Great Britain” at- 
tempted, and has the command of a nobler vessel 
and a richer freight than hers, Yes, richer than 
all the treasures of the world! Thousands of 
plans are laid to mislead and divert him from his 
course. False lights are purposely held out to 
betray him, and tides and currents, of almost re- 
sistless power, set against him from every point of 
the compass. Will he steer clear of them all? 
Shall we see him push out into the broad sea, 
with a bright sky, a fair wind, and sails all set for 
the desired haven? Will he accomplish the 
voyage, and his fears and perils be all exchanged 
for the tranquillity and joy of a happy home? 

It will depend on two things :—First, whether 
he has the true chart, and takes good heed to it. 
It is known as the Holy Scriptures, and it lays 
down the position of every light on the voyage; 
and he may be sure that any light that is not 
found on that chart is to be shunned. Secondly, 
whether he commits himself and the whole direc- 
tion of the voyage to Him whose footsteps are on 
the sea, and who rides upon the wings of the 
wind. No one ever put his trust in Him and was 
confounded. 

Farewell, then, dear voyager! Be sober—be 
vigilant—keep your chart always spread before 
you, and daily ask Him, to whose direction you 
have committed the voyage, what course He 


would have you, this day and this year, to steer. © 


THE BOY AND THE FIRE. 


Wuart a bitterly cold day it is! Frost on the 
ground, frost on the window-panes, and frost in 
my poor fingers and toes! How pleasant it is to 
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There are no traces of grass, or of the innumerable 
herbs and shrubs which now make the earth so 
beautiful; and the size, the form, and the whole 
character of the coal-plants, lead the learned to 
suppose that the climate of this part of the world 
was much hotter than it is now.” 

** Well, you have told me strange things, Mr. 
Coal! I shall often think of them as I look at my - 
pleasant fire, and remember how much I am in- 
debted to you for such a winter comfort.” 

“Yes, I am a good friend to you. I help to 
make you warm this cold weather, and to preserve 
you in health by keeping your houses dry. And 
my bright fire gladdens you with its cheerful blaze, 
and also enables you to prepare your food nicely. 
What would you do without me?” 

‘* Now don’t be conceited, Mr. Coal. I sup- 
pose I could burn wood.” 

“You could. And in all new countries where 
the ground is covered with forests, wood furnishes 
the inhabitants with fuel; and in older countries, 
where coal has not yet been found, extensive woods 
are preserved and planted for this purpose. But 
this occupies ground which might otherwise grow 
corn, And as the people multiply, the wood, as 
in many parts of Germany, becomes scarce and 
'| dear every year, and the poor suffer sadly in con- 
sequence.” 

© Ah, I did not think of that.” 

** Besides, you have forgotten how you depend — 
upon me for your gas, your steam-engines, your 
steam-boats, and your railways.” 

**So I had, Mr, Coal. Why, the steam-engine 
never could have been invented but for you! 
What shall we do, then, when we have burned you 
all up, as we must in time.” 

**T don’t think you need trouble yourself about 
that. There is sufficient coal, it is said, in South 
Wales alone, to last you for the next two thousand 

ears.’ 
™ That is a good thing. I suppose there are 
several coal-mines in our country ?” 

‘* They are generally spoken of in England as 
coal-fields.” 

‘Why is that?” 

‘Probably because they were originally vast 
fields or forests of vegetable growth. Coal-fields 
are found in Northumberland and Durham, and 
the midland counties of Derby, Nottingham, aud 
Leicester. Besides these, there are others of vast 
extent in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and 
in North end South Wales.” 

* Any in Scotland and Ireland ?” 

‘Yes, in both. But in Scotland it is not so 
abundant, nor of as good quality as in England.” 

‘What is it in the Emerald Isle ?” 

‘*¢In Ireland the coal is excellent, but it has 
not yet been worked with the same amount of in- 
dustry and skill.” 


see such a good blazing fire when one comes into 
the room. I only wish every poor person was as 
_ well off as I am this morning ! 

** Now, Mr, Coal, what did you tumble off that 
front bar for? I must reach the tongs and put 
you back, for such a fine large piece as you are 
ought not to be wasted. There, you look quite 
bright and comfortable again. What do you call 
yourself, Mr. Coal ?”’ 

“What do you think I am ?” 

‘* Are you a mineral ?” 

*$T am, and I am not.” 

‘Explain such an apparent contradiction, if 
you please.” 

_ “T look like a mineral, and I possess all the 
external characters of one, but I certainly used to 
be a vegetable.” 

‘A vegetable! You must be joking!” 

‘* Never more serious, I assure you.” 

** Well, I cannot believe that.” ' 

*¢’You can do as you please about believing it, 
but it is quite correct.’”’ 

* How shall I know it is correct ?” 

“If you were to examine me by the microscope, 
and by chemistry, you would find that I should 
turn out to be vegetable matter, and nothing else, 
only changed in a very slight degree.” 

‘* What sort of vegetable were you, then?” 

‘I was part of a tree which grew long, long 
@go, in a huge forest.” 

‘** And how did you turn into coal ?” 

‘In process of time these trees decayed, sank 
into the ground, and the pressure above them, and 
the heat of the earth around them, slowly trans- 
formed them into coal.” 

“Ié would not be polite to doubt what you 
say, but what proof is there of this ?” 

“The coal itself reveals this wonderful fact. 
If you could go down into a coal-pit, you would 
be surprised to find that the roof was covered 
with vegetable remains partially converted into 
coal; leaves, branches, and stems of the most ele- 
gant forms are embedded in the dark, shining 
surface, hundreds of feet below the top of the 
ground. Professor Buckland, who visited the 
coal-mines in Bohemia, says that the most careful 
imitations of living foliage upon the painted ceil- 

ings of Italian palaces, are not to be compared to 
the beautiful profusion of vegetable forms with 
which these coal-mines were overhung.” 

é Pe What kind of a tree did you come from, Mr. 

fe) ?”? 

“From the Lepidodendron, It had a tall, 
scaly, branched trunk, and was seventy or eighty 
feet high.” 

**T never heard of such a tree before!” 

** Which does not greatly surprise me.” 

** Does it grow here now ?” 

**Oh no; some people say that not any of the 
‘plants belonging to the period when J was born, 
‘are now alive. But others will tell you tnat some ‘* Any coal abroad ?” 
of them bear a resemblance to plants still in exist- ** Coal exists in many parts of the Continent ; 
ence, only that they were very gigantic in size. | in France, Belgium, Spain, Bohemia, some parts 
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It has long been obtained and burned in China, 
though it is said not to be of first-rate quality 
there. It is found in many parts of India, in 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land. And the 
vast continent of America abounds with rich coal- 
fields.” 

‘Has coal always been got in England P”” 

‘Whether the ancient Britons made use of it 
or not, I do not know ; but the Romans were evi- 
dently acquainted with our family, because ancient 
coal-cinders have been found in the walls of some 
of their buildings still remaining in this country. 
The first discovery of coal at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is supposed to be about 1234; but so great was 
the general prejudice against it, that its use was 
forbidden in and near London, as being ‘pre- 
judicial to health,’ so that smiths even were 
obliged to use wood. In 1400, in spite of the 
geveral complaint against coal as a public nui- 
- sance, it was generally burned in London; but it 
was not in common use in England until the reign 
of Charles I., 1625.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Coal, for this information. 
I always thought very highly of you, but now that 
I know what a great blessing you are to the world, 
I shall value more than ever.’ 

“And as you think of me, think how God’s 
wonderful providence is shown in preparing such 
large coal-fields for the fature wants of mankind. 
He not only opens his hand, and satisfies the de- 
sire of every living creature, but He arranges 
things beforehand, which He knows will be need- 
ful for their comfort and happiness.” 


“Your daily life His goodness shows : 
From his kind hand all blessing flows ; 
For all your needful wants He cares, 
And future bliss for you prepares. 
Then should not you delight to raise 


To Him your jo song of praise ?” 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Corn Parern.—The manufacture of paper from 
the leaves of Indian corn is becoming extensive in 
Austria. The paper is said to be tougher than any 
ordi paper mado from rags, while it is almost 
wholly free from silica, which makes paper produced 
from straw so brittle. 


INTELLIGENT BExES.~-Bees are not productive in 
tropical zones, because the climate is so equable that 
flowers are blooming all the year round, and the 
bee loses the instinct of hoarding honey for a winter 
that never comes. This fact is proved by the experi- 
ment of a German who took a few hives of bees to 
Peru, where the insect had not before been known. 
The first year he obtained a plentiful supply of 
honey, but year by year it decreased, until now the 
bees will hardly collect any. 


VaLus oF OnE Hatr-Penny.—A French ma- 
thematician has been eogelopag ne what would now 
be the sum produced by one half-penny put out at 
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five per cent. per annum, compound interest, at the 
commencement of the Christian era. He estimates 
what would be the value of a ball of solid gold, equal 
in size tothe earth. He then makes the Sstonndin 
statement that had one such ball of gold fallen pa 
minute areme the past eighteen hundred and si 
years, the value of all these globes together woul 
not amount to so much as the sum produced by one 
half-penny at compound interest, during the same 
period. a 

THe Insect WoruD.—Prosessor Agassiz says 
that more than a lifetime would be necessary to 
enumerate the various species of insects and describe 
their appearance. Meiger, a German, collected and 
described six hundred cies of flies, which he 
collected in a district of ten miles’ circumference. 
There have been collected in Europe twenty thou- 
sand species of insects preying on wheat. In Berlin, 
two picts are engaged in collecting, obeerrings 
and ing soterie and their habits, and already 
they have published five large volumes upon the 
insects which attack forest trees. 


Curious Brsies.—There is now in a state of 
good preservation at Gottingen, a Bible written on 
palm leaves, containing 5376 leaves. Another copy, 
of the same material, is at Copenhagen. There were 
also in Sir Hans Sloane’s collection more than 
twenty manuscripts, in various languages, on the 
same material. 


MINIATURE Oaks.—If an acorn be suspended by 
@ piece of cord within half an inch of the surface of 
some water contained in a glass, and permitted so to 
remain without disturbance for a few months, it will 
burst, send a root into the water, and shoot upward 
a straight te stem with beautiful little green 
leaves. In this way a yo oak tree may be pro- 
duced on the mantle-shelf of a room, and become an 
interesting object. The chesnut will also grow thus, 
and probably other nut-bearing trees. The water 
should be often changed when the plant has ap- 
peared. 


INTERESTING Facts.—Some female spiders pro- 
duce 2000 eggs.—About thirty fresh-water springs 
are discovered under the sea on the south of the 
Persian Gulf.—A wasp’s nest usually contains 15,000 
or 16,000 cells—There are six or seven generations 
of gnats in a summer, and each lays 250 eggs.— 
There are about 9000 cells in a square foot of honey- 
comb; 5000 bees weigh a pound. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


LETTERS FOR THE Eprror (the Rev. W. MEYNELL 
WHITTEMORE) may be addressed to him at the 
Publishers’, 24, Paternoster Row, London. His 
best are given to those kind friends who have 
been, and still are, actively canvassing on behalf of 
this magazine. 

PROSPECTUSES may be had on application to —ther 
Editor or Publishers. In writing for them, please 
to state how many are wanted, and of which sort, 
4.e., whether the ADDRESS TO TEACHERS, or the 
ILLUSTRATED CANVASSING BILL. 


¥,* We must have a large and speedy sale: will 
you help us to secure it by taking “SUNSHINE” 
wherever you go 
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DORA RECEIVING HER FATHER’S LETTER. 


DORA SELWYN; 
OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOMB. 


‘By the Author of “Minnie SuTHERLAND,” 
“Cousin EDITH,” ete. 


Cuartrer IV.—Tae UNExPrcrrp DIscLosuRe. 
Some days passed away but Mrs. Sel did not 
gain strength. Indeed, sho became rather weaker 


than stronger; but the change was so gradual, 
and marked by so little pain, that any one who 


was always with her scarcely perceived it, and 
Dora still kept hoping that ‘‘mamma” was get- 
ting better. 

You will, perhaps, wonder that you have 
heard nothing hitherto of Dora’s father. You 
may have doubted whether she had one living. 
Yes, she had; and I should have introduced him 
to you before, but he was not “at home ;’ and J 
was so busy telling you about other things that J 
had not time to mention him. 

Dora’s father was much away from home. He 
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was engaged in some kind of business which re- 
quired him to travel through different parts of the 
country, especially at certain seasons of the year. 
ile had been away now for some wecks, and was 
expected home very shortly. 

I daresay you would like to know what sort 
of person he was. Well, he was rather grave 
and reserved, but pleasant in his manner, and 
very fond of his little girl. The illness of his 
wife was 8 great trial to him, for he loved her 
dearly. They had been very happy together, 
and he could not and would not entertain the 
idea of parting with her. 

Ah, it was not strange that he shrank from 
the thought of death and separation! We all do 
60, more or less, And Mr. Selwyn unhappily had 
not those bright, consoling hopes about another 
world which sustained his wife. Kind and ami- 
able as he was, and thoroughly upright in every 
transaction of life, he had never sought first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, nor de- 
voted his energy and his talent to the service of a 
loving Saviour. It was the only point upon which 
Mrs. Selwyn and he had ever differed, and even 
upon this they differed in feeling more than in 
words; for Mr. Selwyn as a boy had been care- 
fully taught to attend to the outward forms of 
religion, and he never afterwards neglected them. 
When at home, he always had family prayers at 
least once a-day, went regularly to church on the 
Sunday, and was ready to help forward any bene- 
volent scheme in the neighbourhood. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this right conduct, it might have 
been said to him, as it was toa young ruler in 
ancient times, “‘ One thing thow lackest !” My 
reader, might the same be said of you ? 

It had long been a source of regret to Mrs. 
Selwyn that her husband and herself were not 
really one in such an important matter as this, 
but she felt it the more puinfully now that there 
was the prospect of her leaving him. How could 
she bid him farewell with the uncertainty of their 
ever meeting again! She was more anxious about, 
him than about her little girl. Dora, she hoped 
and believed, was already one of the little lambs 
that are gathered into Christ’s fold, and she knew 
that the Good Shepherd would watch over her, 
and bring her safe at. last to his heavenly kingdom. 
But her husband! how should she comfort her- 
self concerning him? She could only pray for 
him, and so cast this heaviest of earthly cares where 
she had so often before found a resting-place for 
her troubles—in the arms and in the love of a 
sympathizing Saviour. 

She was silently doing this one morning as she 
sat by the half-opened window, enjoying the soft, 
perfumed breezes that stole quietly in, when she 
heard Dora’s eager footsteps on the gravelled walk, 
and looking out she saw her running eagerly to 
the gate to take in a letter which the postman had 
brought. In another minute or so Dora was in 
the room, waving her treasure in her hand, and 
exclaiming, “A letter, mamma! a letter from 
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papa! I know it is his writing, and I am so glad, 
because I expect he is soon coming home now!” 

Dora gave her mother the letter, and then sat 
quietly down ona low footstool beside her, wait- 
ing patiently (?) until Mrs.. Selwyn should tell her 
its contents. She was not kept long in suspense, 
for Mrs. Selwyn had scarcely glanced over the 
sheet before she stopped to say that Mr. Selwyn 
would return, if nothing prevented, on the next 
Friday. 

“On Friday,” repeated Dora, “and this is 
only Monday. Four days! what a long time, 
mamma. I wish he would come sooner.” 

The same wish was in Mrs. Selwyn’s thouchts, 
but she did not utter it. She knew better than 
her little girl did, how necessary it was that busi- 
ness should be attended to, and she was quite sure 
that her husband would not be absent half-an- 
hour more than he could help. 

There were one or two messages for Dora in 
the letter, and abundance of love and unseen 
kisses; and, besides this, some bits of news about 
friends in the country, which interested Dora and 
her mother, but which would not interest you, 
dear reader, and therefore you need not hear 
them. 

‘* Now, mamma,” said Dora, in a very pleased 
tone, when these subjects had been discussed ; 
“now, mamma, we shall be able to go to the sea- 
side. Papa promised, you know, to take us when 
he came back from this journey. I wonder which 
place he will fix upon. Which should you like 
the best, mamma ?”” 

It was hard to reply to this question while 
such a bright, happy, little face was turned to- 
wards her; for the answer must be one that would 
disappoint and sadden the busy little schemer. 
Mrs. Selwyn laid her hand fondly on the child’s 
brow, and said as gently as she could, ‘“ My dar- 
ling, all places are alike as far as I am concerned ; 
I don’t think I shall ever see the sea again, Dora.” 

Dora’s cheek flushed, but she did not take in 
the full meaning of these words. She thought 
that her mamma was feeling weaker, and that this 
feeling depressed her spirits. She must do what 
she could to cheer her; she must throw as much 
** sunshine” as she could into the sick-room. 

“Oh, mamma,” she said, in her most persua- 
sive manner, ‘‘ won’t you go if papa wishes it? It 
would do you so much good, and, perhaps, make 
you quite strong again. At all events, if we went 
into Devonshire, mamma, as papa was planning to 
do, you would be better there through the winter, 
because the air is so much milder, and your cough 
would not be so troublesome. Won’t you really 
go, dear mamma?” 

Mrs. Selwyn shook her head; she could not 
trust herself to speak just then. 

“ Why not, mamme ?” said Dora, softly. ‘Are 
you thinking it would be too expensive? But we 
could let this cottage while we were away, couldn’t 
we? and, if Mary stayed here, we need not have any 
servant with us, because we should not want one 
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in lodgings, and I could run up and down stairs | sofa cushions for me, so. that I may lie down for 


for you as Ido now. Oh, mamma, it would be so 
nice! I shall ask Dr. Gray about it,” she added 
playfully, “he will be sure to recommend achange 
tor you, and you always follow his advice.” 

“Dr. Gray will not advise this now, dear, 
ae he knows mamma is going somewhere 
clse.” 

‘** Where, mamma?” asked Dora, an undefined 
eensation of dread creeping over her as she spoke. 

Mrs. Selwyn hesitated a moment, and then 
answered in a very low but sweet voice, “ Where 
the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick, anc. where 
the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven 
their iniquity.” | 

Dora burst into tears. “Oh, mavama!” she 
exclaimed, ‘* don’t say so; please, don‘t say so: I 
cannot bear it.” 

For a minute or two Mrs. Selwyyn’s tears kept 
her little daughter’s company. Th,en she checked 
them, and forced herself to say with apparent 


composure, “I would not distress you, my love, 


by speaking in this way if I coald help it; but is 
it not better that you should | mow the truth now, 
and accustom yourself to thie thought of it, than 
that it should come sudde nly upon you by and 
by? I want to spare you that, darling.” 

“But, mamma, it isn’t true,” pleaded Dora; 
**T don’t think it is tr'ye. You have seemed so 
much better lately ; yor ar appetite is not nearly so 
bad as it was, and you, have such a bright colour 
sometimes.” : 

“Yes, Dora; br st thisis often the ease in com- 
plaints like mine. ‘There is no read improvement ; 
but people who ° re not much: accustomed to ill- 
ness ate easily ¢ eceived by it, and fancy it will be 
lasting. ButJ_ have been sure for some time past 
that I should not recover; I felt that I was gra- 
dually failin g, but I was anxious. to. shield you as 
long as pos’ sible from the pain of knowing it.” 

“But, Or, Gray, mamma ?” said Dora, eagerly, 
‘have yc u asked him? What does he say? Can- 
not he f ive you some fresh medicine ?”” 

‘‘N o, darling; Dr. Gray can do no. more for 
me th an he has already done; he has frankly told 
me F ,o,”” 

All Dora’s hopes vanished with this decision, 
for, she had a high opinion of Dr. Gray’s clever- 
ness. With a heartbroken look she flung herself 

imto her mother’s arms, and cried and sobted with 
all the warmth of her loving nature. 

Mrs. Selwyn judged it better to let her feelings 
work themselves out, and beyond gentle tokens of 
endearment, she for some time made no attempt 
to soothe her. But Dora’s grief did not soon 
expend itself, and her mother was at length 
obliged to try and divert it. Indeed, the excite- 
ment was beginning to be too much for her own 
strength. Her heart beat rapidly, and her tem- 
ples were throbbing. 

*‘ Dora, my love,” she said gently, * you will 
try, I know, and calm yourself for my sake. I 
feel quite faint and poorly. Will you arrange the 


& little while ?” : 

This argumené Mrs. Selwyn knew would be 
sure to, prevail. Dora’s self-control returned: 
almost immediately. She started up to assist her. 
mamma, blaming herself for not having perceived 
how exhausted she was. Then, of her own accord, 
she: prepared some wine and water for her, and 
stood beside her while she drank it, trying to look 
more cheerful and happy, in order that she might 
not add to her mother’s uneasiness. It was 
touching to see in so young a girl such thoughtful,, 
self-forgetful ways. 

In a short time Mrs. Selwyn felt better, and 
was able to talk and smile again; but the conver- 
sation was not continued. Mrs. Selwyn did, not 
intend that it should be. Enough had been 
already said to open Dora’s mind to the conscious~ 
ness of her mother’s danger, and more than, this. 
was neither needful nor at present desirable. 

After. a few remarks had been made on snchi- 
common things as the dinner and the weather, 
etc., Mra. Selwyn said, “I shall try to rest for an. 
hour or two if I can, for I had rather a sleepless 
‘night, and am too weary even to read ; s0, if you: 
‘are inclined for a walk, Dora, this would be a, nice 
opportunity for you to go to Aunt Martha's, and: 
ask her to come and see us to-morrow.” 

Dora willingly agreed to Mrs. Selwyn:s pro-. 
posal; and, after drawing the Venetians so as.to. 
shield the light from her mother’s eyes; sho rau: 
down in the kitchen to tell Mary abput the. 
dinner. Mary was talking to the laundress, who. 


.was an old friend of hers, so the little girl did not. 


stay there, but quickly put on her things andi 
went out. 


CHarter V.—A. Catn aT AUNT MARTH a«’s. 


Iv was a fine, fresh morning. The-birds were 


singing their sweet melodies in the leafy trees ; 


ithe butterflies were winging their graceful flight 
from flower to flower; and the bright sunbeams 
threw a golden radiance around the:tail charch- 


spire.. | 

But there was not much sunshine reflected on 
Dora’s face as she walked slowly along. She waa 
thinking of what her mamma had saidito her, and 
‘her little heart felt very sad. 
. But before she had reached the heuse to. which 
ishe was going the clouds had mostly cleared from 
her.brow. ‘The healthful breezes had! some share 
in dispersing them, for it is not easy for any one 
to resist the influence of the weather, and: Dora’s 
naturally hopeful disposition did the rest.. She 
began to think that her mother fancied. herself 
worse: than she really was. She knew how low 
and nervous she sometimes felt, and how anxious 
Dr. Gray always seemed to keep up her spirits ; 
and it was therefore very likely that she had this 
morning been looking too long at the dark side of 
things. If there were really any danger, Dora 
argued to herself, would, not Dr. Gray have tol 
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er so the other morning? Ah, this showed how 
inexperienced Dora was in the ways and habits of 
medical men. 

So, little little, Dora satisfied herself that 
Mrs. Selwyn had drawn too gloomy a picture of 
‘the future. When her papa came back, her 
mother would become more cheerful; and, per- 
haps—yes, perhaps—after all, they might go to 
the seaside for the autumn and winter; who could 
tell? It is true, Dora could not deny that her 
mamma was very ill, nor could she altogether 
shake off the impressions of that morning's con- 
versation ; but then she had heard such surprising 
instances of persons unexpectedly getting well 
again, that it was surely not too much to hope 
that this might-be the case with her mamma? 

In this way Dora banished care for the pre- 
sent; and, as to the future—as to the possibility 
of her losing her mother—oh, it seemed to her, as 
it ever does tothe young and happy, something 
so unreal, something so far off in the distance, 
that she need not trouble herself about it yet. 

When she arrived at Aunt Martha’s she found, 
notwithstanding the brightness of the weather, 
some decided shadows inside. The first was on 
the pale, delicate features of little Arthur. He 
was the youngest child, the pet and plaything of 
the family, and so accustomed to be spoilt, that 
he looked upon it quite as his birthright. But he 
was in 2 very disconsolate mood just now, for he 
had a new top in his hand which had been given 
him for a birthday present the day before, and 
he could not manage to spin it. He was by him- 
self in the back parlour. He had been sent down- 
stairs out of the way for a little while. His mo- 
ther had a severe headache, and she could not bear 
the noise which he persisted in making. 

The little fellow was glad to see Dora. He 
seized hold of her directly he saw her, and pulled 
her into the room to look at his new toy, and to 
sympathize with him in his trouble respecting it. 

“T can’t make it spin nicely, Dora,” he said, 
in a fretful tone, “and nobody won’t show me how 
to do it better. I asked Robert, but he is busy 
reading, and he told me not to come bothering 
him ; and when I went to Maria, she only laughed 
at me, and said she did not know anything about 
such rubbish. It is not rubbish, is it ?” 

“No,” said Dora, “it is a very nice plaything 
for boys ; but why not put it away, Arthur, until 
Robert has time to show you, and play with your 
horse and cart instead ?”’ 

Was there ever a child to be seen in the wide 
world who would content himself with an old toy 
while he had a new one that had scarcely been used 
in his possession? Master Arthur, at any rate, 
was not such a young gentleman. Nothing but 
that top would satisfy him at present. Dora’s 
suggestion about the horse and cart was impatiently 
refused. 

“T can’t play with the horse and cart,” he re- 
plied, “for one of the wheels is almost off; .be- 
sides i¢ makes me so hot!” The “heat” was 


rather a curious objection from a restless litt!s 
boy, who was running or moving about in all sea- 
sons nearly the whole of the day. ‘Now, Dora, 
you try,” he added encouragingly, as he put the 
top into her hand, “TI think, if you will help me, 
that we shall be able to make it go round.” 

“But J don’t know any more about tops than. 
Maria does,” said Dora, as she looked with a half- 
amused, half-perplexed air at the one which she 
was holding. “Girls do not play with such 
things, Arthur.” 

“Well, you can; I know you can,” said 
Arthur confidentially, and he seemed so sure that 
Dora would assist him, and he would have been 
so disappointed had she declined, that Dora im- 
mediately took off her hat and sat down on the 
floor beside Arthur, to instruct both herself and 
him in the mysteries of top-spinning. She had 
frequently seen Robert and other boys engaged 
in this pastime, and, although she had never put 
her hand to one before, she thought she remem- 
bered enough about it to accomplish more than 
Arthur had yet done. After several vain attempts, 
to Arthur’s great joy, she succeeded ; sufficiently, 
that is, to satisfy him; and then, under her in- 
structions, the little boy made rapid improvement. 
Oh how bright and triumphant he looked! Had 
you watched his eager little face, you might have 
supposed that he had achieved something very 
important. So, in his own estimation, he had ; 
for to little folks small-things often appear of 
great magnitude. 

And it is because grown-up people are so apt 
to forget, or fail to realize the time when they 
“spake as a child, understood as a child, and 
thought as a child,” 1 Cor. xiii. 11, that they are 
unable to sympathize with the young in their 
bopes, their troubles, and their disappointments. 

There was one sunny spot in the house when 
Dora left Arthur in the parlour, and ran up-stairs 
to find Aunt Martha. Certainly there was not 
much sunshine in the drawing-room unless Dora 
carried it in with her. 

Aunt Martha was suffering from a nervous 
headache. I ought to tell you that she was not 
really Dora’s aunt. She was Mrs. Selwyn’s cousin ; 
but she had such a large circle of nephews and 
nieces that she was commonly known by the name 
of Aunt Martha, and Dora, as one of her little re- 
latives, had always been accustomed to give her 
the same title. Aunt Martha was a very kind- 
hearted, loveable person, but she was no more 
fitted to govern a large family than—perhaps, 
you and I are, dear reader. Too gentle and easy 
to exert herself much, she endeavoured to make 
those around her happy by trying to let each one 
have his.own way, forgetting that some wills must 
yield where several come in contact, and that self- 
pleasing, even if it were possible, would never 
insure peace and harmony in a dwelling. 

You need not, therefore, be surprised to hear 
that clouds often gathered over the blue sky in 
Aunt Martha’s home. She could not tell how it 
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was. It puzzled her that children so indulged | his new top, and amused her by the account of 


and humoured as hers were should so often dis- | their joint efforts to spin it. 


agree, and so often act unamicably. She had not 
learnt to trace the connection between “cause” 
and “effect.” 

Aunt Martha had a nervous headache that 
morning. The rustling of Robert’s paper disturbed 
her sadly. He was reading a newspaper, and he 
turned over the thin, crisp pages more frequently 
and more noisily than he need to have done. 
When gently asked to be quieter in his move- 
ments, he grumbled, and said it was all nonsense 
to suppose that such a trifle as that could make 
anybody’s head worse; besides, how could he 
poe get through the paper if he was always to 

eep staring at one side of it? Clearly, there 
were not many sunbeams flitting about Mr. 
Robert. 

Nor did his sister Maria appear in a much 
more attractive light. Her mother wished her to 
go out to purchase some trimmings for two or 
three dresses which were at the dressmaker’s, who 
had promised to send a young person for them in 
the afternoon. But Maria was thoroughly indis- 
posed for a walk, and the idea of doing what she 
did not like to do was an idea that she always 
dismissed as soon as possible. She was debating 
the matter with her mother in a very loud key 
and with a very cross face when Dora entered the 
room. 

A ray of sunshine surely came in at the same 
moment. 

Maria brightened directly. “Iam glad you 
are here, Dora, because mamma wants some one 
to go to the draper’s for her; and I sure you 
won’t mind running down as far as Mr. Smith’s: 
I will give you the patterns of the trimmings 
and then you won't have any difficulty in getting 
them.” 

“My dear,” remonstrated Aunt Martha, ** you 
should wait to see what ]ora says before you take 
things so for granted. It may not be agreeable 
to Dora——” 

“Oh yes, mamms, it ie,” interrupted Maria ; 
‘Dora is always ready and willing to help any- 
body in trouble. But where have you been all 
this time, child? I heard you come in a long 
while ago.” 

“T have been helping somebody in trouble,” 
eaid Dora, smiling ; “ teaching a poor, distressed, 
little boy how to spin his new top.” 

Maria lifted her eyes in amazement. “ Well, 
I never!” she exclaimed. (Maria’s phraseology 
was not always very elegant.) ‘I was not aware 
that was one of your many accomplishments, 
Dora!” 

“Were you not?” answered Dora, laughing. 
‘You will find out some day how clever I am.” 

The litiio girl turned then to Aunt Martha, 
and, in a cheerful but more subdued manner, 
told her how her mamma was, and delivered the 
message which Mrs. Selwyn had sent; and next she 
described to her how very busy Arthur was with 


Like all mothers, 
Aunt Martha was interested in the smallest doings 
of her children, and she almost forgot her head- 
ache while she was listening to Dora. ‘‘ Poor 
little Arthur,’ she said, “he wants a companion 
to play with while the others are at school; for 
there is no one to take him out for a walk, now 
that Susan has gone home poorly. Cook, of 
course, has enough to do in the house.” 

Dora glanced at Robert and Maria, but she 
did not say what she thought, because it was not 
her place to find fault with those who were older 
than herself. She did what was far better ; sho 
took little Arthur out with her to the draper’s, and 
brought him back a longer and a prettier way 
across the fields. The child was pleased, and so 
was his mother. How easy it was for Dora to 
give them this pleasure! But would it not have 
been just as easy for Robert or Maria? 

As Dora drew near home, she saw a chaise 
standing at the cottage-door. In great surprise 
she quickened her steps immediately ; who could 
have come P 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


I am a little pilgrim here, this world is not my rest ; 

I seek a country far away, the country of the blest. 

No sin nor sorrow there are known, but all is fair 
and bright ; 

It has a sky without a cloud, a day without a night. 


I long to reach that happy land, my Father’s house 
is there ; 
And in its mansions Jesus will a place for me pre- 


are. 

A loving welcome waits for me, and friends now 
gone before 

Will meet me, with rejoicing smiles, when all my 
toils are o'er. 


Earth’s treasures may be fair, but soon the loveliest 
must decay ; 

Earth’s pleasures may be sweet, but soon they fade 
and pass away ; 

But that bright land to which I go has perfect peace 


and joy, 
And its immortal flowers nor time nor change can 
e’er destroy. 


The precious gifts which God bestows while here I 
pass along, 
I take with joyful hand, and praise his goodness in 


my rong 
But 2 not let them stay my steps towards the home 
love 
Nor win my heart from those rich hopes which Ee 
has placed above. 


iki the dangers of the way I have a heareniy 

uide, 

Nor need [any evil fear while He is at my side; 

He leads me by the cooling streams, and in the 
pastures green, 

And on his arm, when I am tired, He gently bids 
me lean, 
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Before I reach my journey’s end, o’er death’s dark, 
narrow sea 

I have to pass, but my kind Guide will cross its 
waves with me; 

Nor mere me till I plant my feet on that eternal 


ore, 
Where toil, and weariness, and pain will trouble me 
m0 more. 


Yam a little pilgrim here, this world is not my rest ; 
I hasten to my home above, the home I love the 


best. 

How light my pilgrimage appears with such an end 
in view, 

O WOULD THAT ALL WHO READ THESE LINES BECAME 
A PILGRIM TOO! ANNA. 


“ABLE TO SAVE!” 


In the middle of the night a loud cry of ‘‘ Fire!” 
was heard in the neighbourhood of London. A 
small house was in flames. There was soon a 
crowd of people on the spot; the engines were 
sent for, and all was done that could be done to 
save the dwelling. 

But in vain. The fire was raging too fiercely 
to be extinguished, and within twenty-four hours 
nothing was left of the house but the bare walls. 

One little boy belonging to the family nearly 

‘perished. He had been forgotten in the hurry 
and excitement, and was seen crying at a bed- 
room window. Atthe risk of his own life, a brave 
engine-man—one of those helmeted heroes who 
have gained such deserved renown—rushed into 
the burning room, seized the little fellow with his 
strong arm, and brought him safely to the ground. 
That poor child must have perished in the flames 
if the fireman had not been able to save him. But 
he was able, and thus the boy’s life was preserved. 
How much the boy owed to that kind deliverer ! 

Now, think of a different scene. It is that of 
a shipwrecked crew. Their vessel was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and they all sank, as in a 
moment, beneath the waves. \ 

Could no one have helped them? Alas, no! 

Many saw their danger and witnessed their sad 
end without the possibility of rescuing them, for 
there was not a life-boat at hand, and any other 
boat would have been immediately engulphed in 
the roaring ocean. So those gallant sailors found 
a watery grave, because none were able to snatch 
them from it. 

What a mighty Saviour Jesus Christ is! 
From far worse perils than a burning house or a 
sinking ship He has saved thousands upon thou- 
lands of the numan race. Saved them from sin, 
and misery, and destruction! Saved them from 
the punishmen: which they deserved, and the sor- 
rows which they dreaded. Saved them from the 
fearful grasp of Satan, and the deceitfulness of 
their own hearts. Saved them to glorify God on 
earth, and to enjoy Him for ever in heaven! 

They could not save themselves. Nor could 
any of their fellow-creatures save them. Such 


experiments had often been tried, but only to end 
in utter disappointment. Christ, and Christ alone, 
was really able to save. It was his right hand 
and his holy arm which obtained the victory, Ps. 
Xcvili. 2. 

And it is just the same still, dear reader. 
There is but one answer to the earnest inquiry, 
“What must I do to be saved?” You know 
that answer, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” Trust Him, for He 
is not only willing but He is ade to save unto the 
uttermost all those who come unto God by Him, 
Heb. vii. 25. Then look confidently to Him for 
deliverance. 

But be sure that you look exclusively to Him. 
“For there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved,” 
Acts iv, 12. 

All efforts to save yourself will be useless. 
Some years ago, a traveller in Switzerland fell 
into one of those fearful chasms which yawn 
amidst the snowy mountains. He could not 
climb up, and the ropes of tho guides were too 
short to reach him. The consequence was that 
he perished. My reader, your repentance, your 
tears, your prayers, your good deeds, your self- 
righteousness must not be rested upon for salva- 
tion; they cannot reach far enough to rescue you 
from peril, and to raise you from ruin. 

But a powerful hand is outstretched towards 
you; an Almighty arm is uplifted on your behalf. 
One “able to save” is waiting to be your Saviour. 
Will you let Him save you? Your sins may be 
great, your enemies may be numerous, your heart 
may be hard, your difficulties may seem insur- 
mountable, but only yield yourself to Christ's 
care; only say to Him from the heart— 

** Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace, 
Guilt » plead thy righteousness :”” 


and you shall find in your own happy experience 
that He is “able to save.” M. 


THE GIRL AND THE PIN. 


‘¢ On, never mind ; it is only a pin! don’t trouble 
yourself to pick it up.” 

“ Only a pin, Lucy! Were I that little pin, I 
should say to you, ‘If you had lived in Henry 
VIII.’s days, Miss Lucy, you would have treated 
me with more respect.’ ” 

“Should 1? Tell me why, Mrs. Pin?” 

‘Because my family was not so numerous 
then, and we were consequently of more value; 
indeed, we were a great deal thought of when we 
came over from France.” 

“From France, did you say ?” 

“Yes; we belonged here originally, but tra- 
velled to England ona visit to Catherine Howard, 
Queen of Henry VIII. A present of a few pins 
was very acceptable-at that time; and you may be 
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sure nobody then would pass one by without 
stooping to pick it up. Alas, how things are 
changed !”’ 

“And changed, too, for the better, for it is 
much more convenient to have plenty of pins for 
use than to be obliged to take great care of two or 
three. But it puzzles me to tell how the ladies 
managed before you were obliging enough to come 
into existence ?” 

“Why, skewers of wood, and brass, and even 
of silver and gold, were employed before regular 
pins were made.” : 

“‘They were, in fact, pins without heads.” 

“Yes, only more clumsy ; and people managed 
with as few of them as possible. Women’s dress 
was fastened by ribbon ties, by clasps, by hooks 
and eyes, and by lacing.” 

“When were pins first manufactured in this 
country ?’’ 

“In 1543; and they were deemed of sufficient 
importance for Parliament to make a law respect- 
ing them. ‘Pins,’ it was enacted, ‘should be 
double-headed, and have the head fast soldered to 
the sbank, well smoothed, and the point roundly 
filed and sharpened.’ Nor was the price allowed 
to be raised; but the next year, however, there 
being ‘a scarcity of pins within the realm,’ the 
price rose, and this clause was omitted. We 
were very dear then, Miss Lucy; now we are so 
cheap, that you can afford to waste us.” 

“Well, you are cheap, certainly ; but I sup- 
pose it is very easy to make such a little bit of a 
thing as you are?” 

“Not quite so easy as you imagine; at least 
as many as fourteen pairs of clever hands have to 
labour before I am brought to perfection.” 

“Is it possible? Is not one man enough to 
make the whole of a pin ?” 

“One man could, of course, accomplish it; 
but where a number of operations are required in 
the production of one article, it is desirable to 
keep one person, or set of persons, to one opera- 
tion, so that, by constant practice, he may acquire 
skill and rapidity in his particular department.” 

TI understand ; that is what we call ‘ division 
of labour.’ What is the first thing that is done 
an the manufacture of a pin ?” 

‘The wire is first cleansed by dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then reduced to the required size by 
passing it through a draw-plate. It is next care- 
fully straightened, and divided in separate lengths, 
each sufficient for six pins of the kind intended to 
be made.” 

‘What next ?” 

‘They have to be pointed. This is dono at a 
machine called a mili, The mill has two wheels, 
one rough and the other much finer, both of 
which revolve very rapidly. ‘The person engaged 
in this part of the work takes from fifty to eighty 
pieces of the cut wire between his fingers, and so 
moves them as he holds the ends to the wheels, 
first to the rough one and then to the fine, that 
all are ground down equally. From the euds of 


each pointed wire lengths are cut off sufficient for 
two pins, and the other portion returned to the 
ae and so on until the six are pointed, 

hile all this is going on with the pin-stems, the 
heads are being got ready.” 

“How do they prepare such tiny round 
knobs ?” 

“If you were to examine amy head you would 
find that it is not a soiid knob fastened on the top, 
but that it is a coil of extremely fine wire.” 

‘“‘T never knew that before.” 

‘Yes; the wire for the pin-heads is coiled in a 
compact spiral round a wire of the size of the 
pins; the middle wire is then withdrawn, and 
two or three turns of the spiral are cut off for 
each head. They are hardened by being maue 
hot, and then thrown into cold water.” 

‘What trouble for a pin’s head! How are 
they stuck on ?” | 

“A number of them being put into a bowl, 
the workman takes the pointed stems between his 
fingers and moves them through the heads, with 
® threading kind of motion. The wires catch up 
a head; if more than one it is knocked off; and 
the pins are placed one at a time in o mould, 
beneath a hammer which can be raised by the 
foot. The hammer descends, and, striking the 
top of the pin, moulds and fastens the head, and 
leaves the top smooth and round.” 

“What tedious work! It does not get on 
very fast, I should think,” 

“A man will head about 1500 pins in an 
hour.” | 

“That is pretty well. And now, 1 suppose, 
the pin is finished ?” 

“Oh no, not yet. Itis very dingy and dirty, 
and has to be boiled in a solution of tartar. Then 
it has to be whitened or tinned, so as to go forth 
into the world in a respectable dress.” 

‘** Whitewashed, like we do the walls with a 
brush ?” 

* Quite a wrong guess, Miss Lucy. About six 
pounds of pins are put into a copper pan, then 
seven or eight pounds of grain tin, then more 
pins and more tin until the pan is filled. Water 
is poured in, and the pan is set on the fire, and, 
when it is hot, the surface is sprinkled with cream 
of tartar, and the boiling continued for an hour.’’ 

“Is that all?” 

“Nearly so. The pins are washed, dried, and 
then polished by being shaken in & icatueru bug 
with bran.” 

‘ However do they get the pins out of the bran?” 

‘The bran is separated by winnowing.”’ 

** And then ° 

‘And then they are collected in bowls for 
papering, which is the employment of women and 


‘children ; after which they come, some of them, 


Miss Lucy, into your possession.” 

- I had not any idea that there was so 
much to be said about the making of @ pin !” 

‘‘ And have you any idea what lessons may be 
learnt from a piu?” 
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** Lessons! No, indeed.” 

“Then I may tell you that I was once present 
at a meeting where a little pin like me formed the 
subject of an amusing and useful little sermon. I 
will give you the lessons that were drawn, and 
then leave you to think them over, and to see 
how they apply, at your leisure. The first obser- 
vation made was— 

I. That little things are often undervalued. 

Il. That when we lose our blessings we think 
more of their worth. 

Ill. That crooked tempers spoil great useful- 
ness. 

IV. That things should be carefully handled ; 
or, that points are to be avoided. 

V. That small things may be of great use. 
C. GROVE, 


————— 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CuaPTer IV.—Wny THERE was NO BREAD IN 
THE BaxkrER’s SHop. 


Iw one of the small streets, and at the poorer part 
of Malverton, there were two baker’s shops, one 
at each end of the street, which was a long one. 
There was no other baker very near, and these 
men had a good prospect before them when they 
married and opened their shops. 

They had married within six months of each 
other, were about the same age, each had a nice, 
hard-working wife, and was blessed with three chil- 
dren, They shared the local custom very fairly, 
and, as the neighbours said, “ might have done a 
tidy stroke of business, and had a trifle besides in 
the bank against a rainy day.” 

Ah, the rainy day came often enough, but 
there was nothing in the bank to welcome its 
arrival. 

How was this? ‘Reader, the reason was a sad 
one; though the story is a common one, which is 
also sad. These men were drunkards! Phil 
Jones first began to neglect his family and his 
business. He was drawn away by the attractions 
of the Red Lion; and when he was at home, and 
not positively intoxicated, was so abrupt and testy 
with his customers that they said he was crustier 
than his own loaves; and these had of late become 
crusty enough, owing to his negligence in attend- 
ing to his oven. And then, when Phil Jones 
went astray, he naturally enough drew his neigh- 
bour Hartley along with him, for these men had 
been boys together at school, and, as each had a 
good business, they had no feelings of rivalry, but 
continued as brother tradesmen to hold pleasant 
fellowship with each other. Consequently the 
were often together of an evening, and, when Phil 
Jones began to spend his evenings at the Red 
Lion, Richard Hartley was too easily persuaded 
to join him, 


In vain their wives, with many tears, urged 
them to stay at home. At first they laughed good 
humouredly at their expostulations, told them they 
were silly women, and asked, as they strolled out 
of their shop doors, what harm could possibly 
arise from smoking a friendly pipe, and drinking 
® pot of “ half-and-half” at the Red Lion. 

! harm enough came of it, and quickly 
too, for the broad road is always down hill, and 
the travellers along it are moving with a constantly 
accelerated pace. 

Harm enough, for at the time when our story 
opens, the business had fallen off at each shop to 
an alarming extent, and many people went to a 
baker’s shop a street or two distant, though it was 
farther to go, and though poor people like to deal 
with their neighbours if they can. 

Shall we take a peep into one of these shops P 
We will choose Hartley’s, for, of the two, we con- 
fess to a feeling of greater pity for him than for 
his neighbour Jones. Jones had been brought 
up better, had had a pious mother, and with more 
light came under greater responsibility than poor 
Hartley, who as a boy had small opportunity of 
acquiring right principles. 

We reach Hartley’s shop, but it is an unfor- 
tunate occasion for our visit. The landlord has 
come about his rent, not for it, for he has paid 
many visits already without getting his money, 
and now abandons all hope of obtaining it. The 
conversation is @ painful one to which we are 
listening, 

**Come, come, Mrs. Hartley, this won’t do,” 
said the landlord sharply, but not very unkindly. 
He was a short, stout, business sort of person, 
with a stick in his hand, which he struck upon the 
floor occasionally to give extra emphasis to his 
speeches. They were emphatic enough to be sure 
in themselves, but, perhaps, Mr. Davis thought 
otherwise. | 

Mrs. Hartley put her apron up to her eyes, 
but she said nothing in reply. 

“Tsay,” said Mr. Davis, “it really won’t do. 
I can’t be kept out of my rent’ in this way.” 

‘We are very sorry, sir; I wish we could 
manage to——” 

Her visitor interrupted her. “ Yes, yes; tho 
old story. Very sorry, of course. No doubt you 
are, but your sorrow does not put any money into 
my pocket. I wish your husband were as sorry.” 

“I am sure, sir, he’s sorry to be so behind.” 

“Then why does not his sorrow keep him 
away from that Red Lion, I should like to know?” 

Again there was no reply, but tears, 

Mr. Davis walked a step or two towards the 
door, for he had a feeling heart though a some- 
what harsh manner, and he never could bear to 
see @® woman cry. In a moment, however, he 
turned round again, struck his stick upon the 
floor in an angry way, and said, ‘“ Where’s that 
precious husband of yours now, eh ?” 

Not the words but the tone hurt the poor 
woman's feelings, and the apron came suddenly 
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away from her face as she said, “ You forget, sir, 
he’s my husband.” 

“I’m not likely to forget it, I think,” replied 
the landlord in a milder manner, “ while I look at 
you, and see how you are changed from the smil- 
ing little Jenny Robins that used to bring us our 
eggs every week. I wonder Hartley can touch a 
drop of liquor after he has looked at your pale 
face. He must be a bad fellow.” 

“‘He’s not a bad husband,” said the poor, 
affectionate wife, ‘ not when he’s himself.” 

** And when is that? Once a year?” 

“* He is not always in a bad way, sir.” 

“ Really, now, isn’t he?” 

“No, sir, sometimes he is steady and kind.” 

“ Ah, that is, I suppose, when they won’t chalk 
up another pot of beer on his score, or when Phil 
Jones won’t stand treat. But, Mrs. Hartley” — 
the landlord thought he had better give the con- 
versation a turn, so he glanced round the shop, 
saw it was empty, and said—‘“ Why, where is the 
bread this morning? Have you sold it all?” 

The turn which he gave to the conversation 
did not mend matters, for the woman cried still 
more, as she sobbed out, * We've had none to 
sell.” 

** How is that ?” 

“We have got nothing to heat the oven with.” 

“Won't anybody trust you with a faggot of 
wood?” He regretted that he had asked the 
question, for he knew he could have answered it 
himself. He did not wait for an answer, but 
said, “And, if you had fuel, I suppose you have 
got no flour ?” 

“ Only a handful, sir.” 

‘Ah, a pretty pass your husband has brought 
his family to.” The stick went down with a 
startling knock. ‘“ Where’s your child Hannah ?” 

Hannah was the eldest of the three children. 
She was at a neighbour's, nursing a baby. She 
had been there a week. 

“Nursing a baby!” repeated Mr. Davis; 
“why she is little more than a baby herself. How 
old is she?” 

* Almost eight, sir.” 

** Almost eight, is she? and a pretty creature 
even for eight. How could yau have the con- 
science to set her to work lugging about a baby, 
and a heavy baby, of course ?” 

“ T could not help it, sir; the baby is a very 
small one, and they give her sixpence a-week and 
her meals.” _ 

“* Sixpence a-week !” 

* Well, sir, it is not so much for the money I 
let her go as for the food. They are very kind to 
her, and the child gets her meals there as hearty 
. she likes to eat; and she could not get it 

ere.” 

** Poor little Hannah!’ said the Jandlord, com- 
passionately. Then headded, “ Where’s the other 
children ?” 

“TI have left the poor things in bed to sleep 
on, for I had little to give them when they were 


| does not trouble me. 


up, and I thought they would not be so hungry 
in bed.” 


The landlord gave alittle husky cough. What 
a terrible thing is Poverty! And what a still 
more terrible thing when evening visits to the 
Red Lion bring it on. Feelings were conflicting 
in Mr. Davis’s mind ; compassion for the wife and 
helpless children struggled with wrathful emo- 
tions as he thought of the drunken husband and 
father, and he felt he could have knocked Hartley 
down before him, just as he at that moment did 
illustratively knock his stick down upon the 
floor. 

There was a pause. Then he said, “ Where's 
Hartley ?” 

‘* Not up yet, sir.” 

“ Not up !’’ repeated the landlord. 

The woman hesitated. “He was not very 
well, and I thought he had better keep in bed.” 

the evasion did not screen her husband. 
She saw that it did not. The “ Pooh, pooh,” 
which was the immediate response, was plain 
enough in its meaning. 

Just then there was a heavy step on the stairs. 
“Why, he must be coming down!” said Mrs. 
Hartley in great alarm, for she had no idea in 
what state her husband would present himself. 
** I had better go to him.” 

‘Yes, you had better,” said the landlord, drily. 

It was as Mr. Davis had suspected. Hartley 
had been sleeping off the effects of last night's 
revelry at the Red Lion. He was tolerably sober 
now, though the heavy eyelids and the unsteady 
gait proclaimed the drunkard too plainly as he 
stumbled into the room to speak to his landlord. 
He tried to carry it off in a fine, gay manner. 
“Sorry I’m not quite well this morning, Mr. 
Davis ; got a bad headache, and laid in bed a 
bit late to lose it.” 

‘“*Got a heartache too? for, if you have not, 
you ought to have.” 

The man tried to laugh, as if it were a joke 
of his landlord, though the words had been 
spoken sternly. ‘No, sir,” he said, “my heart 
Called about your rent, I 
suppose, Mr. Davis?” _ 

“Of course, I never call about anything else.” 

‘It is not just convenient at present to settle 
with you.” 

“TI don’t suppose it is.” 

*‘ And, if you would wait a little longer, per- 
haps business will——” 

“Will go to the dogs altogether, if it is not 
already gone,” broke in the landlord, testily. 

Hartley tried to draw himself up in a manly 
sort of way, but, alas! manliness had long ceaseil 
to be his companion. “TI will pay you your rent, 
sir, as soon as I possibly can; I cannot say 
more.” ; 

‘‘ At least you need not,’’ was the rejoinder, 
“for you know it would be useless. If words 
would pay me you would soon be out of my debt. 
But words won’t do it, and you have nothing else 
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to do it with. Your shop is empty, your oven is 
cold, you’ve scarcely a stick of furniture left, and 
your children are half-starved.” 

‘*Come, Mr. Davis, don’t be hard with me.” 

“ Hard! hard! have I been hard with you I 
should like to know ?” | 

“*No, sir, you have been very kind,” inter- 
posed the poor, trembling wife. 

‘*T know I have, whether you know it or not ; 
I have waited a whole year for my rent, and I 
have done it entirely out of regard for your poor 
wife. But for Jenny’s sake, because we knew 
her when she was a child, yow should have been 
bundled off long ago, Hartley.” 

Hartley winced. He knew that Jenny had 
gained him a reprieve, and he hoped she would 
gain him one now. So he said, “I hope, sir, you 
will have patience with me, or I don’t know what 
my poor wife and children will do.” 

But Mr. Davis had fully decided upon his 
plans. He had seen for some time past that no 
good would come of Hartley’s keeping on with a 
shop into which customers scarcely ever came. 
With his habits unchanged, his business could 
only get worse and worse. At the present time 
the shutters might as well be put up, for there 
was nothing to sell; and, as far as Hartley was 
concerned, the shutters need not come down again. 
Of course, under such circumstances, it was use- 
less to let them remain as tenants, and he meant, 
therefore, to forego his claim for the year’s rent, 
and Jet them remove their few poor goods, on 
condition, as he said, “that they cleared out to- 
morrow.” 

To-morrow! It was a terrible thing for the 
poor wife to hear; but she felt that Mr. Davis, 
though abrupt in speech, was really acting kindly. 
They could do no good by remaining in his house, 
it was keeping him out of his rent, and they could 
not expect him to let them do that. Besides, he 
was forgiving them the payment of the rent so 
long due, and that was kind. So she reconciled 
herself as well as she could to the thought of leav- 
ing the house. But her heart was ready to burst, 
and she could not get the words out in which she 
tried to thank Mr. Davis. 

Hartley looked gloomy. He had guessed it 
would come to this some day. The “some day” 
had overtaken him. He could find nothing to 
say, aud he saw that the landlord’s decision would 
not be revoked. 

When the landlord went out of the shop, he 
slipped a shilling into Mrs. Hartley’s hand, just 
when her husband buried his face in his hands, so 
that he did not see what was being done. He 
would have given her more, but he was not sure, 
though in obedience to a look from him she re- 
ceived it silently, that she would be able to 
keep it. ; 

He was right; the first question, when he was 
gone, was, “ Has he given you anything?” and he 
took the shilling from his wife, put on his hat, 
and said, “I’m just going out for a few minutes.” 


The “few minutes” grew into a day, for Hartley 
did not make his appearance again till late at 
night, and then he was unable to get up-stairs 
without assistance, and both his wife and his 
child Hannah had ‘to help him in the best way 
they could. 

The scene, though a common one, is so sad 
that we draw the veil over it. Our narrative is 
from life, but we do not wish to render it too 
graphic. 


Cuartrn V.—A Watxk To Friars’ Mount. 


Wuen Mr. Thornton arrived at Malverton he 
determined to take some refreshment before he 
went into the town. After some arrangement 
which he made about his luggage, he went to the 
hotel which adjoined the terminus, and ordered 
luncheon. Not that he was very hungry, for his 
excitement increased as he realized the nearness 
of his new responsibilities, and he could think of 
little else than the work which lay before him. 

When his repast was concluded—the affair of 
very few minutes—he told the waiter he was 
going to Friars’ Mount, and wished to know the 
best way. 

‘* Like a fly, sir? ready in two minutes.” 

“No; I prefer walking. It is not very far, I 
suppose.” 

‘“Why, a goodish bit, sir,” answered the 
waiter; “can’t be less than two miles from here, 
that is if s0 be you take the short cut, sir.” 

“Short cut! which is that? Through the 
town ?” 

** Oh no, sir, there’s a nearer way than through 
the town.” 

“Longer or shorter, I had rather avoid the 
streets ; they don’t look very inviting just here.” 
Mr. Thornton had seen several clusters of small 
dingy houses at a little distance from the station, 
as the train slowly rolled in, and their poverty- 
stricken aspect had not given him very favourable 
impressions of the town. 

“Why you see, sir,” replied the waiter, put- 
ting one plate on another in readiness to take 
away—‘ you see this isthe worser end of Malver- 
ton. No gentry live hereabouts; it’s only the 
factory people. The better sort of persons live at 
the other end where Friars’ Mount is.” 

‘ a Oh, Friars’ Mount is at the other end, is 
i 

** Yes, sir, right over against the church, It’s 
been very much built upon these late years. No- 
body comes down into these parts, except they 
are a-coming to the station, and then ‘ needs must’ 
you know, sir.” 

“T should think itis rather against this hotel.” 

** No, sir, I don’t think it matters. You'll see 
there’s a good step from this house to the be- 
ginning of Malverton, and then people soon find 
out the bye-ways, so as to cut poverty, as every- 
body likes to do; and why shouldn’t they, to be 
sure, a8 One may say, sir.” 
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** And which is the bye-way you speak of ?” said 
Mr. Thornton, amused by the man’s moralizings. 

“Tl show you, sir, if you'll just step to the 
door,” answered the attendant, with a professional 
flourish of his napkin. 

Mr. Thornton took his hat and stick, and 
followed the waiter to the door. 

“There, sir,’ said the man, pointing to a cart 
going along, “you see yonder cart, sir, belonging 
to that ne’er-do-weel, Phil Jones.” 

‘“* Yes.” 

“Well, sir, just about where it’s got to now 
you'll find a stile.” 

‘On the right.” 

Yes, sir, on the right. Well, cross that stile, 
then go over the field, till you come to another 
stile. Then you'll have to cross the brook, and 
then you'll see a blacksmith’s forge, turn to the 
left of that, and when you’ve got to Mrs. Hard- 
man’s school you must—but stop, sir, you'd better 
ask at the school.” 

“Yes, I think so too, I shan’t be able to re- 
member any more directions, thank you; I think 
I shall manage now.” 

Mr. Thornton soon came to the stile in the 
lane which led into the town. He crossed it, 
and walked quickly along the narrow path that 
ran, as such paths generally do, diagonally through 
the field. But when he came to the second stile, 
he was at a loss to know whither his steps should 
next be bent. On the other side of it was a rough 
road, such as are only used for carts, full of deep 
ruts which were dry enough now, but in wet 
weather must be impassable. ‘ Which way am I 
to go now?” thought the traveller, “ am I to go 
down this corrugated road, as my friend Swann 
would call it? or am I to cross this third stile, 
and look for the brook beyond it? Yes, that will 
be the best way, because it’s straightforward, and 
I always like to go straight on, if I have not got 
any clear directions to turn aside.” 

When he had mounted on the third stile, he 
was struck with amazement at the panorama 
suddenly presented to his view. The dingy houses 
in the first place, and then some clumps of trees, 
had shut in the view, so that Mr. Thornton was 
not prepared for the beautiful prospect that now 
feasted his eyes. He sat upon the stile, and gazed 
admiringly, turning himself in various directions 
so as to take in the whole landscape. 

It was not a mountainous country, nor were 
Mr. Thornton’s emotions those which the great 
mountains would have called up. Some writer 
observes, “ that the softer graces of landscape 
are chiefly to be found in a district uneven, but 
not mountainous, and may be contemplated with 
not less pleasure because among them may be 
found some of the works of human hands.” This 
was precisely what our friend thought. He had 
seen wilder, more magnificent scenery. He had 
gazed on the august spectacle of beetling crags, 
yawning chasms, black lakes shut in by terrific 
mountains, and shaggy forests where no sight or 


sound reminded him of man. And he had then 
fancied he could comprehend how Elijah felt 
when he stood in the mouth of the mountain cave 
tremblingly alone with God! 

But it is not good to be always trembling. 
Neither is the impression thus created of the 
Great Maker’s power the most desirable one. It 
was the still small voice that Jehovah himself pre- 
ferred as the medium of his revelation to his ser- 
vant. The gentle whispers that steal through the 
foliage, in some quiet sylvan glade, are more di- 
vine than the cataracts that dash terrifically down 
Niagara’s rocks. Man, in his strange conception 
of the Great Father, trembles when the thunder 
rolls over his head, and the lightnings flash around 
him in their awful play; he trembles, and says, 
‘God is here.” Yet, when the sunshine sparkles 
on the dewdrops, lighting them into gems “of 
purest ray serene,’ or when the still small rain 
falls noiselessly on the tender herb, renewing the 
face of the earth, man neither trembles nor adores, 
and he no longer says, “ God is here.” 

Foolish man! untaught in heavenly lore, God 
is not in the thunderstorm so really and so fully 
as He is in the summer light and the fruitful 
shower. When the fires leaped forth in sudden 
conflagration, when the strong winds rent the 
mountain, when earthquakes upheaved the solid 
ground, Elijah recognized no presence of Jehovah. 
But when the still small voice stole, like a child’s 
whisper, into his cavern, the prophet “ wrapped 
his face in his mantle,” and felt that he stood be- 
fore the Almighty. 

Have you been like Elijah? or have you re- 
sembled the many thousands that seem to regard 
God as the terrible Being who frowns in the 
thundercloud, and bares his sword in the light- 
ning’s flash, rather than as the beneficent Being who 
is good to all, whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, whosecompassions fail not, and whosends his 
showers of blessing on the evil and on the good ? 

The curate of Malverton looked as intently on 
the scene before him asif he were trying to daguer- 
reotype a bird’s-eye view on the sensitive tablet of 
memory. Perhaps he was. There, on his ex- 
treme right, were some park-like woods, apparently 
fringing a beautiful piece of water, that now glis- 
tened in the sunshine At the farther extremity 
of this pretty lake, several children were disport- 
ing themselves, and one little group seemed intent . 
on the sailing of a mimic sloop which they had 
just launched. ‘The calm retreat, but not the 
silent shade,” said Mr. Thornton to himself, as he 
gazed on the children, whose merry shouts faintly 
reached his ears. Just at this spot, a country 
lane, winding past the margin of the water, went 
in among the trees, and opened a vista of no little 
beauty. Two or three rustic cottages grouped 
themselves in a picturesque way with the lofty 
trees in front, and with the foliage which lay be- 
hind them, while a ruined tower, which rose 
loftily in the background, almost completed the 
picture. Almost, for Mr. Thornton thought that 
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the two cows which walked leisurely along quite 
necessary to the perfection of this rustic scene. 
You perceive that in this he accorded with Mar- 
garet Sewell in taste. Perhaps they may provein 
accord on other topics. Ah! perhaps they may. 
Various fields, with their boundary. hedges, 
stretched away from the lake till they joined the 
houses, which lay scattered about as if they had 
been dropped in pleasant nooks without much 
concern for regularity. They all seemed to have 


gardens, and to possess nothing of a town aspect, - 
except that such pretty clusters of villas are only’ 


found in the immediate vicinity of towns, and 
anust, therefore, to a certain extent, have urban 
associations. In this instance, the existence of the 
“town” was a matter of inference, for the trees 
‘completely hid it from Mr. Thornton’s view. 

n the midst of these villas, the grave old 
church raised its square heavy tower. Behind it, 
on ground which rose with rather a steep inclina- 
tion—dquite, in fact, overhanging the town—were 
several houses, which, from their elevated position, 
might be Friars’ Mount, as our traveller conjec- 
tured. Still higher up wereother houses, but only one 
here and there, lying embosomed in bushy-looking 
clumps of trees, their white stone walls contrasting 
well with the green of the foliage. 

It was a natural amphitheatre of the most pic- 
turesque character, and the massive form which 
the groups of trees presented, showed that the 
Past still clung with its solemn memories to those 
steep declivities, notwithstanding that the Present 
was crowding in with its busy chattering of to-day. 
From that Friars’ Mount girdled monks may have 
often looked, and with much complacency, upon 
the secluded grandeur of their sylvan retreat, and 
as they chauted their matin song—no mean song- 
sters even where the woods were vocal with other 
melodies—they may have rejoiced over that bro- 
ther’s shrewdness which selected so goodly a spot 
for the abode of their fraternity. 

**T am glad the friars are gone!” said Mr. 
Thornton, as the thought of them occurred to his 
mind ; ‘‘ they were men of the past, and they were 
only suited to the past, when men had time to 
dream, when nobles could not read or write, and 
when religion herself (at least such religion as 
friars taught) had only a picture alphabet which 
she was not at all able to make out.” 

The friars have departed, it is true, but the 
spirit that animated them may be enshrined in 
other moulds. Popery will not die till the Lord 
consumes it by the brightness of his coming. 

Mr. Thornton looked at his watch and started 
up. It was time for him to be gone as well as 
the friars. But which way should he turn? He 
really could not decide. As the crow flies, it was 
easy enough, but that was impracticable. He 
thought he would go on, keeping as far as pos- 
sible in a line with the rising ground behind the 
ae till he met somebody who could direct 


He had not proceeded far, before he heard 
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voices. He bent his steps in that direction, 
hoping to find some one to tell him the way. 
The voices came from the other side of an old, 
gnarled oak, and a blue silk dress which just 
peeped into sight was as significant as a bit of un- 
known bone is to Professor Owen. 

They were so busy talking that they did not 
hear his approach. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “Mary Powe.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Rosert, the son of Hugh Capet, was succeeded 
by his son Henry, in the year 1031. <A civil war 
in his reign was succeeded by a dreadful famine. 
War, pestilence, and famine often follow one an- — 
other ; because war not only exposes the crops to 
fire and robbery, but prevents men from sowing 
their crops for the next year; then famine follows 
for want of corn, and to supply its loss people eat 
unwholesome food, which brings pestilence. King 
Henry, reminded by these disasters of the provi- 
dence of God, commanded that his people should 
henceforth dedicate the three last days of the 
week to worshipping Him with fasting and prayer, 
which was called the “Truce of God.” 

In the reign of his son, Philip I., William 
Duke of Normandy conquered England, and Peter 
the Hermit preached the first crusade. All the 
Christian kings and princes resolved to rescue 
Jerusalem from the Turks, and, after much blood- 
shed, they succeeded in doing so, and set a king 
over it called Godfrey of Bouillon. He would 
not, however, let himself be crowned, saying, “I 
will never wear a crown of gold where my Saviour 
wore a crown of thorns.” 

After Philip came Louis VI., who was suc- 
ceeded by Louis VII. In his reign St. Bernard 
preached a second crusade, which was undertaken 
at great expense, but it was unsuccessful. During 
King Louis’ absence on this crusade he left France 
in the care of 3 good minister named Suger, who, 
in consequence of his wise and virtuous discharge 
of his trust, was called the father of his country. 

Philip Augustus, the next king of France, was 
brave and noble-hearted. He encouraged litera- 
ture and the arts, and built many fine cathedrals. 
He was succeeded by Louis VIII., who made war 
with England because our king Henry ITI. would 
not do homage to him for his possessions in France, 
part of which had come to him from William the 
Conqueror, and part from the wife of Henry ILI., 
who was a French princess. 

A little boy of twelve years old next became 
king. He was Louis IX., and was so good, pious, 
and well brought up, that he was called Saint 
Louis. Saint means holy, and he, in the opinion 
of the times, was holy and blameless. His good 
mother, Blanche of Castile, was, ina great mea- 
sure, the instrument of his goodness, for she had 
educated him most carefully. 
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When he reached the age of twenty-one he | 


took upon himself the government of his kingdom, 
but still continued to attend to the advice of his 
good and wise mother. At thirty years of age he 
had a dangerous illness, during which he vowed 
that, if he recovered, he would make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Thistime he acted against the 
advice of his mother, who did not wish him to 
leave his kingdom, but he thought himself bound 
to keep his vow. People should, indeed, be care- 
ful to keep their word, but they should be careful 
not to make imprudent promises: God does not 
exact vows of us, though He approves of good 
resolutions, providing we keep them. Louis 
never saw his good mother again, for she died 
while he was on this crusade. Afterwards he 
went on a second, hoping to deliver the Christians 
from the Turks; but he caught the plague and 
died, to the great grief of his subjects. 

’ Louis IX. was succeeded by Philip IIT. in 
1270. He was rather a simple young man, 
but his people were very happy and prosperous, 
and several provinces were added to drance in 
his reign. 

Philip IV. succeeded him in 1286. He was 
of a ilent and ambitious character, and it was 
his policy to depress his nobles, and raise the 
middle classes of his people. For this purpose he 
allowed different communes to send deputies to 
attend the meeting of the States General, which, 
till then, had only consisted of the nobles and 
bishops. This king commanded all private wars 
to cease till his own wars were ended; and when 
he had brought his wars to a conclusion, he rode 
on horseback into the church of Notre Dame to 
return thanks. He made laws how many dresses 
each person was to have, and how many dishes 
they might have at dinner and supper. 

Three sons of this king reigned after him in 
turn. Their names were Louis X., Philip V., and 
Charles IV. The latter left only a daughter ; 
and, as the law of France forbade a woman to 
reign, he was succeeded by his cousin, Philip of 
Valois, who was called Philip VI. 

_King Edward III., of England, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Philip V., laid claim to the 
crown of France in right of his wife. This led to 
a dreadful war between the two countries, and 
King Edward, crossing over to France, beat the 
French at Cressy, and besieged and took the city 
of Calais. 

King Philip died in,1350, and was succeeded 
by his son John. During Philip’s reign the 
people were much oppressed by a tax being laid 
upon salt. This tax was called the Gabelle. 

John, who was forty years old when he became 
king, began by cruelly putting several persons to 
death who were merely suspected of sending news 
“of public affairs to the English. Our Black 
Prince fought King John at Poictiers, and took 
him prisoner. He brought him to England, and 
let him enter London on a fine white horse, while 
he rode beside him on a little black pony. 


Meanwhile, France, without a king, was in the 
greatest misery. The Dauphin (that is to say, the 
king’s eldest son) was too young and inexperienced 
to govern with authority. The rich made the poor 
little better than slaves, robbed them of their 
little, and burnt their cottages; and the poor 
armed themselves with pitchforks and scythes, and 
fell upon the rich, and burnt their castles, but in 
the end they were dispersed. This insurrection 
was called the Jacqueric. 

At length King John returned home for a 
short time, on condition that his ransom should be 
paid, and his sons kept as hostages by the Eng- 
lish, though only in the English dominions in 
France; but the young men very wrongly ran 
away from the English, which hurt their father 
so much that he thought himself bound to return 
to captivity in England. So he came over here, 
and soon after died in the Savoy Palace, near the 
Strand. 

King John was succeeded by his son, Charles 
V., who gave our King Edward more trouble than 
his father or grandfather had done, though he did 
not fight against him himself. He was fortunate 
in a great general called De Guesclin; and the 
French used to say they had the wisest king and 
bravest general in Europe. 


THE BLIND CARPENTER. 


“WHat canI do?” was the reply given the other 
day to a kind friend who was urging @ young 
companion to strive to be of some use in the 
world. ‘What can I do? I have neither 
money, nor talent, nor influence ; I have to work 
hard for my living, and my lot is a very lowly and 
obscure one; I don’t see how I can do any good 
to other people, indeed I scarcely think it ought 
to be expected of me.” 

Somebody is reading these lines just now 
whose feelings on this subject, if they were put 
into words, would be very similar to those we 
have been describing. Will that ‘“‘ Somebody” 
then be patient enough to listen to the follawing 
brief sketch of one whose life furnishes a pleasing 
answer to all such objections ? 

In s small but neat dwelling in the city of 
Glascow there resided, some years ago, two or 
three brothers of the name of Kay. They were 
carpenters by trade, and steady and industrious 
in their habits. The youngest one, who was called 
John, was quite blind. He lost his sight when 
between nine and ten years old, by the accidental 
explosion of a musket. 

It was a sad misfortune for him, poor boy! 
everybody said. But after the first shock was 
over, John bore his trial bravely. He never mur- 
mured, but helped, by his cheerful, contented 
ways, to comfort the friends wha were grieving 
over him. 

John could not lead an idle life. Although 
blind, he learnt to assist his brothers in their 
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business as carpenters; and, as he grew up, he 
was able entirely to support himself by his own 
earnings. He wrought in mahogany and other 
fine woods, and finished his work off with extra- 
ordinary neatness. 
Take a hint in passing, dear reader. Be dili- 
" gent and painstaking in your worldly employ- 
ment. Ifa blind carpenter taught himself to use 
his tools with skill and cleverness, ought a person 
with two bright eyes like yours to be satisfied 
without making all possible progress in his own 
peculiar calling P 
But, while John Kay was an excellent illus- 
tration of the motto, ‘“ Not slothful in business,” 
he was also a bright example of the remainder of 
the text, ‘‘ Fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” 
For John was an earnest, devoted Christian. 
The love of Christ acted so powerfully on his 
heart, that it constrained him to live not unto 
himself but unto Him who died for him and rose 
again. 
” Why, what could ke do? you ask. I will tell 
you. He took a deep interest in the accounts of 
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So John Kay lived and laboured until he had 
numbered thirty years; and then the summons 
came for him to go home. ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” said his heavenly Maater to 
him ; “enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

During John’s long illness, he manifested the 
greatest patience under suffering ; and the “ ruling 
passion” was strong even in death. His last 
efforts, his last prayer, his Jast words were in be- 
half of his dear Sunday-school children, to whom 
he left suitable books and messages. Many of 
them were bathed in tears when they heard that 
their beloved teacher had left them, and entered 
into rest. “ His works follow him.” 

Now, dear reader, please to throw away the 
excuses which you made at the commencement of 
this paper. I am sure you must be convinced 
that they are really not worth anything; so the 
sooner you get rid of them the better. hey only 
hinder your usefulness, retard your joy, and keep 
back frora you that delightful commendation of 
your Saviour, “ She hath done what she could.” 

If a blind mechanic, with but little education, 


missionary labours in foreign lands, and subscribed | and dependent on his own exertions for a liveli- 
to the missionary and other kindred societies to , hood, could thus glorify Christ, and do good to 
the utmost extent of his ability; and he collected | his fellow-creatures, I cannot help thinking that 
money for the same objects from those who were j you, with the gift of sight, may find egual oppor- 
richer than himself, for so well could he walk out | tunities of usefulness in the sphere in which you 
alone, that he needed no guide in the streets of | are placed. 
Glasgow. What does the eloquent appeal of John Kay’s 
Another of his plans for usefulness was the | life say to you? Nay, what does Christ himself, 
distribution of religious tracts. He took every | by his Word, and by his providence, say to you ? 
opportunity of giving them away both in town | “Son, go work to-day in my vineyard;” “ Feed 
and country. When on a journey from home, he } my lambs ;” “Give a cup of cold water to a dis- 
always carried a parcel of these little messengers | ciple, in the name of a disciple ;” “ And inasmuch 
in his pocket, that he might bestow them in the | as ye do it unto one of the least of these my bre- 
Cc. B. 


places he visited or give them away on the road, | thren, you are doing it unto Me.” 


Are you like him in this respect ? 

On one occasion John had been employed for 
several days in a gentleman’s house, where he 
spoke many a “ word in season” to the servants. 
One of them was particularly giddy, and quite 
unwilling to enter upon any serious conversation. 
He put into her hands a suitable tract, and re- 
quested her to read it, which she promised to do. 
A great change was soon observed in her conduct. 
She listened with attention when John addressed 
her on religious subjects, and expressed her 
astonishment that he who was blind could know 
so much about the Bible. 

But John’s chief delight was in the instruction 
of the young. He was a loving and persevering 
Sunday-school teacher; and on week-day even- 
ings he assembled sometimes the children and 
sometimes the teachers, for reading, exhortation, 
and prayer. He never seemed to grow weary, or 
to think that he had done enough. 

His fellow-teachers caught the influence of his 
ardent, hopeful spirit. When tempted to indo- 
lence or despondency, John’s cheering words and 
energetic manner stimulated them to fresh exer- 
tions. And the happy contagion spread even to 
other Sunday-schools in the neighbourhood. 


THE WATERCRESS GIRL. 


STANDING at my window 
In the early morn, 
Waiting for my breakfast, 
While the tea has drawn, 
Watching for the postinan 
Till he comes along,— 
Hark! for from a distance, 
Sounds this plaintive sonr— 
** Watercresses, cresses ! 
Fine and fresh are these ; 
Watercresses, cresses! 
Buy them, if you please.’ 


Nearer comes the singer ; 
I can see her now; 
What a look of sadness 
On her childish brow ! 
Ah, she knows what hunger 
Means, and pinching care, 
As her call rings loudly 
On the frosty air— 
‘“ Watercresseg, cresscs! 
Fine and fresh are these; 
Watercresses, cresses! 
Buy them, if you please.” 
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Such a shabby bonnet! 
Such a threadbare shawl! 
Boots too bad for mending ; 
Frock worn out and small. 
How the cold wind pierces, 
Softly falls the snow, 
Yet, although she shivers, 
Onwards she must go, 
Singing, “ Watercresses ! 
ine and fresh are these, 
Watercresses, cresses ! 
Buy them, if you please.” 


“Buy them P yes, and gladly! 
Take these pence, and bre 
Hard, my child, and rugged, 
Is the path you tread ! 
Yet your honest labour 
God will surely bless; 
Look to Him to give you, 
Day by day, success, 
As you plead for custom 
rom the homes of ease ; 
Singing, ‘ Watercresses ! 
Buy then, if you please.’’ 


panes om the window, 
B ast waits for me; 
Tea, and toast, and mutiins, 
Here outspread I see. 
And more thankful feelings 
Fill my heart to-day, 
ais I hear the echoes 
Of this simple lay, 
“ Watercresses, cresses ! 
Fine and fresh are these: 
Watercresses, cresses! 
Buy them, if you please.” 
W. H. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


INTRODUCTION OF PoTATOES.—Potatoes were first 
known in England about the year 1586. For nearly 
® century they were cultivated only in gardens as a 
curious exotic, furnishing an expensive luxury for 
the tables of none but the richest people in the 
kingdom. The plant which now supphes the poorest 
with a cheap and abundant article of food, was at 
one time so rare that, as appears from an account 
of the household expenses of Anne, wife of James I., 
the price of potatoes was rated at one shilling per 


pound! 


THe Cepars or LEBANON.—The cedars have 
Ciminished from a forest to a grove. The prophecy 
of Isainh has long since been fulfilled, ana * Leba- 
non is turned into a fruitful field,” “the rest of the 
trees of his forest are few that a child may write 
them.” The cedars of Lebanon scarcely occupy a 
space equal to two acres of ground; but Lebanon is 
a fruitful field—the mulberry tree gives its luscious 
fruit, and the harvests are spontaneously yielded in 
autumn. 


ANCIENT ANTIQUITIES.—Nineveh was 15 miles 
long, and 40 round, with walls 100 feet high, and 
thick enough for three chariots.—Babylon was 60 
miles within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 
300 high, with 100 brazen gates.—The largest of 
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the Pyramids is 481 feet high and 763 feet on the 
sides; its base covers 18 acres. The stones are 
about 30 feet in length, and the layers are 206.— 
Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles round.— 
Athens was 25 miles round, and contained 25,000 
citizens and 400,000 slaves.—The temple of Delphos 
was 80 rich in donations that it was once plundered 
of £10,000 sterling, and Nero carried from it 500 
statues. 

MATERIALS IN THEIR INVISIBLE StaTeE.—If a 
piece of silver be put into nitric acid, a clear and 
colourless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, and vanishes 
from sight. The solution of silver may be mixed 
with water, and, to appearance, no effect whatever 
is produced; thus, in a pail of water, we may dis- 
solve and render invisible more than ten pounds’ 
worth of silver, not a icle of which can be seen. 
Not only silver, lead, and iron, but every other 
ose be treated in the same way, with similar 
re 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Dr. Lrvrnestone’s Traverts.—If our readers 
have not yet read this delightful book, we can assure 
them that a great treat is in store forthem. The 
large edition has had a sale of thirty thousand 
copies; and now that Mr. Murray has brought out 
a smaller and cheaper edition, we doubt not the 
circulation will be yet more extensive. Every home 
and school library ought to contain this book. 


THe Sunpay TEACHERS’ TREASURY.—A new 
series commenced with January, and the present is 
therefore a good opportunity for subscribing. The 
price is threepence monthly, and both parents and 
teachers will find it a useful companion for Sunday 
instruction, as it contdins an ample supply of lessons 
and educational plans. 

WILL you DEcIDE ?—A little threepenny book 
on religious discussion, by the Editor of ‘* Sunshine,” 
and sold by the same Publishers. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


WE are delighted with the reception of the 
Jan number. The first issue was exhausted in 
a few days, and a second edition eagerly demanded. 
Our friends have been working actively in our be- 
half. Reader, what have you done? If you have 
been pleased with “ Sunshine,” will you join with our 
canvassing friends in making it widely known P 
We must have a large sale, and our readers can get 
it for us. 

Buthow? Inthis way. Write to either Editor 
or Publishers for a supply of Canvassinc BiLLts— 
leave these in shops, take them from door to door, 
etc., and try to get subscribers. Some boys in Lon- 
don have formed themselves into a Canvassing Com- 
mittee, and already have obtained EIGHTY subscribers. 
A teacher has sold SIXTY copies in a school at half 
price, as an inducement to the children to hegin 
subscribing for this magazine. If you are in kar- 
nest, you are sure to succeed. Send us word what 
you have done. 

LETTERS FOR THE Eptror (the Rev. W. MRfnELh 
WHITTEMORE), and books for review, may be ad- 
dressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, Pater\oster 
Row, London. ! 
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[THE GRANDMOTHER AT MRS. SELWYN’S. ] 


DORA SELWYN; young reader, as she threw down the J: anuary 
OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOME. number; “I want so to know who had come; 
- " and now I must wait until next month, to see!” 

By the Author of  MInNrI= SurHERLAND, “Oh, it was Dora’s papa,” was the confident 
* Cousin Eprra,” ete. reply, ‘of course it was; anybody can guess 
: that; he happened to return earlier than was ex- 

CuaPTeR VI.—GRANDMAMMA. pected.” | 

Ovr last chapter ended with the arrival of a chaise ‘¢ Not so fast, if you please, dear young lady ; 
at Dora’s cottage home. I am sorry to have to disprove your assertion, but 


‘‘ How tiresome to leave off just here!” said a | that chaise had no¢ brought Mr. Sclwyn home; he 
; D 
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was far away at that time ina large manufacturing 
town in the north of England.” 

“Who was it then ?” 

* ‘You had better do as Dora did, walk in, and 
satisfy your curiosity.” 

As soon as Dora saw the chaise, she ran quickly 
in doors. Just inside the hall in the act of dis- 
missing the driver, was a tall, slender, rather plea- 
zant-looking lady; attired in a black flounced silk 
ilrees, a Paisley shawl, and a small and very pretty 
bonnet. She turned round as the little girl ap- 
proached, and as she stooped to kiss her, she said, 
“Well, Dora, my love, and how are you? and how 
ismamma? You did not expect, I am sure, to 
see me to-day.” 

‘““No, indced, grandma,” answered Dora; 
“why did you not write, and tell us you were 
coming?” 

“T could not, dear; I set off quite unexpectedly. 
Your grandpa had some business in the next town 
that required his attention this week; but he 
sprained his foot yesterday, very slightly, but 
enough to hinder his leaving home immediately ; 
so I persuaded him to let me come instead. It 
was business that I could manage quite as well as 
he could; and I was so desirous.to see your mam- 
ma again. She is better, you say, my dear ?” 

‘“Yes—no,” answered Dora, “she does not 
think herself that she ie, but—’’ 

Dora’s rather incoherent sentence was cut short 
by their reaching the door of her mamma's room, 
whither Mary had already been to tell her mis- 
tress of the unexpected arrival, lest it should 
flurry her; and also to see if there were anything 
to put straight in the neatly-kept room. For 
Mary had a great love of order; there was nothing 
awry, or out of its place in the house, eo far as it 
was in her power to help it. Dora sometimes 
thought that she was a little too particular. It 
was not always agreeable to hear such remarks as 
these: “ Miss Dora, you have left your hat in the 
parlour,” or, “If you are going upstairs will you 
please to take your parasol?” or, “Shall I place 
these books in the bookcase, or will you?” or, “I 
don’t think your garden spade ought to be in the 
passage, Miss Dora ?” 

Dora had the habit, you perceive, of laying 
articles down just where she happened to be at the 
time. She had some faults then? Yes, dear 
reader, I never wished you to suppose that she 
was free from them. But I must do her the jus- 
tice to add that she tricd hard to overcome them ; 
and when Mary pointed out these careless ways 
to her, she always took the implied reproof in 
good part. The worst she ever said in reply, 
would be the merry rejoinder, ‘Oh, Mary, when 
you have a house of Mae own, I shall be afraid to 
come and see you. It will be so excessively tidy, 
that I sha’nt dare to stir a step in it, for fear of 
disarranging something.” 

But while I have been talking to you, dear 
reader, Dora’s grandmamma has been talking to 
Mrs. Selwyn, Well, it does not signify; for as 


you have already heard the reason of that lady” 
sudden arrival, there was no occasion for your 
hearing it over again. 

Mary had carried up some lunch, and Mrs. 
Selwyn, senior, is helping herself to a little cold 
meat: having previously laid aside her bonnet 
and shawl. She is by no means the “old lady ” 
sort of person that you have perhaps been pic- 
turing to yourself. On the contrary, at just the 
first glance, you would suppose her to be much 
younger than she really is. This arises partly 
from the fact of her being naturally rather youth- 
ful-looking ; and partly from the circumstance of 
her wearing only well-chosen, and tasteful articles 
of dress. Her things were always made in the 
latest style of the prevailing fashion. Some per- 
sons thought that a little more plainness and 
simplicity, would have better accorded with her 
character and position; and I think so too; but 
as I am sketching from life, Iam obliged to repre- 
sent people as they are, not as they ought to be. 

And don’t you think that if I were drawing 
your portrait, dear reader, I should have to put 
in a few dark shades, beside the lighter tints ? 

Dora’s grandmother was her grandmother 
only by marriage. She was a second wife, and 
not the mother of any of her husband’s children. 
But she had always acted a kind part towards 
them, and had endeavoured, as far as she knew 
how, to make them happy, so that she was much 
respected by all the family. I have used the term 
respected, because I felt that I could hardly say, 
“loved.” With all her estimable ities, and 
they were many, she was scarcely the person to 
inspire or draw forth mach affection. Ste was 
too cold in her manner, and too exatting in her 
requirements, to make you easily become attached 
to her. You could not help lking her, she was 
so agreeable ; nor could you doubt that she was 
upright, and of your trust ; but beyond 
that very few were melined to go. 

Yet she was really a kindhearted woman. She 
had left home now, at some personal inconve- 
nience, more with the object of seemg Dora’s 
mamma, and of trying to be of some service to 
her, than for the purpose of -attending to her hus- 
band’s business. She feared, from what she had 
heard, that the invalid was rapidly declining. And 
a few minutes’ intercourse confirmed her fears. 
She read on the pallid brow, and the wasted fea- 
tures, the unmistakeable signs of the approach of 
the Angel of Death. 

But neither her looks nor her words betrayed 
her opinion to either mother or daughter. Her 
light, easy talk amused both of them. They feit 
it was a pleasant change to have her there. 

‘‘ Why, how you have grown, Dora!” she said, 
when there came a slight pause in the conversa- 
tion ; “ you are almost a head taller I think, than 
when I was here last.” 

““¢Tll weeds grow apace,’ you know,” said 
Dora’s mother, with a fond look at her child. 

Dora smiled; the fact of * growing tall” made 
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her willing to put up with the indignity cf being 
compared to an “ill weed.” 
people, she had a great dislike to shortness of 
stature. 

*¢ And how much she reminds me of Clara,” 
continued grandma, “she has just the same curve 
about the mouth, and the same quick way of 
moving her head. I never observed the likeness 
so strongly before. Poor Clara!” : 

‘Poor Clara! echoed Dora’s mother; “I 
suppose you have not heard anything of her ?” 

‘ Grandmamma shook her head; and the sub- 
ject was dropped, rather to Dora’s regret. She 
was listening intently in the hope of learning 
something more. But as this was evidently not 
the right time to ask questions, she kept her wish 
to. herself for the present. Indeed, she was just 
then summoned out of the room, by Mary’s gentle 
tap at the door. 


Cuaprer VII.—Mary at THE GRREEN- 
- @ROCER’S. 


Mary had on her bonnet and shawl; and her 
basket, not by any means a fancy one, was hung 
on her arm. She was far above the silly notions 
entertained by many young servants in the neigh- 
bourhood, who imagined that a common-looking, 
useful sized basket, was not “ genteel” enough for 
them to carry. 

“¢ I am going to step out to the butcher’s and 
the greengrocer’s” she said, in a -whisper, 
** for we must have a few chops to make out the 
dinner with; and your mamma told me to get 
some asparagus for supper. But I shall not be 
gone long. Will you answer the door for me, 
dear, if anybody should come, though it is not at 
all likely that they will in the middle of the day; 
and if you are down stairs again before I come 
back, just peep into the oven and see that the 
pudding does not burn.” 

Dora promised all due attention. ‘ Oh, stop, a 
minute, Mary,” she exclaimed, “if you are going 
to Mrs. Elliott’s for the asparagus, will you take 
an old ciphering book of mine for little Bessy? 
I told her she should have it if it would be of any 
use to her. It is on the worktable in the parlour, 
80 I can get it while you are opening the door ; it 
won't hinder you at all.” 

Mary put the book in her pocket. ‘ What 
am I to say?” 

*° Oh, nothing ; only that I have sent it; she 
knows all about it.” 

Having procured the mutton-chops, Mary bent 
her steps to Mrs. Elliott’s. Mrs. Elliott was an old 
acquaintance of Mary’s ; they both came from the 
same village, and had been playfellows in child- 
hood. So they were very friendly together, and 
Mary, though not partial to going out on errands, 
seldom complained of an errand which took her 
to the greengrocer’s, 

A short, stout, comfortable-looking woman 
was Mrs. Elliott. The cares of life sat more 
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lightly upon her than upon Mary. And yet she 
her business to manage ; for she was a widow; 
and a large family to bring up and to provide for. 
** The back is fitted to the burden,” says the old 
proverb. , 

She was in the shop, putting it a little to 
rights after the business of the morning, when 
Mary entered. 

** So you have gota visitor, I find,’ she said, 
as she carefully selected one of her best bundles of 
asparagus. 

“‘ How do you know ?” asked Mary. 

“* ‘Why, I saw the chaise drive past, myself, as I 
was serving some greens outside, and I said to my 
Tom that I was sure you could ill do with any 
extra trouble just now. But you really don’t 
seem much put out about.it. I expected to see 
such a long face, when I caught sight of your 
shawl a minute ago.” 

“Well, to tell you tle truth, I am rather 

leased, than otherwise, that she has come,” said 
ary, “ for I was beginning to be quite in a fidget 
that missis had none of her own friends near her.” 

‘ How is your missis ?” 

A significant compression of Mary’s lips was 
the answer. 

‘*I was afraid she was worse, by what Dr. 
Gray said, when he bustled in to order some 
fruit, the other day.” 

‘‘ Yes, she is going as fast as she can go,” said 
Mary, sorrowfully ; “‘ I don’t believe she will last 
many weeks now. But everybody don’t see with 
my eyes. -For people, who call in sometimes, tell 
her how much better she looks.” 

‘‘ Well, her complaint is one that easily de- 
ceives, you know. When my poor as 

“It don’t deceive me,” interrupted Mary, 
‘‘nor herself either. She speaks plainly enough 
to me about it, and she has mentioned several 
little things which I am to attend to when she is 
gone. WhatI shall do without her, I don’t know!” 
said Mary, abruptly, brushing away a tear as she 
spoke, and appearing to examine some peaches 
that were in a corner of the window. 

‘‘ Shall you stay on, do you think, if—if any- 
thing happens?” said Mrs. Elliott. (What an 
aversion we all have to speak in direct terms of 
death !) 

‘* Oh, no, there will be great changes then, I 
expect. Master would most likely go abroad on 
business : it has been talked of for some time, only 
he won’t leave missis in the state she now is; and 
then, in that case, Miss Dora would go to live at 
her grandfather’s.” 

“ And you?—You'll never take to another 
place, Mary, after being where you have so long.” 

‘“‘ T don’t intend to try,” said Mary, “ at least, 
not at present. My sister, the one at Stanton, 
who lost her husband in the spring, wants me 
sadly to join her. She lets lodgings in the season, 
and takes in needlework in the dull months; and 
she thinks we might do very well together.’ 

‘JT should not wonder; you are so handy at 
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most things. J should-miss you, though, Mary, 
if you went so far.” 

‘¢ I shall be ‘ missed’ somewhere else first, if I 
don’t take care,” snid Mary, hastily snatching up 
her basket; ‘ Miss Dora will be quite out of 
patience with waiting for me. There, I had 
almost forgotten to leave a book which she gave 
me for your little Bessy; an old ciphering book, I 
believe, she called it.”’ 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Elliott, placing it 
on a shelf behind her ; Bessy will be very glad of 
it. She came running in from school on Satur- 
day, with a prize which she had received for good 
conduct, and your young lady had just stept into 
the parlour with me to pay the bill, but Bessy 
did not see her, for she was rather hidden by the 
door. So Bessy shouted out her good news, in 
such glee, till I said, *‘ Hush, hush, child, don’t 
you sec there is some one here?’ Bessy looked 
rather ashamed ; but Miss Dora smiled so plea- 
santly, and got up directly to look at Bessy’s 
prize, and secmed almost as glad as she was about 
it. And thus they got talking about doing sums, 
and Miss Dora told her’ how she used to do hers, 
and promised to lct her have one of her books, 
which would show her the way. You should 
have seen them bending over the slate together. 
What a sweet little girl yours is: not a bit of 
pride or affectation about her. She was aa kind 
to my Bessy asifthey had been equals. I thought 
she was fairly entitled to the name which Dr. 
Gray gives her of ‘ Little Sunshine.’” 

So thought, and so said Mary ; and after that, 
she really did go. It was such a temptation to 
listen to praises of Dora, that she had not been 
able to help staying a minute or two more. 

Mary belonged to a class of servants which, I 
fear, is almost extinct in the present day. She 
thoroughly identified, or, made herself one, with 
the family whom she served. Their concerns were 
her concerns ; their welfare interested her almost 
os much it did themselves. She would not have 
said a word to their disadvantage on any account. 
She felt pleased when they were well-liked, and 
well-thought of, not merely because they deserved 
it; but also because it reflected a sort of ercdit 
upon herself as belonging to them. It was this 
feeling which made Mrs, Elliott’s commendation 
of Dora as gratifying to her as if Dora had been 
her own child. 

If you are a servant, dear reader, I hope you 
are like Mary. 

But while saying this of Mary, as a servant, I 
ought also to allow that there are not, perhaps, 
many mistresses, who are as good as Mrs. Selwyn 
was. She was Mary’s friend as well as her mis- 
tress; always thoughtful of her comfort, and de- 
sirous, even in trifling things, of suiting her. 
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Carter VITI.—Avunt Ciara. 


Ir was a quict, lovely evening. The day bad been 
hot, rather oppressively so, but the air now, 
although still warm enough for an invalid, was 
cool and refreshing. Mrs. Selwyn longed to be 
out of doors for a little while. So she had her 
large easy-chair wheeled on to the lawn, and by 
the help of Mary’s arm, she managed to walk so 
far. Wrapped in a light, soft shawl; with pil- 
lows for her head, and cushions for her feet, she 
sat very comfortably, and greatly enjoyed the 
pleasant change. The long shadows thrown by 
the declining sun soothed the nervous restlessness 
occasioned by disease ; and the exquisitely-formed 
flowers blooming beside her, must have charmed 
those who were even less passionately fond of 
flowers than she was. 

Grandmamma had gone to return Aunt Mar- 
tha’s visit; but Mrs. Selwyn was not alone, for 
Dora was at her mother’s side, watching every 
look, and anticipating every want. 

They talked about various little home matters, 
and about grandmamma—how long she would stay, 
and in which way she would return—and then 
Dora said, “ I was going to ask you the other day, 
mamma, if you would tell me more about Aunt 
Clara? Ihave not heard you, or papa, mention 
her for along time ; and I never quite understood 
why grandpa was offended with her. Did he not 
like her to get married? But if you don’t wish 
me to know, mamma——” added Dora, for Mrs. 
Selwyn did not immediately reply. 

“I was thinking of something else, my love, of 
which your words reminded me; for I have not 
the slightest objection to answer your question. 
Poor Aunt Clara! her story is not @ very bright 
one.” 

“She is papa’s youngest sister, is she not, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; but she is several years younger 
than the rest of the family. She was quite a little 
child when her mother dicd; and your grand- 
father was so dotingly fond of her, that he would 
neither entrust her to the care of any one else to 
bring up, nor yet allow her to be properly ma- 
naged at home. It was strange in him, beeause 
he is in gencral so wise and careful. I suppose it 
was Ciara’s etriking resemblance to her mother. 
which made him thus foolishly indulgent towards 
her. 

“However, so it was; and the little girl was 
thoroughly spoilt. When he was at home he let 
her have her own way in almost everything; and 
when he was out, she was left to the control, or 
rather no-control, of a servant. 

‘Happily for herself, and for those around 
her, she was a good-tempered, tractable child ; and 


If you are the mistress of a family, dear reader, ; although naturally high spirited, was of so affec- 


I hope you are like Mrs. Selwyn. 


tionate a disposition that she was easily influenced 
by kindness.” 

‘Did she go to school, mamma?” 

“She went to an excellent day-school, where 
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she received a very good education; and after she 


is really sorry, that grandpa ought to forgive her 


left school she had masters at home, for some- | now ?” 


time. She was about sixteen, when her father 
_ married your grandmamma.”’ 

**Oh, mamma, she would not like ¢kat, I am 
sure. J should not have liked it!” 

Mrs, Selwyn half-sighed. ‘I don’t think Clara 
disliked it much after just the first, for your 
grandmamma was very kind to her, and did not in- 
terfere with herany more than was absolutely neces- 

There was no disagreement at all between 
them, until Clara was grown-up. ‘Then she be- 
came acquainted with a young man; who, at 
length, asked her to become his wife; and this 
was the beginning of troubles,” 

Why was it, mamma ?” 

** Because Clara’s father would not give his 
consent. Mr. Howard, the young man, was gay, 
thoughtless, and indolent. He was engaged in 
no business or profession, and had not the means 
of supporting a wife. It was, therefore, only pru- 
dent that Clara should, at least, wait for a time, 
especially as she was so young.” 

‘She did not like to wait, I suppose.” 

“No; Clara was very self-willed. She would 
not listen to reason. And when your grandfather 
spoke to her on the subject with more sternness 
than was usual to him, she answered him in a 
way that she ought not to have done. It was within 
a week after this conversation, that she left home 
secretly, and was married to Mr. Howard before 
any of her friends knew about it !” . 

Mrs. Selwyn paused. ‘‘ Mamma,” said Dora, 
in a very decisive tone, “that was not right! I 
am sorry Aunt Clara did so.” 

“* Everybody was sorry that wished well to her, 
Dora, for what blessing could be expected to follow 
an act of disobedience and deceit ?” 

‘* And what became of her, mamma?” 

‘Clara soon repented of the wrong step she 
had taken, for her husband was not very kind to 
her, and she missed her home comforts. She had 
to bear hardships, and to struggle with difliculties, 
and she was unfittcd for either. But what she 
felt most keenly was her father’s displeasure. He 
seut her money when she was in need ; but he re- 
fused to see her, or to hold any communication 
with her.” 

“Oh, mamma, how sad !” 

** Yes, dear, it was very sad. I cannot tell you 
how unhappy it made, and still makes her. For 
your grandfather has not altered in this respect. 
Clara has never been admitted to her father’s 
house since.” 

“ Where is she now, mamma f” 

The last time that we heard of her, she was 
going with her husband to America. She pro- 
mised to write to your papa, but she either has not 
kept her promise, or the letters have been lost. 
But he will try and make inquiries, in some way, 
respecting her soon.” 

Dora became very thoughtful. ‘* Mamma,” 
she said presently, * don’t you think, if Aunt Clara 


“Yes, dear, I do indeed think so; and one 
reason why I have told you eo much about her is, 
that if it should ever be in your power to soften 
your grandfather’s heart towards her, you might 
be ready to use theopportunity. ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.’” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Dora, springing 
from her seat, with a suddenness that sent the 
garden-chair rolling over on the grass, “oh, 
mamma! only look !” 
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“ONLY A LITTLE WHILE” 


“ MoLLy, these days are cold and dreary, 
And much, I fear, you must grow weary, 
Watching all day beside your stall 

For customers, who may not come at all.* 
But Molly answered, with a cheerful smile, 
“ Kind sir, ’tis only for a little while !” 


“ Perhaps, then, summer’s hot and dusty hours, 
More heavily may tax your feeble powers ?” 
Again she answered, with contented smile, 

* Nay, sir, ’tis only for a little while!” 


© Well, don’t you grumble at the drizzling mist, 
Your scanty clothing can so ill resist ? 

Or when the dismal rain, in drenching showers, 
On you and on your wares unceasing pours ?”” 
She shook her aged head, with constant smile, 
And said, ‘“’Tis only for a little while !” 


“ But, Molly, when these ‘little whiles,’ are past, 
What brighter prospect can be yours at last ?”” 

** Ah, sir!” she answered, and ler faded eye 
Was lighted with a radiance from on high ; 
“When all life’s little griefs aro past and gone, 
For poor old Molly waits a golden crown, 

Tfers will be then a heritage of light, 

Before Gon’s glorious throne, for ever bright !’’ 


“T, Molly, am a judge, in law deemed learned, 
But from the law I never yet have learned 

Such glorious hopes as these I hear from you; 
What surety have you that these hopes are true ?”” 


“Dear sir, no law such hopes could e’er display, 
The Gospel ’tis that tells us, Christ’s the way, 
Aged and poor, if I in Him am found, | 

To grant me Heaven my Gop himself is bound.” 


She paused—then added, with a wistful eye, 

Motioning her questioner to ee on high— 

*“ Remember, but a little while is given, 

In which to make our title clear to Heaven!” 
KNYVETT. 


THE CITY BUILDERS. 


A ¥FEw years since, Mr. A——, a gentleman living 

in India, had occasion to remove for a time to 
another part of the country, so he let his house to 
another gentleman who had lately arrived from 


England; but he left a good deal of tuggage be- 
hind him which was carefully stowed away in a 
bath-room. One day the new-comer thought 
that he should like a bath; so, in his ignorance, 
he removed Mr. A——’s goods toa kind of out- 
house, where he supposed they would be quite safe. 

It happened, through an alteration in Mr. 
"8 plans, that he did not return to his old 
home, so ha wrote to ask that his things might be 
forwarded to him. Well, on opening the out- 
house, there was scarcely anything found in it but a 
little dust ! What had become of thie various articles? 

Why, the white ants had got in, and had been 
busily at work there. They are such destructive 
little creatures, for they will eat almost everything 
but metal and glass; and they are so nt™merous 
that they quickly consume whatever comes in 
their way. In this instance, they had eaten up 
an old oaken chest of drawers! Several pairs of 
boots were gone all but thespurs! A handsome 
workbox had formed another meal for them. 
quantity of valuable mathematical instruments 
were also partly devoured. Not very agreeable to 
their owner, was it ? 

But these hungry, voracious, little ants are 
very clever, a3 well as very destructive. You will 
think so, I am sure, when I tell you that they 
build for themselves something like a city, and 
bridges, and roads, and tunnels, under ground! 
Would you like to hear how they manage? 

When they first begin to build, you will see 
little hills shaped like a sugar-loaf, and rising up 
above the ground about a foot, ora little more. 
The highest of these little hills is always in the 
middle, and they go on building more and more, 
making them all higher, still keeping the tallest 
one in the centre. When they have made them 
as high as they wish, they fill in the spaces between 
the tops of all these sugar-loaf hills so as to make 
one roof overall. Then they take down nearly all 
the little sugar-loaf hills, inside, for they only 
wanted them for a “scaffold to support the top 
while they were building it.” 

‘But what is all this built of ?” 

“Tt is built of clay, which the ant makes 
almost us hard as stone.” 

*‘ And are the ants all alike, and are they all 
employed in the same work ?” 

“Oh no; in the city of the white ants there 
are a king and a queen, and soldiers, and labourers, 
or workmen; and all these are different. The 
king has at first four wings, but he soon loses 
them, and he never grows any larger after that. 
ie may be known by his having two large eyes. 
The queen is the mother of the whole city, and 
she has a very large body, which is full of eggs. 
She will lay as many as cighty thousand in twenty- 


four hours! The soldiers ” 
“Soldiers! Whatever do they want with 
soldiers ?” 


“Oh, their business is to defend the city when 
it is attacked. They have large heads armed with 
two hooks, shaped like « crooked awl, and very 
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sharp. They do the fighting, and though they 
are perfectly blind they fight weil, and are very 
brave.”’ 

*¢ Well, I never heard of blind soldiers before !?” 

“The labourers are blind also.’’ 

** How astonishing!” 

** They make up the largest part of the inhabit- 
ants of the city, for there are about a hundred of 
them to one soldier. They scarcely ever go into 
the open air; their work is mostly underground or 
in the inside of wood. 

‘* Now let us see what buildings they have in 

their city. The first thing done there is to build 
a house for the king and queen. This always 
stands in the middle. It is built nearly on a level 
with the ground, and in shape is very like the 
half of an egg split through the long way. The 
doors are even with the floor, and just large 
enough to let one of the labourers go in.” 
‘** How do the king and queen get out, then ?’” 
‘“‘They never do get out; they live in that 
house always. You would not like that, would 
you? Just around their house are other houses 
built of clay, arched at the top, and of different 
shapes. These are for the ants, who have to re- 
move the eggs of the queen as fast as she lays 
them. The soldiers also live in these houses. 
Next to these are the places where they keep their 
food, such as dry juices of trees and gums, and 
mixed up witb these are the nurseries. These are 
made of wood, gnawed or broken into fine threada, 
and joined together with some kind of gum. Here 
the eggs are carried for the young ants to be 
hatched.” 

** How curious !” ; 

“‘ Between all these different houses or parts 
there are thousands of galleries or ways, which 
run among them and separate them from each 
other, and which may be called the streets of the 
city. These streets run in all directions, and ex- 
tend as far as the outside wall; and houses are 
built on tops of houses, and streets run over streets, 
until they reach up as high as two-thirds of the 
inside wall.” 

** And where do they make a bridge ?” 

** Over the house of the king and queeen there 
is a flat floor, some distance above it. This floor 
will not let any water through it, so as to wet the 
palace where the king and queen live, but will 
turn it off into large trenches or gutters under- 
ground. They build the bridge from this floor, 
in the open space, directly under the top or dome 
of the outside wall; it rises up, and is joined to 
some hole in the side wall of the houses above it.” 

“ How large is it ?” 

“Why, sometimes it is half an inch broad, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and ten inches long. It 
is easy to see what it is for. When the city has 
been growing for some time, some of the nurseries 
will be very high up above the queen’s house ; 
but the labourers have to carry her eggs into them, 
no matter how far off they may be. If they carry 
them throngh all the streets, they will have to 
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walk as many as fiftcen or twenty feet, for these 
streets are very crooked ; but if they make a bridge 
in the middle, they can then go from the queen’s 
house over the bridge, and get to the upper 
nurseries without travelling more than two feet. 
So they make the bridge in order to shorten the 
way.” 

‘What a wise contrivance! Did you not say 
something about trenches or gutters under- 
ground P” 

‘Yes; these lead from the city underground. 
They are thirteen inches across, and more than a 
hundred yards long. I told you that the labourers 
never come out into the light if they can help it ; 
and these underground ways are the great roads 
to the city, to fetch in clay, or wood, or water, or 
provisions.” 

“And the soldier ants, when are they em- 
ployed?” 

‘‘Suppose you were to make a hole in the out- 
side wall of their city. As soon as that is done, 
you will see a soldier run out, and walk about as 
if to look around; but, as he is blind, it cannot 
be to see what the danger is. He may have some 
way though of finding out without seeing. Pre- 
sently he will go in, as if to tell the others, and 
then out pour soldiers in great numbers, as fast as 
the hole will let them; and just as long as you 
strike the outside wall, they will continue to rush 


- out. They seem to be in a terrible passion, and 


begin to bite everything they run against.” 

‘Do they bite hard ?” 

‘Very hard indeed. They make their hooked 
jaws meet at every bite; and if it should happen 
to be a boy’s leg they get hold of, you would see 
upon his stocking a spot of blood an inch long. 
‘When these biters lay hold, nothing will make 
them let go; you must tear them away by pieces. 
After you stop striking the wall, in about half-an- 
hour they seem to get over their rage, and go back 
into the city, and then out come the labourers. 
While the noise continues you will not see one of 
them ; but now they come, each one with a bundle 
of mortar in his mouth ready made; and they stick 
itin the hole so fast,and with such order, that 
though thousands and thousands are at work, 
they never interrupt each other.” 

‘What wonderful creatures!’ 

“ And while the labourers are busy you may 
generally see a soldier or two walking about; but 
they never touch the mortar, nor help in any way 
to mend the hole. One of these soldiers always 
stands near the spot where the labourers are at 
work, and every now and then he beats with his 
awls upon the building, and makes a sort of hiss- 
ing noise. As soon as that is done, you may hear 
a loud hiss from all the labourers, both on the 
outside of the wall and from the inside of the 
city; and then the labourers run faster anid work 
as quick again. 

“If you attack the nest again, away run all the 
labourers as fast as their legs will carry them, and 
out pour the soldiers as before; and the same 


thing is always seen upon every attack, of soldiers 
to fight and labourers to work.” 

“ How interesting it must be to see them !” 

‘But perhaps it is better to hear about them 
than to have them near us. We should not like 
to find our tables and chairs and nice workboxes 
eaten up. For these white ants are both con- 
structive and destructive. They construct or 
build a city to dwell in, and they demolish other 
people’s goods if they can get at them. So we 
are quite willing that they should stop in their 
own country. 0. GROVE. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “‘ Mary PowEtt.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Canes VI. was only thirteen years old when he 
succeeded his father in 1380. The Dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy all striving to have the most 
power, his reign was full of trouble from the very 
beginning. The Duke of Anjou led an army into 
Italy, to obtain the crown of Naples; and mean- 
time the Duke of Burgundy was king of ce in 
all but name, letting the real young king amuse 
himeelf in any trifling way he would, instead of 
training him into a good sovereign. 

Charles VI., though thus neglected, turned out 
better than might have been expected. He had 
naturally a sweet affectionate temper, and though 
he was hasty, his principles were good, and he 
was never known to break his word or forget a 
kindness. 

At eighteen years of age he was married to the 
Princess Isabella of Bavaria, who was beautiful 
but not good, and made him very unhappy. The 
following year he prepared to invade England ; 
but, luckily for us, his great preparations came to 
nothing. This was not the first time nor the last, 
that the Lord of the winds and waves made them 
the defenders of England. 

In 1388, the king came of age, and took the 
government into hisown hands, He deprived his 
uncle, the Duke of Burgundy of his offices, and 
gave them to his own brother, the Duke of Orleans. 
This made the Duke of Burgundy hate the Duke 
of Orleans, and the hatred was inherited by his 
son. Charles VI. abolished several severe laws, 
and was, in many respects, thoughtful for the 
good of his poor people, who became very fond of 
him, and called them their Well-beloved. <A sad 
pitorame, however, was in store for him and for 
them. 

A cruel murder had been committed; and as 
the Duke of Brittany would not give up the 
murderer, the young king was marching against 
him with troops, to compel him to doso. Tho 
day was hot, the roads were dusty ; and the king, 
who was too heavily dressed for the weather, in a 
thick velvet coat and scarlet cloth cap, fell aside 
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into the shade of a thick wood, away from his sol- 
diers, and only followed by two pages. 

All at once, a tall, terrible-looking man rushed 
out from the trees, and seized the king’s bridle, 
exclaiming, “King! you are betrayed!” imme- 
diately after which he darted into the forest again. 

This strange occurrence so terrified Charles, 
whose brain was already affected by the heat of 
‘the sun, that he soon afterwards went mad, and 
became so violent that he was obliged to be bound 
with strong cords. He continued mad for several 
months, and then got better for a little while. The 
following accident, however, brought on his mad- 
ness again. 

At o grand wedding, in 1893, the king and 
five of his nobles dressed up to look like savages, 
and to amuse the company by a wild sort of dance. 
Their dresses caught fire, and they were all in 
flames in aninstant. The Duchess of Berri saved 
the king’s life by throwing her cloak cver him ; 
but four of the others were burnt to death, and 
the fifth only saved himself by jumping into a cis- 
tern of water. 

This terrible event had such an effect on ee 
Charles, that it brought on his madness again, an 
he continued to. have fits of it all his life. At 
these times, the only one who could calm him was 
his sister-in-law, Valentina, the beautiful Duchess 
of Orleans, who soothed him by her gentle Italian 
voice. 

The Duchess of Burgundy, who was very proud 
and disagreeable, hated the Duchess Valentina as 
much as her husband and son hated the Duke of 
Orleans. When the Duke of Burgundy died, his 
son John, who succeeded him, resolved to murder 
his cousin, the Duke of Orleans. He, therefore, 
sent him a false message one evening, that the 
king wanted to see him immediately; and, as he 
‘was going to him, mounted on his mule, followed 
by two men on horseback, and three or four on 
foot, eighteen men burst out upon him from a 
shed, and began to attack him. He cried out, ‘‘I 
am the Duke of Orleans!” to which they replied, 

* You are the very man we want!” and put him 
to death. 

When this dreadful murder, in the open 
streets of Paris, became known, great indignation 
was felt; and the Duke of Burgundy, fearing he 
should be punished for it rode off to one of his 
strong castles. It was during a remarkably hard 
winter, when the frost lasted sixty-six days, with 
the greatest severity. 

The Duchess Valentina, in a long black veil, 
with her youngest little boy in her hand, went to 
the king, who was just then in his right mind, 
and fell on her knees before him, begging him to 
punish her husband’s murderers. King Charles, 
with tears in his eyes, assured her he would en- 
deavour to do so; he considered the offence as 
committed against himself. — 

Meanwhile the Duke of Burgundy, with a 
strong body of his friends and vassals, returned to 
Paris, though he had express orders not to do 80, 
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trusting to carry things through with a high hand. 
He openly acknowledged the murder, and got a 
doctor in theology, named John Petit, to draw up 
& justification of it. This was as curious & speci- 
men of trying to made black seem white as could 
easily be found. The Orleans party said it was 
all false; the Burgundians said it was all true: 
it was burnt by the common hangman; however, 
King Charles forgave his cousin, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in spite of his promise to the Duchess 
Valentina, who died of a broken heart. Forgive- 
ness of injuries was not much accounted of in 
those days; and on her death-bed she made her 
eldest son, the young Duke of Orleans, swear he 
would avenge his father’s murder. 

Thus the whole court was split into the two 
parties of Burgundians and Orleanists, or, as they 
preferred to be called, Armagnacs. 

Meanwhile, Henry V., King of England, made 
war on France, and won the battle of Agincourt, 
on October 24, 1415. The Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon were taken prisoners by the English in 
this battle, and two brothers of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the Duke of Alenson were killed. 

Isabella, the wicked Queen of France, had now 
forsaken her husband, and was making war on her 
son Charles, who, by the death of his brother, 
was now dauphin. He succeeded in shutting up 
his mother in the castle of Tours, but she escaped 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and accompanied him 
to Paris. 

And now the Duke of Burgundy reaped the 
long-delayed punishment of his guilt; for he was 
stabbed to death by a servant of the murdered 
Duke of Orleans, He was succeeded by his son, 
who, having done nothing very bad yet, was called 
Philip the Good. 

As poor, mad King Charles was quite unequal 
to a war with England, he was very glad to marry 
his daughter Catherine to our King Henry V. ; and 
without very well knowing what he was about, he 
settled that Henry and Catherine should be king 
and queen of France when he died; though his 
lawful successor was his son Charles, the dauphin. 
This led to sad troubles in the next reign, as we 
shall see. 

King Henry V. only lived a few months after- 
wards: and poor unhappy Charles VI. survived 
him but two months, leaving the crown of France 
to be dispited for by their sons. 


HIsTORY OF THE PENNY.—The ancient English 
penny was the first silver coin struck in England, 
and the only one current among our Saxon ances- 
tors. At the time of Ethelred, it was equal in 
weight to the present threepence. Till the time of 
King Edward i the pony was so deeply indented, 
that it might easily be broken and parted, on occa- 
sions, into two parts—these were called halfpence; 
or into four, these were called four things, or farth- 
ings. 
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A CHILD’S DREAMS. 


THE silvery moonbeam falls 

On gorgeous palaces and lordly halls, 

Yet nowhere does it shine to-night, 

Upon a lovelier, more enchanting, sight, 

Than this fair sleeping child,.upon whose brow 
Peace folds its pinions now. 


What tranquil slumber lies 

Like a soft shadow o’er her meek blue eyes! 
Her dimpled fingers calmly rest, 

With careless grace upon her heaving breast $ 
And on her rose-bud lips, a grave, sweet smile, 
Yet lingers for awhile. 


But though so still she seems, 

How busy is she in the land of dreams! 

Her little feet spring lightly there, 

And mount up many a lofty, golden stair; 
While white-robed angels watching by her side, 
Her footsteps ever guide. 


They shield her from distress ; 

reed comfort her with many a fond caress $ 
And bending low, with drooping wings, _. 
They whisper in her ear such wondrous things, 
Things about heaven, about that home above, 
Where all is joy and love. 
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_And music, such as earth : 
Gives not to us in gayest scenes of mirth, 
Breathes all gcocad bee till she longs, 
Herself to sing their rich melodious songs 5 
And warbles in a simple, bird-like strain, 
Those high notes o'er again. 


And must she wake, and miss ; 
Those sweet companionships, those hours of bliss ? 
Were it not better to dream on. 

Than wake to find those hallowed visions gone ? 
For, oh, how dull and desolate life seems. 

After such radiant dreams! 


’ Hush, hush, thy fears repress: — 

Far richer are we than we sometimes guess == 
Look !—round our little sleeper’s bed, 

God’s living, glorious Angels softly tread ! 
Tis not a fancy that may care illume— 

Angels are in that room! 


Grander than guards of state, 

Beside that lowly child, they watch and wait, 

Love beaming in their eyes serene: 

And mingled strength and sweetness in their mien, 
They shelter her from each approaching ill ; 

And happiest thoughts instil. 


Dear little dreamer ! we 

Without one anxious fecling gase on thee; 

For He who bids His angels keep 

Thee safely, when awake, and when asleep, 

Will lead thee, by the path that scometh beaks 
Ww. 


To His eternal rest! H. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CHarrrr VI.—Unpbse THE Otp Oak TREE. 


Wuen Mr. Thornton had passed to the other 
side of the old oak tree, he found himself quite 
close to some young ladies grouped at its foot. 
They were more startled than he, for, as you 
remember, he had noticed the corner of a blue 
silk dress, besides hearing voices. 

The group consisted of three young ladies, one 
of them a child. One of the elder ladies was 
sketching, the other was standing by, watching 
the progress which her pencil made. The little 
girl was seated on a curling root of the tree, 
putting wild flowers round her hat. Two of 
these ladies are acquaintances of ours, dear reader, 
they are Margaret and Lily; the one who is so 
busily drawing is Margaret’s sister, to whom we 
are now to be introduced. She would, I think, be 
called pretty, if it were not for a cold and lan- 
guid expression of countenance, which may be 
natural or merely affected. 

Mr. Thornton quietly approached, bowing, 
and apologizing for disturbing them, adding that 
he was & stranger, did not know his way to Friar’ 
Mount, and hoped they would kindly direct him 
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The directions were promptly given, and with 
suiicient clearness to prevent further difficulty. 

The clergyman thanked them, and then—he 
thought he could not begin too soon his ministerial 
career in Malverton—he turned to the little girl 
with one of his ready smiles, and said, “ You seem 
very fond of flowers.” - 

Those smiles are masonic signs with children, 
and Lily, though colouring much af being ad- 
dressed so directly by a stranger, managed to 
reply that she loved flowers dearly. 

‘¢ So do I,” returned the clergyman ; “ and I 
suppose every one shares this liking,” he added, 
looking at Lily’s companions. 

They felt themselves called on for an answer, 
and Cecilia said something about “ Floral con- 
secrations,” which the clergyman thought some- 
what singular. 

‘© What a good thing it is,” he said, * that 
even the poorest persons may possess flowers.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “and my London 
friertds tell me that they are quite struck, in their 
visitation of the poor, by the endeavours to culti- 
vate some sort of flowers.” 

‘* Ah,” said Lily, “I have seen flowersin dark, 
smoky courts, where they scarcely get any air, and 
never any sun.” 

‘A poor woman in London,” observed Mr. 
Thornton, “ once told me that her reason for 
contemplating a removal to some other court was, 
that in the room in which she then lived, not 
even a penny flower-root could be made to grow. 
She laid an emphasis on the word penny, as if a 
common kind of plant might be expected to grow 
even though superior plants should perish. In 
her case, however, she had still a flower, for some- 
body had given her a wax one, and it stood on the 
window-sill, with a broken tumbler over it to keep 
it from dust.” 

‘© The poor have so little to make them happy,” 
said Margaret,” “that one is thankful they can 
obtain the pleasure which a flower gives.” 

‘IT have heard an old woman say it was her 
only comfort,” added Lily. 

*¢ Shall I tell you,” asked Mr. Thornton, look- 
ing at the little girl, “ what I always think when 
I see flowers in a poor woman’s window?” 

** If you please, sir.” 

** Well, they teach us that Joy I8 FOR ALI, 
not only for rich people but also for poor. A 
flower is not aristocratic. It does not refuse to 
grow in a broken teapot, instead of a terra-cotta 
vase.” 

*¢ T know it does not,” answered Lily, laughing; 
** old Mrs. Robbins had a beautiful hyacinth, and 
it really grew in a teapot.” 

“ And, indeed, I do not think,” said Lily's 
new friend (for he was fast becoming such), “ that 
the rare and splendid flowers, which cost much 
money, and are only to be seen in rich people's 
greenhouses, are half so sweet and beautiful as 
the modest, humble flowers which we see growing 
in @ cottager’s garden.” 
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Cecilia was not quite sure about that, but both 
Margaret and Lily agreed with the theory, and 
the child remarked, that in the case of the Mrs. 
Robbins, to whom she had already referred, the 
hyacinth looked prettier in the poor womun’s 
room than it would have done elsewhere. Lily 
was almost sorry that she had ventured on her 
remark, for the strange gentleman (though she 
was not very much afraid of him) at once turned 
to her and said, * Ah! tell me why you thought 

Lily had to think ; and when she spoke it was 
rather hesitatingly, and not without many blushes, 
“¢ T know what I mean, but Iam afraid I cannot 
express it properly. ) 

Mr. Thornton encouraged her to proceed. 

‘‘ It was & very poor miserable room,” said 
the little lady ; ‘‘ the floor had no carpet, and the 
walls were falling to pieces. I wondered, when 
mamma took me into the room, how anybody 
could live there. But after I looked at the room, 
I looked at the hyacinth. It did seem more 
beautiful than usual. I really thought I had 
never seen such a fine one before. I donot think 
it would have looked so pretty if it had been in a 
nicer kind of room. And so”—but here Lily 
ended her attempted explanation in some cons 
fusion, for she found it difficult to say what she 
wanted to say. 

“ You have explained it very well,” said Mr. 
Thornton, kindly; you mean to say that the 
hyacinth seemed the more beautiful owing to its 
contrast with all around it.” 

* Contrast! Yes, that was the word I wanted 
sir, but it did not come.” 

‘Words do not always come just when we 
want them. J find that the case.” 

Lily looked up, surprised at Mr. Thornton 
ever being in a difficulty such as hers often was, 
and glad to have his sympathy. And he did not 
seem to think her very stupid. 

He had not done with her yet, for he asked her if 
she remembered how astonished the great Swedish 
naturalist was when he saw one of our heaths 
covered with furze blossoms. 

But Lily did not remember. Indeed, she 
said, she did not know what furze blossoms were 
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*¢ You will see some before long. They are little 
yellow flowers, and they grow wild in this country, 
’ and no one thinks very thuch about them, because 
they are common. ‘ Well, Linnsus had only 
seen one or two, kept in a hothouse abroad, and 
regarded as a great rarity. When he saw, as far 
as the eye could reach, nothing but these yellow 
blossoms, he was so struck with astonishment, that 
he fell down upon his knees, and thanked God 
for having let him see so beautiful a sight.” 

* Was not that something of contrast ?” 

“I think so. But I have wandered from our 
subject.” 

“‘ Have you?” 

‘Yes, we were talking of joy being for the 


poor. I always think that they need not repine 
at their hard lot.’ 

‘** Mra. Robbins used to grumble finely.” 

* Yet I am sure God sends joys as well as 
flowers to the very poor. ‘Thesleep of the labour- 
ing man is sweet,’ while ‘ uneasy lies the head that 
wears @ crown.’ There may be peace of mind 
with an empty purse, and joy in the heart when 
there is no bread in the cupboard.” 

Lily supposed, as the other ladies did not 
reply, that Mr. Thornton was speaking specially 
to her, and felt obliged to say something in return. 

** IT remember, sir, Mrs. Robbins opening her 
cupboard to show me it was empty. f am sure, 
however, she might have been more thankful. 
She had many kind friends, and her husband and 
sons were seldom out of work, like the next door 
people.” 

‘“* Then you know something of the habits of 
the poor.” 

‘“* Not a great deal, sir,” answered the child, 
colouring, for fear she had said too much. 
‘¢ Mamma used sometimes to send me into the 
court next to our house, to carry little things to 
one or two poor women she knew.” 

“© And you noticed all you could, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Thornton, with a smile. 

“* T always notice people and things. I donot 
mean that I wish to be inquisitive, but I can’t 
help seeing what people do, and how things look.” 

‘* Some people never see anything. You have 
read ‘ Eyes and no Eyes,’ perhaps.” ; 

“ Yes, and I resolved to have eyes,” replied 
the little lady, pleasantly ; ‘ but, sir,” she added, 
“ T only want eyes for what is good and pretty.” 

“T don’t know that that is quite right.. Wo 
ought sometimes to see what is miserable and 
unpleasant, in order to help to remove it.” 

“ But a child cannot do that.” 

** ‘Why not ?” 

* Oh,” said the little girl, “a grown-up per- 
son can do a great deal, but a child is of very 
little use. She may be of a little use at home, 
but she is not clever enough to do anything out 
of doors.” 

“My mamma, says,” observed Margaret, 
“that home is the most important and useful 
sphere for a young person. So, Lily, you will 
have a large sphere even at home.” 

“Yes, I know that, but that is not what I 
mean.” 

“What do you mean, then?” asked Mr. 
Thornton, 

‘I mean, sir, that I can do many little things 
at home, such as doing needlework, running up 
and down stairs, and going for eggs, as I went 
the other day with you, Miss Sewell,” she added, 
smiling, and looking at Margaret, “ but that is 
very different from removing miserable and un- 
pleasant things when we see them. It does not 
seem to me that I could be of any use there.” 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Robbins’s hyacinth 
helped to make her more happy ?” 
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‘“*I am sure, sir, it did: she always smiled 
when she saw me admire the flower, and said her- 
self it did her good to look at it.” 

“Then you think the hyacinth helped to 
render the poor woman less miserable ?” inquired 
the clergyman. 

*¢ T think it did,” answered the child, slowly, as 
7 ae were thinking where this question would 

ead. 

“Cannot a child, then, be as useful as a hya- 
cinth ?” 

The little girl’s countenance was full of bright- 
ness, as the thought took possession of her mind. 
‘IT never thought of that before,” she replied, 
‘* yct it must be so. A child ought to do as much 
asa flower. But I never thought I could. I am 
afraid I have never done as much as Mrs. Robbins’s 
byacinth.” 

She closed with a sigh, and Mr. Thornton 
answered in a cheerful tone, “ Oh, don’t say that. 
If I could ask Mrs. Robbins, I think she would 
say it was pleasant to her to have you come in now 
and then.’ 

‘* She often did say so,” replied the little girl, 
** but I never thought of her words in that way.” 

‘¢ Not in that point of view ; but now you will, 
and it will be a most useful lesson to learn from 
the flowers, if they teach us that the very humblest 
person may be a minister of joy to others.” 

“*T like learning lessons in this way. Dear 
papa used to call it symbolic teaching. I like it 
better than geography and exercises.” Lily was 
growing quite confidential with the pleasant, 
friendly stranger. 

“Very likely; but our preferences must not 
always guide our judgment. We must do things 
because they are right, and because they will 
please the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The child looked up with one of her quiet, 
searching glances, but she said nothing in reply, 
and the clergyman wondered whether this reference 
to the highest motive of action were one new to 
her. They were silent for a few moments; then 
Mr. Thornton hoped the ladies would pardon 
him for disturbing them, and after a few polite 
words on their side, he left them and went quickly 
on his way. 


CuarTrerR VII.—Mr. Rowxzann’s Hovse- 
KEEPER. 


Mr. THORNTON soon came, according to his direc- 
tions, to the little noisy brook, crossed the one 
plank that formed a ricketty bridge. not very safe, 
but there was not far to fall, and the brook was 
not deep, passed by Holmbrook Farm, saw the 
school-house, but had no necessity to ask for 
more directions, went along the lane which led 
from the school-house into the town, threaded his 
way among the pretty villas, gave a passing look 
at the church, it was plain and old fashioned, 
nothing very striking, walked slowly up the 


to 


Mount, and, mceting a postman, asked where the 
Rectory was. 

“That house that stands back, yoader, sir,” 
said the man, ‘“* with the curious old arch, which 
the Romans built, at its side. You will know it 
by that, sir. They say it’s monstrously old.” 

Thornton went on without further stoppages, 


till he reached the garden-gate of the rectory. It 
was a low, old fashioned house, two stories high, 
with a bow window on each side of the door. It 


was partly covered with ivy, and stood back from 
the road, with a grass plat in front. Adjoining 
the house, and looking as if it originally had 
formed part of it, stood the ancient arch, a gothic 
one, in tolerable preservation—not built by the 
Romans, unless the word is used in o sense in 
which the good postman probably did not mean 
to employ it. 

His knock at the door was answered by a busy 
littls woman, who seemed in a great bustle, and 
looked earnestly at the visitor, in a respectful, yet 
inquisitive manner. 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Thornton, understanding 
her look as & question, “ yes, IT am your new 
clergyman ; may I come in P” 

“ Certainly, sir,” she said, opening, as she 

spoke, the door of a side parlour. She then said 
that “‘ Master had left a letter, and she would bring 
it in a moment.” 
While she was gone, Mr. Thornton had begun 
examine the apartment in which he sat. It 
was low, but roomy, so very old fashioned that he 
was almost ready to believe the Romans had fur- 
nished it at the time they erected the arch. The 
room was not exactly untidy, but it had the look 
of not having been put to rights for years, and 
there was not the slightest indication throughout 
it that the rector’s lady had ever graced it by her 
presence. 

“What a musty room!” thought the cnrate. 
‘¢ It does not look as if it were ever used! The 
grate can’t have had a fire since the Middle Ages. 
I wonder whether the friars lighted the last.” 

His wonderings were suspended by the entrance 
of the housekeeper, for so she said she was, Mr. 
Rowland’s housekeeper, and she wondered when 
she should see her poor dear master again. He 
had been a long time writing his letter, which she 
now brought from the study, and as she supposed, 
therefore, it might take a good while to read, exe 
would come back again im a little time to receive 
the gentleman’s orders. 

The letter was quaintly written, with a little 
touch of bitterness in it as the writer alluded to 
some parochial squabbles ; but his successor was to 
form and carry out his own plans in the best way 
he could, only striving as much as in him lay to 
live peaceably with all men. There were some 
earnest entreaties not to disturb the rose-trees by 
any gardening experiments, and not to alter the 
arrangement of the books in the study. It was 
an old man’s letter, discursive enough, and with a 
weary-of-the-world tone about it, and very queru- 
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lous, but Mr. Thornton, when he had finished it, 
felt that the old rector would be loved by those 
who knew him intimately. He laid the letter 
upon the table, and sat for a time thinking about 
it. . 

Not » long time though, for Mrs. Simmons, 
the housekeeper, came to ask him if he would like 
to go into the study, telling him that she thought 
it more comfortable than the dining-room, which 
was a room altogether unused. Into the study, 
therefore, he went, and found it a pleasant room, 
looking out upon the garden, and well filled with 
books. . “* Master had been a great scholar, and 
used to be always reading, but latterly he had 
spent more time in the garden.” 

The study table was covered with a white 
cloth, on which a plentiful repast, half dinner, 
half tea, was spread for the traveller. The old 
servant had done her best to anticipate any likely 
want, and to make her new master feel as much 
at home as it was possible to be the first evening 
in a strange town. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Simmons,” he said, ** you have pro- 
vided bountifully for me; I almost feel as if I had 
been here six months, everything looks so comfort- 
able.” 

“TI am glad you think so, sir. I was rather 
afraid you’d think the house very dull. The rooms 
have been scarcely at all used. Master used to be 
in his bed-room generally. Indeed, if he was not in 
his garden, and he could only be there when it was 
fine weather, he was always upstairs. I made his 
bed-room into a sort of sitting-room, that he 
might be more comfortable, and he seldom cared 
to leave it.” 

“You will miss him very much.” 

**To be sure we shall, sir. But I hope the 
change will do him good. He was avery kind 
master, only he could not bear being put out of 
his way, and he was not a man of many words.” 

‘‘ I suppose he was never well in health.” 

“* Not latterly, sir. But he used to be different. 
Only, of late ycars, he’s seemed to dislike to see 
people, and to dislike exertion. I think it’s grown 
upon him.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Simmons,” said Thornton, wish- 
ing to change the subject, “ it is a very important 
thing for s new clergyman to come to a parish.” 

The housekeeper looked up quickly, and in an 
inquiring manner. “TI hope, sir, you won't think 
. me bold,” she said, in a slightly hesitating tone, 
turning the handle of the door round in her hand 
as she spoke, “ I hope you won’t think I’m making 
too free in hoping, sir, you do preach the truth.’ 

* ] think I do, Mrs. Simmons,” the clergyman 
answered, with a smile; “ I am very anxious to do 
so fully. I suppose, from what you say, you know 
and love the truth yourrelf.”’ 

The woman’s face looked full of feeling as she 
said, * Ah, sir, it was a blessed time when God’s 
grace found me out, and made me see what a 
precious Saviour Jesus is. Yes, sir, I do know 
the truth, and I seek to know it more. AndI do 
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love it. And I do want to have it preached, with- 
out any keeping back, or fear of man, in our 
church.” 

‘Do you mean to imply that this has not 
been done ?” 2 

“Why, sir—it’s not proper, perhaps, for a 
poor woman like me to be talking about preach- 
ers. I’ve too much need to be a hearer, and learn 
for myself. Still, sir, I know wheat from tares, 
and I can tell when Jesus is made everything, 
and man is kept down as he ought to be.” 

** And you think the preaching has not been 
quite what you approve of ?” 

** Oh, sir, I hope you’ll pardon my boldness ; 
but there’s been something wanting—not the 
truth exactly, for master always did preach that— 
but, somehow, it did not take hold of people, it 
did not get to their hearts.” 

‘“‘ That is the work of the Spirit. 
open the heart.” 

‘I know that, sir. I heard a very faithful 
gospel preached long before it pleased God to 
cause me to savingly feel its value and power. 
But, you know, sir, that some kinds of preaching 
are more likely to do good than others. 

** Certainly.” 

‘‘ And then, sir, if the sermon is cold and — 
heavy, people don’t feel it, even if it is quite 
scriptural. And when it’s read out of a book it 
does not come to the people so much. At any 
rate, poor people don’t understand it so well.” 

‘“* Have you found it make much difference to 
you, whether it were read or extemporary ?” asked 
Mr. Thornton, interested in the controversy about 
the mode of pulpit performances. 

**' Why, I have had a pretty good education, and 
I can understand sermons when they are read, 
though I don’t like them so well, and they never 
do meas much good. But I have heard poor 
people say—indeed, it was only yesterday, our 
milk girl was saying that she supposed ministers. 
only thought of the rich people, and that was the 
reason of their making such /zgh sermons as poor: 
persons could not understand.” 

** Poor girl!” said the curate pityingly, though 
with a smile, “ I hope she will get ow sermons in 
her turn now.” 

And then the housekeeper left the room, and 
Mr. Thornton, after he had finished his tea- 
dinner, found abundant entertainment of a mental 
character in examining the contents of the book- 
shelves which surrounded him. 


Man cannof 


CuapTer VIII.—Ar tHe Rep Lion, 


Ir was getting dark, and most shops were closed, 
and the streets had few passers by. At the Red 
Lion, however, all was bright and busy. Brighter 
and busier, indeed, than in the day time, for by 
daylight the tavern looked dreary and dirty, but 
at night the flaring gas-lights made it attractive, 
and the “ roaring trade” which the landlord boasted 
of “ driving,” gave a lively look to bar, taproom 
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and parlour. It was an animated scene; yet one 
on which no true lover of his fellows could look 
without horror and shame. 

Phil Jones, with two or three other “ good 
fellows,” as they called themselves, stood at the 
bar drinking gin, and talking of various matters. 
Presently they heard the wheels of a cart rumbling 
along the street, and a man who was standing 
outside the tavern, just put his head inside the 
door, and said, “ I say, mates, here’s Dick Hartley 
a-going away bag and baggage.” 

“Ah, I thought it would come to that,” said 
the landlady, as she drew a glass of gin for one of 
her customers, “ such a mean-spirited fellow was 
sure to go down in the world.” 

‘* Well, said the man with a laugh, as he tossed 
off his gin, ‘“‘ when a man’s down, everybody gives 
him a kick; but I should have thought you 
wouldn’t, ma’am, for I always thought you were 
mighty civil to Master Dick,” 

“‘ Civility must be paid for,” said the woman, 
with a toss of her head. 

“‘ That’s it, is it? You have too long a score 
against him, I suppose ?” 

. Well, if I have, he’ll never ask me to wipe it 
out. 

‘“‘ He was not a bad fellow, though, upon the 
whole,” said the landlord ; “ I never knew a man 
who could sing a better song.’”’ 

‘‘ He'll sing small now,” observed Phil Jones, 
laughing at his own wit. Then ho went to the 
dcor, together with the landlord and the other 
men, to watch the passage of the cart which con- 
tained Hartley’s family, and what few articles of 
furniture the Red Lion had left him. 

Jenny and her four children were huddled to- 
gether, with them faces bent down, to hide their 
tears, for they were weeping bitterly. Hartley 
was walking at the horse’s head, sober now, and 
very moody, and with bitter feelings rising in his 
breast as he came near the tavern. He would 
have taken another road, but that was impossible. 
So he hoped that, as it was late at night, he should 
be able to pass by unnoticed. He kept the cart as 
much on the opposite side of the road as he 
could, and turned his face in another direction ; 
but the tavern lights threw a strong glare across 
the road, and when the cart passed it was almost 
as visible as if it had been daylight. 

“Won't you stop a minute, Mr. Hartley?” 
raid the landlord, with a little ridicule in his tone, 
“ T’ve just opened a new butt, and should like 
your opinion of it.” ; 

“* Come, I'll stand treat, Dick,’ shouted Phil 
Jones, “and I don’t mind doing the genteel for 
your missis and the children, if they will get 
down for a minute.” 

Hartley’s only reply was to give a fierce cut 
with his whip to the hone which made it quicken 
‘its pace. 

_ § Here’s a go!” called out s man who had once 
worked for Hartley, ‘‘ Mr. Hartley’s risen in the 
world, and got too proud to notice old friends.” 
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“Risen in tho world!” said the landlady, 
angrily, ‘“‘ Why don’t you speak more sense? Let 
me give him a bit of my mind, that’s all; and 
she hastened round from the bar to the tavern 
door, and screamed out, “ When are you going to 
pay me, you mean, good-for-nothing rascal ?” 

“ Shut up! shut up!’’ said her shosbaid. who 
heard more bits of his wife's mind sometimes than 
he cared to know, and who was afraid of some 
disturbance. 

_ He need not have been afraid that Hartley or 
his wife would resent the ill-natured speeches, for 
pas they felt the insult, they were too broken- 
hearted to begin quarrelling about it. 

So the cart rolled on its way to a neighbouring 
town, where Hartley hoped he should not be so 
well known, and might possibly get work. 


WAYSIDE WORDS. 
No. I. 


** Aw oak is not felled with one blow.” 

Of course not, you reply, nobody expects that 
it will be. Well, dear reader, many people ex- 
pect things that are quite as unlike » and as 
unreasonable. They expect, I mean, to accomplish 
great purposes with but very little effort. At 
least, this is what I gather from their actions. 

One of my young friends began the other day 
to learn French. Such knowledge, he thought, 
would be useful to him in after life. He bought a 
dictionary, a grammar, and a small, thin volume 
which professed to teach him all that he required 
without the aid of a master; and he talked con- 
fidently to moe of the rapid progress which he 
should make. 

Well, how has he got on? 

Oh, he has already given it up! H6 was not 
willing to take the necessary trouble. He had 
fancied that he should acquire the language almost 
immediately; but when he found that there was no 
royal road to learning, and that he must plod on 
day after day in an ordinary path, he threw aside 
his books in disgust, and has relinquished all idea 
of being a “capital French scholar.” He wanted, 
you see, to fell the oak with one blow. 

Another acquaintance of mine was desirous to 
overcome a long-indulged bad habit, which an- 
noyed both herself and others. She supposed she 
should easily get rid of it. But after some strug- 
gles it was still unconquered. “It is of no use 
trying any longer,” she said to me, “TI shall never 
succeed!” ‘ My dear girl,” I said, “ you must 
be patient, and hopeful. Such a habit as that 
cannot be uprooted in a week, nor, perhaps, in a 
month. The sturdy oak does not fall by a single 
blow. But if you persevere, you will gain the 
victory.” 

Such instances as these might be multiplied 
without number. I am not in want of any more 
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at present, or else, I have no doubt, dear reader, 
that you could furnish me with a few out of your 
own personal history. How often you have 
imagined that small exertions would achieve 
great results! How frequently you have fancied 
that you could attain certain objects much more 
quickly than any one else could! In your home; 
in the world; in the Sunday-school; don’t you 
remember how you were going to sweep away in 
& minute all the obstacles that stood in your 
path? One vigorous blow from your hand was 
to bring down the gigantic oak! But you have 
failed. And you are disappointed. 

Learn to be more humble; more rational, 
and more moderate in your expectations. You 
must work if you would win; you must per- 
severe if you would be successful; you must 


inflict repeated strokes if you would lay the oak- ! 


tree on the ground. Nothing worth having is to 
be had without labour and pains. 

*‘ An oak is not felled with one blow.” Should 
you despond, then, because your undertaking is 
still unfinished ? because you have not directly 
acquired that after which you are striving? No, 
no, dear reader : take courage, be hopeful! You 
must be content to go on little by little; step by 
step; stroke after stroke ; and in this way you will 
ultimately triumph. Continuous effort will cut 
down the loftiest oak. Therefore, “ be not weary 
in well-doing.” B. L. EB 


BURDEN CARRIERS. 


WE are all burden-carriers. Some of our burdens 
aro heavy, others are light ; some are soon got rid 
of, others we keep day after day; some belong 
entirely to ourselves, others arise out of our rela- 
tions to other people. 

Our burden may be one that is visible to those 
around us. Sickness, loss, bereavement, or trou- 
ble in some other outward shape may be our por- 
tion. Or, the weight that presses so heavily upon 
us, may be secret and hidden. It may be unseen, 
and even unsuspected by our nearest friends. 

We have each our own burden to carry. We 
cannot exchange ours for that of our neighbours. 
You sometimes fancy that you would prefer a 
different one. You could bear So and So’s trial, 

ou think, much more easily than your own. 

erhaps you might, perhaps you might not; you 
cannot tell unless you were tried. But even if 
your supposition is correct, that is no proof that 
a lighter cross would be good for you. Would 
God have given you a heavier trouble than He 
saw to be needful for you. Earthly parents may 
be mistaken and capricious in their treatment, 
but God is infinitely wise, and when He sends 
sorrow it is with the great and grand design of 
advancing our profit, and of making us partakers 
of His holiness. 

Varied then as our trials may be, trials, in 
some shape or other, we are sure to have. Nor is 


it a “strange thing” that happens tous. Itis the 
common lot of all. The old, and the young, both 
share in it. Little children have troubles, as well 
as grown-up people. 

A little boy was one day asked by a lady 
whether he could remember what the last Sun- 
day’s sermon was about. 

‘Tt was about ouf trials, ma’am,” was the 
immediate reply. 

‘Our trials!” repeated the lady, smiling, 
“why, Johnny, surely you have not any trials ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have, ma’am,” answered the child. 

“Well, and what did the minister tell you 
about them ?” 

“He said that God stays His rough wind in 
the day of the east wind; and I’m sure it’s quite 
true, ma’am, for I never have my head-ache and 
my tooth-ache together.” 

Those were his trials, you see. But although, 
like Johnny, we must all meet with trials, I’m not 
quite so sure that we are all obliged to carry the 
burdens that we do. For, what says Ps. lv. 22? 
Why, it tells us that we may throw off the load 
that wearies us; that a kind and loving Friend is 
ready at once to relieve us of it. He has the 
power, as well as the will, to help us, for He can 
not only take our burden from us, but He can 
likewise uphold and strengthen us. ‘Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee,” 
Ps. lv. 22. Have you not sometimes seen a father 
when his little child was tottering along under 
some self-imposed burden, lift the burden with 
one hand, and the child with the other, and carry 
them both along. ‘“ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” 
Ps. ciii. 13. 

Now, if God offers to take our burden, why 
should we persist in bearing it ourselves P Would 
it not make us much happier if we were to trans- 
fer it to Him? Hannah did so, you remember, 
as she prayed before the Lord in Shiloh, and when 
she went her way, her countenance was no more 


sad, 1 Sam.i.18. The jailor did so when he was 


bowed down under the weight of his sins, and as 
soon as he believed in Jesus, he rejoiced in God 
with all his house, Acts xvi. 34. Then, whatever 
our burden is, whether it is the burden of sin, or 
the burden of care, let us lay it down at the 
Saviour’s feet, and leave it there. 

But is it easy to do this? No, it is often very 
difficult. We are proud and independent, and 
would rather struggle on by ourselves, than be in- 
debted to another for aid. Or we do not in our 
hearts believe that the promise really means what 
it says, and therefore we cannot bring ourselves to 
accept the invitation. 

Indeed, the language of the text itself seems 
to convey the idea of effort on our part. “ Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord.” Now, to cast any- 
thing from us, especially if it be anything weighty, 
requires us to put forth what power we have. It 
is not enough to wish that we were free from our 
burden, not to wait idly until God shall remove it 
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from us; we must, in faith and prayer, ourselves 
cast it upon Him. We must ezert ourselves, if 
we would obtain the promised blessing. 

Dear reader, be persuaded to cast your burden 
upon the Lord. The text is personal; it speaks 
to each of us separately ; it says, “‘ Zhy burden.” 
And the text is general; if takes in all and every 
kind of burden. It does not ask you what your 
burden is, for that does not in the least signify ; 
but it does bid you part with it, and assures you 
in return of God’s supporting aid. Will you not 
say in the simple words of the little hymn— 


“JT bring my wants to Jesus, 
M hardens and my cares; 

He from them all releases, 
He all my sorrow bears ”’ P 
M. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


EnoutisH Oaks.—The Parliament Oak in Clipton 
Park, belonging tothe Duke of Portland, is said to be 
fifteen hundred years old. The largest oak is the 
Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire; it measures 78 feet in 
circumference at the ground. The Three Shires 
Oak, at Worksop, is so called from forming parts of 
the counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby; it 
has the greatest expanse of any recorded in this 
island, dropping over 777 square yards. The most 
productive oak was that of Gelenos, in Monmouth- 
shire, felled in 1810; the bark brought £200, and its 
timber £670. In the mansion of Tredegar Park, in 
the same county, there is said to be a room, 42 feet 
long, and 27 feet broad, the floor and wainscot of 
which were the produce of a single oak grown on 
the estate. 


Copyinc FEerns.—The most perfect and beauti- 
ful copics imaginable of ferns, etc., may be made by 
thoroughly saturating them in common porter, and 
then laying them flat between white sheets of paper 
(without more pressure than the leaves of an or- 
dinary book bear to each other) and let them dry 
out. 


_—- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Torn Biste.—We have read Alice Somer- 
ton’s interesting narrative with much pleasure. It 
is a sketch from real life, and while it encourages 
re prayer and trust, it shows how wonderfully 

od’s grace can lead a sinner to Jesus for pardon 
and peace. Hubert, the hero of the tale, for many 
car refused to believe the Gospel, and hardened 

imself in sin, yet his despised Bible became at last 
his greatest treasure, for it saved him both from 
bodily and spiritual death. (Secley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) 


THe Morsenr’s Picture ALPHABET.—A splendid 
folio for the nursery, where folios seldom intrude. 
Each page is devoted to a letter, and of the letter 
there are numerous examples, both pictorial and 
verbal, and childish ingenuity will be usefully ex- 
ercised in finding the objects mentioned—three 
hundred in all, the originator of this beautiful 
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book, the Editor of the “ British Workman,’””’ well 
deserves the honour which the Shan has con erred 
upon him in allowing him to dedicate it tothe little 
Princess Beatrice. (Partridge.) 


THE Book AND ITs Misston.—If our readers 
have never heard of Mrs. Ran and her Bible- 
women, they ought, without delay, to acquaint them- 
selves with the remarkable work now going on in 
London through this interesting movement. The 
Magazine to which we now call attention gives 
every month a full report of Bible mission work. 
Price Threepence. (Kent and Co.) 


Torts AND TriumPrius—A book of Missionary 
incidents, illustrative of the difficulties, dangers, 
and successes, which are found in connection with 
the endeavour to preach the Gospel throughout the 
world. The authoress has gathered her materials 
from various sources; our readers will gain a truth- 
ful and graphic view of missionary life from a 
perusal of is volume; and, perhaps, by God’s 
grace, the wish may arise in some of their hearts, 
‘*“ Let me also become a herald of salvation.” 
(Secley, Jackson, and Hatliday.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


WE have just issued the Tutrp Edition—ten thou- 
sand copies—of the January number. A SEconD 
Edition of the February number has also been 
called for. This is very encouraging. It proves 
two things: first, that there was really a want of 
“© SUNSHINE” in many homes; and, secondly, that 
our friends have been very industrious in canvassing 
for us. Thanks, many hearty thanks, to these dear 
friends. 

Yet, do not relax your efforts. We want our 
sale to rise to fifty thousand. Why should it not? 
Is it not a good thing to have “‘ SUNSHINE” in the 
parlour, in the kitchen, in the school, in the work- 
shop, and everywhere? Then try and get it widely 
spread. Let every reader endeavour to procure 
another subscriber. Lend him “ SUNSIHNE,” or 
give him one of the canvassing bills. 

We have looked into many shop-windows with- 
out finding “‘ SUNSHINE” there. Could you not try, 
dear reader, to get one put in? Our publishers will 

ive or send you a copy marked ‘‘ SPFCIMEN,” and 
if you can persuade booksellers and newsvenders to 
show it, we believe they will get orders for it. 

If you have seen “SUNSHINE,” and are not aware 
how to obtain it, go to the nearest bookseller’s, and 
ask him to get it for you regularly. On the first of 
every month he will have it ready for you. 

he publishers of “ SuNsHINE” are, Messrs. 
Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, and to them letters for the Editor 
(the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE), and Books 
for Review, should be sent. 


READING CasEs.—Many of our young readers 
have found it difficult to keep their magazines clean, 
and to preserve them for binding. We have, there- 
fore, had prepared a neat reading case, with twelve 
strings, and lettered “‘SuNSHINE ;”’ this will hold the 
numbers for one year, and, at the end, when they 
are bound, will be ready for the next. The price is 
only Sixpence, and it can be ordered through any 
bookseller. 
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FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


No. 4.] APRIL, 1862. ; (Onz PENNY, 


(DORA STOPPING DB, GRAY.] 


DORA SELWYN; hand, had just lifted the latch, and was in the ast 
Om, SUERELME AP HOME of ttacng,_ Tb wa Ms. elem, and ie om 
By the Author of “ Mrnnir, SuTHERLAND,” exclamation of surprise, which you read in the 
**Cousin Epirx,” etc. last chapter. 
‘ is Oh, Hig io oe pape ae caught joyfully 
= , old of his hand, and eagerly received the ki 
Caarren IX.—Mr. Srrwrn’s Return. which he stopped a minute to give her, ‘oh, 
THERE was nothing very alarming in the sight | papa, how glad I am that you are come! Two 
which attracted Dora’s attention towards the gar- | days before you promised! Is it not good of him 
den-gate. A gentleman, with a carpet-bag in his | mamma ?” 
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The meeting between Mrs. Selwyn and her 
husband, though Iess demonstrative, was not less 
earnest and affectionate. Indeed, there was a 
depth and a tenderness in their feelings at that 
moment, of which Dora, with all her warm-hearted- 
ness, as yet knew but little; for both were 
secretly conscious that it was their las¢ mecting 
onearth. There was no need of words on either 
side to tell that mournful truth to each other. 
The gentle invalid had for some time looked for- 
ward to it as such; and though Mr. Selwyn had 
long persisted in putting away from himself all 
idea of immediate danger, he could do so no more 
as he gazed upon her now. Not that she ap- 
peared so much worse than she had been, for the 
joy of seeing him had given for awhile new strength 
to her frame, and a bright flush to her cheeks ; 
but there was an indescribable something about her ; 
an expression of purity and peace, such as belongs 
not to earth, upon her features, which told lim 
more plainly than language could have done, that 
she was hastening to her rest. 

He did not speak of it: he even asked, in a 
cheerful tone, whether she were not a little better. 
He would not on any account have let his wife 
sec how concerned he was about her. And Mrs. 
Selwyn did not dwell upon her ailments, she 
turned the conversation to other and more plea- 
sing topics; for she did not wish the first mo- 
ments of his return to be full of sadness. Thus 
loving hearts often deceive themselves in supposing 
that they are concealing the real truth from one 
another. 

They all went in-doors then; and Mary soon 
brought up an early supper, for Mr. Selwyn, like 
most men, wanted something to eat directly he 
returned home; he never liked to wait. It was 
one of Mary’s good qualities that she could do 
things in a hurry. She pleased her master in this 
respect. The kettle always seemed to be boiling 
when tea or coffee was wanted; the fire was 
ulways able to cook a chop or broil a slice of 
oacon; and Mary would have the cloth laid and 
the table spread before some people would have 
clearly understood what was required, or how it 
was to be done. Yes, Mary was a clever servant, 
especially when skill and quickness were needed. 
If she had only had a good temper, she would 
have been perfect, Mr. Selwyn said. Well, well, 
folks cannot be perfect, I suppose, and so we must 
thankfully take them as they are, and look chiefly 
at the bright and not at the dark spots in their 
character. | 

. But with regard to yourself, dear reader, see 
how one failing spoils much that is good; and 
strive tcainst, instead of excusing, your own wrong 
tempers and dispositions. 

Often, in after years, did Dora’s memvey vo 
-back to that simple little supper in the back par- 
lour, when parents and child were so happy to- 
gether ; and when Mary came in and out of the 
room, with a face that had left every shadow of a 
cloud in some unseen corner of the kitchen. As 


for Dora, she was a thorough little sunbeam on 
the occasion; for, childlike, she forgot all her 
fears about her mother, and thought only of the 
gladness her father’s return had excited. His 
coming home was quite an event this time, for, 
through circumstances which could not be avoided, 
he had been absent on this journcy longer than 
usual. 

When Dora went to bed—which was much 
earlier than some girls of her age that I know, 
would like—Mrs. Selwyn went also, for she was 
very tired. Grandmamma had not come back 
from Aunt Martha’s, for they were celebrated 
there for keeping late hours; so Mr. Selwyn sat 
for a long time beside his wife, and very close and 
very precious was their intercourse that evening. 
It is possible that Mrs. Selwyn felt her time here 
would be very brief, for, weary as she was, she 
exerted hersclf to speak tenderly, but faithfully, 
to her husband, upon the subject nearest to her 
heart, his own decision for Christ. Can such 
words be unhecded when they fall from dying 
lips? Surely not. 

But powerful impressions are not always last- 
ing ones; and though Mr. Selwyn left his wife’s 
room with a grave brow and with tearful eyes, it 
may be that he will soon forget her loving counsels, 
We will, however, hope otherwise. 


CHoarTerR X.—Goine Home. 


A RESTLESS, sleepless night left Mrs. Selwyn very 
weak and languid. She was scarcely able to 
speak the next morning, and that not above a 
whisper; yet Dr. Gray, when he came, did not 
think that she was seriously worse. She had over- 
exerted herself, he said, the day before, and must 
be kept perfectly quiet; she had better, there- 
fore, remain in bed. 

After dinner, Dora’s papa and grandmamma 
ventured to step out for a few minutes, to settle 
some little business affair for the latter ; and Dora 
stayed with her mamma. Dora was a very good 
little nurse, for while quick enough to see if any- 
thing were wanted, and to understand a sign in the 
place of words, she could be as quiet as a mouse, 
when necessary. 

A very short time had elapsed after her papa’s 
departure, when a loud and startling peal from 
Mrs. Selwyn’s bell brought Mary up from the 
kitchen as fast as she could come. What had 
happened? In a violent fit of coughing Mrs. 
Selwyn had ruptured a small vessel on the lungs; 
and Dora, almost as pale as her mother, was hold- 
ing a handkerchief to her lips. 

Mary was much alarmed, but she was not a 


jmervous person, and her quiet self-possession 


steadied Dora more effectually than words would 
have done. -She told the little girl, in a low but, 
not agitated tone, to run immediately for Dr. 
Gray, andif he were not at home, to bring Mr. 
Stevenson, his assistant; and, as she returned, 
she was to stcp in to Mrs. Brown’s, the next door 
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but one, and ask her to come as quickly as she 
could. 

Dora’s hat and jacket were lying on a chair, 
where she had left them that morning, after an 
early walk into the town, so her careless habits 
- were of use for once, because her things were thus 
put on without a minute’s delay, and she was 
out of the cottage almost as soon as Mary had 
given her directions. It wasa very short distance 
to Dr. Gray’s house, but Dora had not even that 
distance to go, for, as she ran hastily along, she 
met Dr. Gray turning down the lane which led to 
their cottage. He stopped his chaise directly he 
saw Dora, and inquired what was the matter. 

*Oh, Dr. Gray,” exclaimed Dora earnestly, 
**mamma is very ill: she is much worse: will 
you go as fast as you can, please.” 

Have you ever known a doctor who appeared 
otherwise than perfectly composed and at his ease, 
whatever might have happened? Dr. Gray looked 
kindly and sympathizingly at the little girl’s dis- 
tressed face, but he did not seem as if he could be 
in e® hurry, and he waited to ask her several 
questions about her mamma’s illness, which Dora 
was hardly willing to answer, sho was so im- 
patient for him to proceed; and then, with his 
usual bow and smile, he drove leisurely on—lei- 
surely, at least, according to Dora’s ideas. Poor 
child, she was too much troubled, just then, to 
judge quite fairly. 

Mr. Selwyn and grandmamma were at home 
-when Dora got back, which was a great comfort to 
everybody. And Dr. Gray was so kind, and 
gentle, and thoughtful, in the sick room, that 
Dora forgave him for his apparent slowness and 
indifference when she had spoken to him ir the 
road. But he did not hold out the slightest 
hope of Mrs. Selwyn recovering from this attack. 
She was rapidly sinking, he said, and could not 
survive beyond a day or two. 

How unexpectedly the last hour, even whenit has 
been long looked for, seems to arrive! To Dora it 
was like a strange, bewildering dream, which would 
surely pass off in some way. She could scarcely 
‘believe it possible that her mamma would really 
-go away and leave her. It was well, perhaps, 
that she was unable fully to realize her approach- 
.ing loss, for it helped her to restrain such expres- 
sion of her feelings as would have disturbed the 
others. She said but little, and gave no trouble 
to any one; but she scldom left her mamma’s room. 
Grandmamma, who proved of invaluable assist- 
‘ance at this sad time, tried to persuade Dora to 
stay downstairs, but she might just as well have 
-epoken to the winds; thi little girl listened to her 
respectfully, but did not seem to take in the 
meaning of her words, for she still kept her old 
| Saar where she could see her mamma, and catch 
‘her faintest whisper. And before Mrs. Selwyn’s 
‘excessive weakness prevented her from observing 
what went on around her, many a loving look 
rested upon her child; and the last word she 
-uttcred was that of “ Dora.” 


Oh, those mournful hours of watching and 
waiting! We will not dwell upon them. If you 
have never passed through such, dear reader, may 
it be long, very long, before you know anything 
about them! and if you have already experienced 
their sadness, you will be glad now to turn from 
the subject. 

It was early morning, and all were gathered 
around Mrs. Selwyn’s bed. Dr. Gray too was 
there. Calmly and peacefully Dora’s mother 
breathed her last. 


* There fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A. shudow on those features fair and thin, 
And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued where but one went in.’ 


It did not seem like dying, but like gently 
falling asleep. She “slept in Jesus.’ May wo 
die the death of the righteous, and may our last 
end be like hers! 


CaapTer XI.—Rvurn anp CHARLIE. 


In the large old-fashioned parlour of an old- 
fashioned house, in the suburbs of London, two 
young persons were busily engaged one fine sum- 
mer’s afternoon. They were dusting and sorting, 
and re-arranging the books contained in an old- 
fashioned bookcase. Yes; all was old-fashioned 
in that room, excepting its busy inmates. One 
was a fair, gentle-looking girl, about two or three 
years older than Dora Selwyn. The other, and 
the younger of the two, was her brother, a frank, 
ruddy-faced, good-tempered boy, whose manners . 
were more distinguished for their sincerity than 
their polish. 

“Oh, Ruth,” he said, “here is that old book 
of voyages, which I hunted so for the other day, 
pushed right into the corner, behind this top row. 
No wonder I couldn’t find it.” 

“Tt is a pity you have found it now, I think,” 
replied Ruth, “for it only fills your head with 
thoughts of going to sca.” 

“Yes; 1 shall be off some day, Ruth; and 
you will be proud of your brother when you see 
what a fine, handsome sailor he makes. spe- 
cially when he gets to be an admiral !”’ 

“* When!” repeated Ruth, in an increduloys 
tone. 

‘“‘Ah, that’s always the way,” said Charlio; 
“people are never properly valucd in their own 
homes. I hope when Dora comes that she will 
form a better estimate of my merits.” 

‘““To-morrow will soon be here now,” re- 
marked Ruth, “and then we shall sce our new 
cousin. How strange it is to have a cousin that 
we have never seen! But I can fancy just what 
she is like.” 

“So can J,” said Charlie. “I think she will 
be a nice, agrecable liitle thing. Grandma praises 
her up highly enough in her letters, doesn’t she? 
I wonder you are not jealous, Ruth.” 

“No, I am not jealous, said Ruth,” slowly; 
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pretty plainly why he had voted for a respite from 
labour ; but though Ruth smiled to herself when 
she saw it, she did not say anything to him, for 
her eye had just before rested on a long, melan- 
choly piece of poetry, which she herself was wish- 
ing to read over. She did not sit down, but con- 
tinued standing by the window; and the poem 
was so much to her taste, that she turned over the 
pages in search of similar ones. 

But presently, happening to look up, she 
caught a glimpse of some one coming towards the 
house, and exclaimed, in a tone of dismay, “Oh, 
Charlie, what shall I do? Here is Mr. Howard 
coming!” 

Charlie moved lazily from his comfortable posi- 
tion on the sofa, and said, “ Well, he isn’t going 
to swallow you up, I suppose?” 

“I have never changed my old dress,” said 
Ruth, thus revealing the cause of her disquietude, 
“nor brushed my hair since the morning ; and I 
left my brooch in the kitchen! There is not time 
to run away; besides, he might have seen me.” 

‘Oh, you'll do very well,” said Charlie ; “* gen- 
tlemen don’t notice such things, you know. I 
expect that ‘old’ dress might be ‘new,’ for any- 
thing Mr. Howard could tell to the contrary.” 

“It always happens so,” said Ruth, standing 
before the glass, and smoothing her hair with her 
hand, “people are always sure to call if you are 
not ready for them.” 

‘Then why not be always ready for them ?” 
said Charlie, “and then there would be no diffi- 


“but I am sometimes afraid that ——,;” she 
hesitated. 

* Afraid of what ?” 

‘Whether grandma may not like Dora better 
than me.” 

“Nonsense, Ruth! why should she? You 
take such queer fancies into your head. You 
are always troubling yourself about what other 
people think of you, and how they feel towards 

ou. 

: Charlie was tolerably correct in this descrip- 
tion of his sister. Ruth was too much in the 
habit of making herself uncomfortable by what 
she supposed was the opinion of her friends re- 
specting her. Naturally humble and timid, she 
feared that they must consider her awkward, or 
stupid, or unamiable; that they would not find 
anything. loveable in her ; and would prefer every- 
body else to her. Ruth was unjust to herself; 
for, when thoroughly known, she was almost sure 
to win affection ; but this morbid state of mind 
not only rendered her needlessly unhappy, but 
kept others from becoming acquainted with her true 
character. ‘The only cure for such a disposition 
lies in self=forgetfulness. 

Ruth and Charlie Anderson were the orphan 
children of Mr. Selwyn’s eldest sister. When 
very young, they lost their parents by a fever, 
and for a few years afterwards they were brought 
up by an aunt. When she married they were 
transferred to the care of their grandfather, and 
there they had for some time found a happy home. 
Tt may appear singular that Dora and they should | culty.” 
have been so separated ; but it is easily accounted}. Ruth had not time to reply, for Mr. Howard 
for by their aunt’s residence being in a very dis- | came in at that minute ; but if I were to express her 
tant part of the country, and by Mrs. Selwyn’s | thoughts, and yours also, perhaps, dcar reader, it 
delicate state of health preventing much intercourse | would be in words like these, “It is very easy to 
between the two families. On two or three occa- | say, ‘ be always ready :’ it is far more difficult to 
sions Dora had been promised a visit to her|e so. What a wide difference there is between 
grandfather, and Rutb and Charlie had also| the giving good advice and the practice of it !” 
hoped to come and see her; but something had Mr. Howard was their minister, and he had 
always arisen to disappoint them. called to see Mr. Selwyn respecting « society in 

We have wandered in thought from the old-} which they were both interested. He was not 
fashioned parlour, while I have been giving you| aware that both Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn were ab- 
this brief explanation ; but I knew you were de- | sent; but Charlie soon informed him that grand- 
sirous, at the commencement of this chapter, to| papa had set off that morning to fetch home 
know what connection Ruth and Charlie had with | grandmama and Cousin Dora. 
our little friend Dora. “You will be pleased to have a companion, 

Now 1 think the pause has been long enough | Ruth,” said Mr. Howard, looking towards her. 
to allow of the books being returned to their “Yes,” answered Ruth; but whether her 
places on the shelves; but this is not really the | heart assented as well as her lips, no one could have 
case, for most of them are still lying in disor- | decided. 
derly heaps on the table, and Ruth and Charlie “ Your cousin will not seem quite a stranger 
are resting themselves. When Charlie brought | to me,” said Mr. Howard, “for I have heard of 
his last armful to Ruth, that she might dust them, | her through a mutual friend of ours, Dr. Gray. 
he threw himself on the sofa, and exclaimed,| He told me that he had given her the name 
“Now, Ruth, ten minutes’ rest. However de- | of ‘Little Sunshine,’ because she was of such a 
sirable it may be to convince Cousin Dora that we | happy, loving disposition. Iam sure,” he added, 
are two of the tidiest people in the world, we|with a smile, “that we want all the ‘sunshine’ 
must not work as if we were slaves, or we shall be | we can get for our dwellings. Love and cheerful- 
too fatigued to put on our best looks and manners | ness throw a charm around the poorest home.” 
when she arrives.” Ruth and Charlie smiled in response; but 

The book of voyages in Charlie’s hand told | Ruth took this general remark for a personal one. 
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She felt sure that Mr. Howard intended it for her; 
he thought she was dull and unattractive, a home- 


shadow, rather than a home-sunbeam; and that |: 


her cousin would supply her deficiency, by shed- 
ding some brightness on their sober abode. What 
a pity it was that Ruth would extract discomfort 
from such simple remarks. 
Mr. Howard and Charlie were very good 
friends, and the conversation passed chiefly be- 
tween them. Charlie had some of his school diffi- 
culties and school grievances to relate to Mr. 
Howard, who always showed an interest in boyish 
affairs, and could give just the advice and sym- 
pathy that was needed. Ruth went on quietly 
sorting her books, and listening to them at the 
same time, until Mr. Howard rose to leave. As 
he turned to shake hands with her, he said, ‘‘I 
believe you were wishing, the other day, to see 
that new magazine, called ‘The Evergreen’? 
We can lend it to you, for I bought the first 
number last week; and Mrs. Howard told me to 
bring it for you, this morning ; but I forgot it, 
und came away without it. I will send it on - 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Ruth, hastily; 
“don’t trouble to do that, please. Indeed, I 
don’t mind about it, at present, for I have not 
much. time for reading just now.” 

Mr. Howard looked rather surprised, but he 
merely said, “ Very well; you can have it when- 
ever it suits you.” 

But, as soon as he had gone, Charlie exclaimed, 
‘Whatever made you refuse to have the maga- 
zine, Ruth? I thought you would be delighted 
to get it.” 

“T think Miss Evelyn will very likely take it 
in,” said Ruth, evasively, “ and then I can borrow 
hers.” 

‘“¢ And what better will hers be than Mr. How- 
ard’s? Or, don’t you like to be under any obli- 
gation to him ?” 

Ruth laughed. “No, it isn’t that, Charlie; 
but, to tell you the truth, I did not want to have 
to answer all the questions which Mr. Howard 
would be sure to ask me about it. He always 
asks so many questions. It would be, ‘ What did 
you think of this, Ruth? How did you like 
that? What is your opinion of the other ?’” 

Charles laughed this time. ‘ Not very hard 
questions to answer,” he said. 

“Not to you,” said Ruth; “but I never can 
tell what to say, at least, not to anybody like Mr. 
Howard. I know, of course, what my own thoughts 
are upon any subject, but I can’t put them nicely 
into words ; and then it makes you look so stupid 
to say only, ‘ Yes,’ and ‘No,’ and ‘Very much 
indeed.’ ” 

“Tf you did not stop to think about it you would 
get on easily enough,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Just say 
what comes first into your head, and leave your 
words to take care of themselves; that is how I 
always do.” 

* Ah, but you are not like me,” replied his 
sister. And with this very truthful observation, 


Ruth went upstairs to change her dress, for fear 
any more visitors should come. 

What will Dora think of her new cousins? 
What do you think, dear reader ? 


A PEEP AT MY GARDEN. 


By Lipias GLENNIE, 


I am very fond of flowers. So I believe you are, 
dear reader. For young people cannot help liking 
flowers ;—how is it possible that they should ?— 
and even if you are not young, I am sure you 
would not be reading our “sunny” little maga- 
zine, if you had not a thorough sympathy with all 
that is fair and pleasant. 

So, if you please, we will have a little chat 
about flowers. Not after the dry fashion and in 
the stately style in which most gardening books 
are written. That would not suit me at all, for I 
never could understand hard words, and I am 
afraid I should not pronounce them rightly ; nor 
do I think it would suit you. You want to learn 
without much trouble how to manage your little 
garden. You have no handsome grecnhouses, nor 
rare, costly plants. Neither have I, dear reader ; 
so we shall not talk about them, but about such 
simple things as are within our reach, and may be 
in our possession. 

My garden is a small one, and it is not very 
open ; but I try to make the best of it, and though 
I cannot afford to spend much money over it, I 
willingly give it all the labour that I am able to 
spare. I generdlly contrive to have some flowers, 
or, at all events, something green, in it, all the 
year round. This is very desirable, and only re- 
quires a little forethought. You must find out 
the different plants which belong to the different 
seasons, and then see when their seeds ouglit to be 
sown, or their roots put into the ground, so as to 
come up when they are wanted. 

From March to May is just the time for sow- 
ing seeds. Now, what seeds would you like to 
sow in your garden this spring? I will tell you 
what I have chosen for mine. <A penny packet of 
each of the following :—Ten-week stocks, French 
marigolds, balsams, escholtzia, mignonette, Vir- 
ginian stocks, sweet alyssum, nemophila, convol- 
vulus, and nasturtium. 

I told you I should not use any “ hard words” 
in writing this paper for you; but I cannot, of 
course, help the hard names which clever people 
will give to the flowers. Hscholtzia, that, for in- 
stance, is not a very easy word; it was some time 
before I really learnt how to spell it correctly ; 
but it is a nice, showy plant, full of yellow flowers, 
and makes any garden look gay. 

Do you know the nemophila? A pretty, mo- 
dest blue-flowered little thing, less than a foot in 
height? It forms an excellent bordcring to a 
bed, or to a rustic basket, or tub which stands in 
the middle of the garden, or grass-plat. 
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But no such ornamental article, you say, stands 
in yours ; you cannot afford such expensive things. 
Well, mine was not verv expensive. It consists of 
an old butter-tub, which I bought of the chcese- 
monger, for fourpence; and my nephew, Harry, 
made a stand for it with a few pieces of wood, 
which he afterwards painted brown. A rough 
affair, certainly; but I train my convolvuluses 
and nasturtiums to twine up and round it, and 
it really looks quite pretty and graccful in the 
summer. 

The Virginian stocks alsa suit admirably for 
borders, but will flourish just as well in patches, if 
you so prefer them. Such cheerful, contented-look- 
ing, bright-coloured little flowers they are, and so 
numerous too, that you must be sure and have 
some of them in your garden. 

The sweet alyssum is also a small flower ; Yut it 
is white, and should be sown in patches. It has a 
fragrant smell. 

Ah, and so has the mignonette. I know that is 
a favourite of yours. Everybody likes it. Harry 
tells me that it is a native of Barbary, where it 
grows wild. It always seems to me a fit type of 
what young girls should be—swect and unob- 
trusive. 

All these that I have named will not bear 
moving after they have come up, so you must sow 
their seeds where you wish them to remain. 

But ten-week stocks, French marigolds, and 
balsams, require transplanting, because they will 
otherwise grow too thickly. You must take them 
up carefully, on a cloudy or wet day, and preserve 
them as much as you can from the sun’s rays until 
they are firmly rooted. For this purpose an old 
a may be turned overthem. Water them 
wel. 

Last summer my garden was quite brilliant 
with ‘‘ ten-week stocks.” There were so many of 
them, that I had more than I could use, and sup- 
plied my neighbours with plenty. Most were 
double ones. And all this beauty was mine, at the 
cost of one pennyworth of seed. 

The “French marigolds’ make a pleasant 
variety with their compact, deep-coloured flowers, 
and they keep a long time in bloom. 

The gay and useful nasturtium should be sown 
—after steeping the sceds a few hours in water— 
by palings or walls, where it can be trained. Or 
you can have the dwarf kind, which does not 
climb. I suppose you are aware that the seeds of 
the nasturtium, when they are green, may be 
pickled in vinegar, and used as a substitute for 
capers ? 

Now this is the end of my penny packets 
But, last year, I treated myself to a threcpenny 
packet, and I shall do so again this spring. I 
bought some seeds of the “ Marvel of Peru.’ 
They came up very nicely, and I then trans- 
planted them to different parts of the garden. 
where they grew up to large showy plants, covercd 
with red, or yellow, or wiite flowers; quite a 
handsome ornament to the garden. 


If you will be at the trouble of sowing these 
seeds in a pot, and keep it in & warm room, they 
will come up much sooner than they will out of 
doors; and by June, or perhaps earlier, the young 
plants may be turned out into asunny part of the 
garden. 

The Marvel of Peru lives from year to year, 
and is therefore called a perennial; but its roots 
should be taken up for the winter. 

In sowing seeds, most young beginners. put 
them in too deep. From a quarterto half an inch 
deep, according to the size, is the richt direction. 

Sow first the seeds of the tallest growing 
plants at the farther side of the border; or, if in 
a bed, at the middle; then the next in height, 
and so goon, keeping the shortest plants next the 
pathway. And be careful not to sow the seeds of 
plants that produce the same colour next to each 
other, but try to contrast them as much as possible. 

When you have finished sowing you should 
rake the ground neatly over. 

I have almost forgotten to tell you to puta 
little stick, with the name of the plant marked 
upon it, into each plot of seeds, and then, when 
they begin to spring up, you will know at once 
what they are. You can cut these sticks out of 
your firewood. 

“Ah, but,” says some disconsolate reader, 
“this long piece about seed-sowing is of no use to 
me, for I have not any garden to sow them in.” 

I am sorry for you, my dear friend ; but, cheer 
up! you have certainly a window to your sitting- 
room or bed-room, and you can have two or three 
pots, to stand in front of either. Some balsams, 
now, would grow nicely in pots; and so would 
nemophila, and mignonette, and ten-week stocks; 
and indeed, a great many other things. Why, s 
window-garden is all that hundreds of persons are 
able to obtain, and it is a never-ending source of 
pleasure and amusement to them. 

I could say a great deal more to you about 
seed-sowing, but my paper is already quite long 
enough for your magazine; so you must be satis- 
fied with these few hints on the subject. Wish- 
ing you all success in the delightful occupation of 
gardening, let me just remind you, dear reader, in 
closing, that, according to the seed you sow, will 
be the plants that spring up, and that this is the 
case with the heart, as well as with the garden. 
Therefore be careful what sort of seed you drop 
into anybody’s heart; and also mind what you 
receive into your own. 


THE LINGERERS. 


‘© Anp while he lingered,” Gen. xix. 16. What! 
could Lot linger in the midst of that death- 
doomed city when, for aught he knew, the fire 
from heaven might descend the next moment and 
wrap the place in flames? Yes, strange to say, 
he was a lingerer! 
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And there are many like him. Last month, 
amongst the numerous fires that burst forth in the 
metropolis, there was one at an carly liour of the 
morning in the neighbourhood of Bermondsey. 
The house was let out in tenements to several 
families, and the top room was occupied by a 
respectable man who was engaged during the day 
in business. | 

As soon as the alarm of fire was given, one of 
the mmates ran into this man’s room and warned 
him of the danger. Finding that he did not come 
down, the call to escape was ¢hree times repeated ! 
But the man would stay to dress himself before 
he went out; “and while he lingered”’ one of the 
lower doors gave way; the stnoke and fire rushed 
up the staircase, and filled the whole of the rooms 
on the two upper floors, and the unfortunate man 
perished. He diced through “lingering.” 

Now, if this were not a fact as well as an 
illustration, you would perhaps say, “How im- 
probable! How unlikely to be true!’ Yes, 
it does seem surprising that anybody should 
“Jinger”’ at such a time and under such circum- 
stances. 

But is it not equally surprising, dear reader, 
that thousands of persons when thicy are entreated 
to hasten from a far worse peril than that of a 
burning house, to a place of pertect safety, should 
hesitate, and linger, and delay ? Ah, you know 
what I mean! From the raging evil of sin, with 
all its fearful consequences, Jesus Christ bids you 
come to Him for life and salvation. You admit 
the danger; you see the way of escape; and still 
you linger. How is it? 

You do not think there is immediate danger. 
The man that perished in the house on fire fully 
meant to leave it. But he supposed there was 
time enough. So it is with you. You resolve 
that you will one day repent, and believe, and 
follow Christ; but, at present, you fancy there is 
no hurry. When you are older, when you are 
ill, or when you “have a more convenient 
season,” you will certainly scck refuge in the 
Saviour—you will become a Christian. And thus, 
satisfying yourself, you “ linger.” 

What does God’s Word tell you? “ Now is 
the accepted time; now is the day of salvation.” 
“ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” ‘ How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation ?” 

But others “ linger’? because they have wrong 
ideas about religion. They imagine that it is some- 
thing which will make them safe, but which is 
not in itself either pleasant or desirable. ‘They 
look upon it as a medicine which is very dis- 
agrecable im taste, but needful to be taken for the 
preservation of life. They think that it requires 
them to give up all that now deliehts them, and 
to become serious, and melancholy, and precise. 
And, therefore, they “ linger.’ They do not re- 
fuse it altogether, because they cannot be saved 
without it; but they put it oil to the latest pos- 
sible moment, 


Oh, what a mistake they make! Why, the 
Gospel is good news; glad tidings; the most 
joyful of all jovful things! The belief of that 
Gospel would {ill their hearts with peace, their 
lives with gladness, and their mouths with songs! 

Ask God to show you, dear reader, the happi- 
ness which there is in trusting and serving Him. 


| Study his own message of love to you, and let 


your heart take in its rich and glorious meaning. 
Get your idea of religion at the feet of Jesus— . 
learn of Him, and you will find that his ways are 
indeed ways of pleasantness, and his paths, paths 
of peace. And then, surely, you will no longer 
linger!” 

When, like the prodigal son, you enter the 
happy home of your Father, and hear from his 
lips these loving and rejoicing words, “ Bring 
forth the best robe and put it on him; and puta 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his fect ; and bring 
hither the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat 
and be merry” (Luke xv. 22, 23), will you not 
wonder that you could ever have “lingered” so 
long upon the threshold ? AM. 


THE CHILD’S PATTERN. | 


“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.—? Phil. ii. 5. 


THROUGH all the daily walks ot life, 
O Saviour, grant that we 

May shun the paths of sin and strife, 
And meekly follow Thee. 


Impart to us that lowly mind, 
Which Thou wilt richly bless ; 

Make us forgiving, patient, kind, ; 
And full of tenderness. 2 


When Duty calls, may we obcy, 
Without a murmuring thought; 

And strive to practise, day by day, 
The truths that we are taught. 


We would be gentle as the dove, 
Yet firm in what is right ;— 

Would cheer the sad by deeds of love, 
And make their burdens hyht. 


But, Lord, without thy grace, how vain 
Are all resolves of ours ; 

Oh send thy Spirit down, like rain 
Upon the opening tlowers! 


So shall we in thy footsteps tread, 
And in thy hkeness crow ; 
And love’s sweet sunslune ever spread 
Around us where we go. 
ANNA. 


Strenctn oF Funct.—Growing fungi, so soft 
that they can be erushed between the finger and 
thumb, have been known to lift out of the ground 
flaestones, which a strong man could not move 
without a lever. 
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THE OLD SOLDIER'S CHARM. 


IN a, neat little cottage, which stood by the road, 
Lived John and his hardworking wife ; 

But et qnoments which might have so tranquilly 

owed, 
- Were fall of vexation and strife: 

For John had a temper, as every one knew, 
And his anger was easily stirr’d; 

And Jennie was hasty and passionate too, , 
And always would have the last word. . 


One day, when her husband was out of the way, 
A tired looking soldier came by; 

Like all of his class he had plenty to say, 
And Jennie was not very shy ; 

So she presently told him what trouble she had 
With John, and what ills she endured ; 

“Good mistress,” he answered, “you need not be 


82 
For bad tempers I know may be cured.” 


<¢ A charm I possess that, with magical skill, ° 
Relief from such torments can give.” 

*€ Oh, tell me your secret!” she cried, “and I will 
Be grateful as long as I live!” 

The soldier replied, “ Nay, I may not reveal 
Its name, or its nature, to you; 

But if only you use it, ere long you will feel 
That the words which I tell you are true. 


¢ My charm is a liquid, white, speteing and clear 
As the water that runs from the brook; 

And when John is inclined to be cross and severe, 
And displeased or resentful you look, 

A. teaspoonful then of the charm you must take, 
And keep in your mouth while you say, 

(Of course not aloud) all the letters that mako 

- Up the alphabet, counting from A. 


“* At first it may fail, but you'll very soon find 
That John will grow softened and calm; 
And our live like two love-birds, so gentle and 


And all through this marvellous charm.” 

He pare her a bottle of miniature size, 
“Take care of it, mistress,’ said he ;—~ 

And Jennie went into her house with her prize, 
As pleased as a woman could be. 


* % * % % % 


The summer passed by, and the winter as well, 
And then followed the season of spring, 

When the soldier returned, in his cottage to dwell, 
And the news from all quarters to bring. 

He called upon John’s thrifty wife, whom he found, 
At her spinning as blithe as a bee ; 

6¢ Ah, mistress,” he said, lookin pleasantly round, 
“You have taken my ciacms can see.” 


For all the dark shadows were gone from her brow, 
And contentment had come in their stead; 

Yes, master,” she said, “ we live happily now, 
And John’s temper no longer I dread. 

It is all through my taking you wonderful stuff— 
What a fortunate woman I am !— 


| Trep 


With a comical smile on his hard ooms face, 
Jennie’s thanks the old soldier received ; 

And he said to himself, as he quitted the place, 
“‘ What wonders my plan has achieved! 

How little she dreams, in her joy at the cure, 
That hers, and not mine, was the charm 

That wrought upon John! for ‘ sweet silence’ is sure 
A man of his wrath to disarm.” 


Now I should not much wonder, dear reader, if you 
Are aueaonms whether my story be true ?— 
, that as such it was given to me: 
““Then how foolish,’ you say, “that poor Jennie 
must be. 
Yes: she certainly must be deficient in sense, 
Not to guess in a moment the soldier’s pretence !” 


Agreed, my wise reader; and yet, do you know, 

I wish that some people as simple would grow! 

I wish that all those to wrong tempers disposed, 

Nous a moments of passion just keep their lips 
closed! 

And then, whether their mouth with charm’d water 
was filled 

Or not, their emotions of ire would be still’d; 

And they and their friends, when the cure was com- 


plete 
Would be glad that they tried the old soldier's 
receipt. W. H. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


Cuaprer IX.—Mr. Raneamar’s SHopr. 


“Tr’s all the same, a hundred years hence,” said 
the shopman, smilingly, as he tied up a pound of 
tea. 


“How do you know that, unless you live a 
hundred years to see if the saying comes true ?”” 
was the customer’s reply. 

The shopman was Mr. Rangmar’s “young 
man,” and well known in that capacity to all per- 
sons who had dealings at this miscellaneous re- 
pository. And everybody in the little seaside 
village of Brightwell, at one time or other, had 
dealings at this shop. 

Brightwell! What have we to do with Bright- 
well? and where is it? 

Not too many questions at a time, dear reader. 
You have asked twoin a breath. Brightwell, 
you learn, is a seaside village, and it is situate at 
some distance from Malverton. How far? Oh, 
we do not care to say. Our story is from life, and 
we must not make identification too easy. That 
it was not very distant may be inferred from the 
circumstance that the poor broken-down baker, 
Richard Hartley, chose it as a halting-place, partly 
because it was so far on the road on his melancholy 
journey, and partly because the horse and cart, 
which had been kindly lent him, belonged to a 


That my husband, who used to be churlish and ca dalla farmer, and had to be left at that 


rough, 
Has grown almost as meek as a lamb!” 


e 


ge. : ‘ 
I have answered one question, you perceive, 
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The other must be content to await itsreply. But | proprietor was laying money by every year, and, 
before my narrative is ended you may perhaps; people said his only daughter need make no 


discover some important conncction between 
Brightwell and Malverton. Your inquiries have 
rather interrupted the current of my story, which 
T resume by accounting for the fact, that every- 
body resident at this quict little village—not yet 
known to fame as a fashionable sca-bathing resort 
—gave their patronage to Mr. Rangmar’s shop. 
The reason was, it supplied everybody’s wants. 
You might buy there a pound of bacon, or a 
mousseline-de-iaine dress. You micht obtain a 
halfpenny candle, or a morocco Bible. It had 
its wooden shoes and its ‘equal to bespoke.’ A 
most wonderful shop, as the village urchins 
thought it. 

It even dealt in chemicals, and made up pre- 
scriptions. One shelf, in one of the bow-windows 
—it boasted two, besides a little parlour window, 
which was pressed into the public’s service—held a 
row of dingy-looking bottles, containing various 
coloured fluids. A smart druggist, in a genteel 
street, would have been ashamed to own a rela- 
tionship to such bottles as these; but thev sufli- 
ciently impressed the minds of the Brizhtwell 
residents. Close to this window, inside the shop, 
there was a nest of small drawers, containing a 
stock of drugs, the names of which were written 
ina child’s hand, on paper labels. When any vil- 
lager entered for some medical remedy for one of 
the ills that flesh is heir to, Mr. Rangmar always 
attended to the applicant himself, and, at such 
times, whether by pure accident, or by politic reso- 
lution, is not known, always sent a grave look up 
into his face. 

So it therefore was, that, on the present occa- 
sion, when the customer made tlie retort with which 
our narrative commences, as she added, without 
giving the shopman time for a rejoinder, “ But 
that reminds me that, if one is to live a hundred 
years, we must be careful of our health, so Pi 
thank you for some of your squill mixture’—the 
said shopman knowing that it was as much as his 
place was worth to intericre with the medicines, 
hastened to call his master. 

He had not far to go. Pushing behind a pile 
of bacon and cheese, that stood in strange proxi- 
mity to another pile of printed cotton goods—they 
mix things with a sort of “universal brother- 
hood” spirit in these country shops—he only had 
just to open a glass door, which communicated 
with the small side parlour, and, without putting in 
his head, to utter the well-worn phrase, “ Wanted, 
sir.” 

It was Saturday morning, so Mr. Rangmar 
was busy with his accounts. Although the actual 
inhabitants of the village were but few, there 
were scveral wealthy fainilies whose mansions 
dotted the neighbourhocd, and as the nearest 
town, Malverton, was several miles distant, this 
country shop had a larcer business than you 
would have guessed had you welkcd down the 
little straggling street where it stood. Indced, ils 


suabby match. So he had a ledger to post up 
every week, and he was just rubbing his hands 
over the weekly accounts, when he was summoned 
to his drug monopoly. 

Ah, Miss Wrawby,” said he, with his plea- 
sant business smile—a smile which blended the 
delight of looking at a good customer with the 
deference due to her— you have come to my 
pharmacopzia again, I presume?” and he lard his 
hand as he spoke on a portly-looking volume, 
which was usually placed on the top of the rail- 
ings of the desk. ‘‘ What new ailment is this 
book to prescribe for ?”’ 

“Only some more of that squill mixture. But 
there was no need to bring you outon purpose 
to get it. Your young man could have got it for 
me.” 

“Thank you, miss, but I prefer attending to 
the medicines myself. When it may be, as I may 
say, @ matter of life and death, we cannot be too 
cautious. My grandfather, who was a doctor, 
used to say, the happiness of a whole family lies 
in the selection of the right drug. Some squill I 
think you said ?” 

“Yes, syrup of squill, don’t you call it ?” 

“Why, no; the syrup is coniined to the nur 
sery, as it is a very weak preparation. For aduits 
we use the oxymel, or the tincture, or you can 
have it as a pill if you choose.” 

“Pill!” said the young lady with a slightly 
raised voice, ‘pills! oh, don’t give me any pills. 
It must have been the oxymel you gave me betore, 
for I remember it had rather a queer name.” 

** Probably it was, Miss Wrawby; but really 
it’s so long since I have had the pleasure of secing 
you in my shop, that I almost forget what cough 
mixture you had. It must be going on for two 
years since you were in these parts.” 

“Well, it is more than eightcen months, I 
must allow. Master has been so busy with some 
new church society in London, that what with 
that, and being away on the Continent, we have 
not come to the Hall as usual.” 

“You must be quite a traveller, Miss Wraw- 
b P” 

a Of course, Mr. Rangmar, I’ve seen a good 
deal of furrin parts in iny lifetime, I may say. 
This last time we were chiefly at Rome, thougi 
we spent a few weeks in Brussels.” 

“T hope you've not turned Papist!” observed 
the shopkeeper, with another of his business 
smiles, for he used no other behind his counter. 

*Papist! I should think not,” replied the 
lady’s-maid—for this was her social position, if 
you care #0 know it, curious reader. “ Pve seen 
too much of Popery. It’s enough to discust anr- 
body of sense, with their virgins in blue satin 
gowns, and the stupid people telling their beads in 
front of a great stone image. I am sure the in- 
cense almost suffocated me.” 

Miss Wrawby was a staunch Protestant, a 
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very staunch one; and we cannot say how far her 
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“Of course; only doctors must give some 


zeal might have carried her, if her denunciations | advice when they are sent for, and there was no- 


had not been checked by Mr, Ranemar observing! thing clse for him to say. 


that she was dressed in deep mourning. ‘This at 


once changed the current of her thoughts and 


words. 

“¢ Ah, poor thing!” she said, “I thought furrin 
parts would not do much good. I’m sure there 
was nothing fit for a Christian to eat, let alae a 
sick lady.” 

“Then your mistress is gone?” asked Mr. 
Rangmar, as if he were not quite sure about it. 

“To be sure, sir; have you not heard all 
about it P” 

“Why, not exactly; I’ve been a week in Lon- 
don, and only returned last night. My young 
man told me what he had heard ; but, when I see 
you, I feel I am at head-quarters, as they say.” 

‘Well, there is not much to tell. My lady 
went off quite sudden.” 

“That was to be expected, in her case.” 

“Of course, heart complaints are always sad 
things.” 

“Such heart complaints; but not all heart 
complaints, perhaps,” returned Mr. Ranemar, with 
his smile, and with a little bow, as if he were 
apologizing for something witty. 

The lady’s-maid did not happen to see the 
wit, so she went on to describe how at last the 


Well, he said, he’d 
come in again the first thing the next morning.” 

‘¢ And the next morning ” 

“She was gone. She just put her hand to her 
heart as if she felt pain there, and then it was all 
over. It was such o miserable night, I can’t bear 
to talk about it ;” and the young woman gathered 
up her purchases and took out her purse, evi- 
dently anxious to turn the conversation. 

At that moment three other customers entered 
the shop. 


CuoaPTeR X.—THE THREE CUSTOMERS. 


THREE customers came in. They had happened 
to reach the shop together, and so entered at the 
same time, @ little to the perplexity of “the young 
man,” who glanced from one to the other, to see 


| which ought to have his attention first. 


“T’ll bide your time, John,” said one of them 
goodnaturedly ; ‘I only want a bit of bacco pre- 
sently.” The speaker was a sturdy, sailor-looking 
man, in @ guernsey jacket and thick sea-boots. 
He was the oldest man among the seafaring part 
of the population, and was usually hailed by the 
honorary title of Captain. 

“¢ Ah, cap’en, it’s you, is it?” said smiling Mr. 


poor invalid, after trying vainly the usual health | Rangmar; “why I’ve lost sight of you for some 
resorts of the Continent, had resolved, while|time. To what port have you been sailing ?” 


strength enough remained to her for the journey, 
to ‘return to her own country, and her beloved 
home, to die there. It would be pleusanter to die 
at home than among strangers. So she thought, 
and so thought her husband and her daughters, 
as they tenderly watched over her, and mournfully 
noted her gradual fading away. 

‘¢ And she did not die at home, after all!” ob- 
served Mr. Rangmar. 

‘*No; we travelled by easy journeys, and were 
stopping for the night at Wisborough, at master’s 
brother's.” 

“ The lawyer's ?” 

Yes.” 

“And your poor lady died ?” 

Yes; and I’m sure I never in all my lifo saw 
such a scene. Of course the young ladies cried 
dreadfully ; they both went into hysterics. And 
master, who scems hard enough sometimes, gave 
way then. I never thought he cared so much 
about her, though he was always kind and atten- 
tive, but then! oh dear me, how he did goon. I 
shall never forget it as long as I live.” 

“Of course they sent for a doctor ?’” 

“Yes, for she seemed getting very weak, 
though no one expected she was so near her end; 
but Miss Mary Anne thoucht it might be as well to 
send for Dr. Oldham, as he was so near at hand.” 

*T suppose he was not of much use ?” 

‘““Not any. He only came and shook his 
head, and said, ‘ Keep her as quict as you can,’ ” 

** Which, of course, you were doing ?” 


“To Sunderland,” answered the man briefly. 

“To Sunderland, why what wind blew you 
there ?”” 

“T need not tell you, if you can’t guess ;” the. 
captain seemed in a surly humour. 

“Guess! what is there to guess. Oh, I see,” 
added the shopkeeper, after a moment’s thought. 
“ You went to get poor Jem’s chest.” 

The sailor nodded. 

“ And did you get any news about him ?” 

The man nodded again. 

Apparently Mr. Rangmar was used to the 
captain’s moods, for he teased him with no more 
questions. He only said in a low voice, not in- 
tended to be heard by any but the person to 
whom he spoke, “ If you'll be content with a glass 
of weak grog—mind very weak—my Alice will be 
glad to mix you one this evening, after the shop is 
shut. We shall be quite by ourselves.” 

The captain again nodded an assent. 

Meantime, “the young man” had been busy 
attending to another customer—a little woman, 
with a loud voice and a large basket. She spoke 
fast as well as loudly, and scemed as if she wanted 
half the shop, so many things did she ask for. 
And indeed so many things were bought as well 
as asked for, that. the capacious basket was soon 
nearly filled, and the third customer—a littie girl, 
thinly clad and looking very miscrable—opened 
her eyes with astonishment as she saw the variety 
of articles (many of them nice to eat) which found 
their way into the said basket. 
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““T say, missis,” said the captain, turning to 
the owner of the basket, “that girl’s going to eat 
up your basket if you don’t keep a good look 
out.” 

He meant it for a joke, but the little girl ima- 
gined he was blaming her, and indeed she had 
thought she could manage to eat—not the basket 
—but some of the things in it. So she drew 
farther off and stood near the door, 

“It’s only the captain’s nonsense,” said Mr. 
Rangmar, for he saw the child looked frightened. 

“* He’s just as likely to eat it himself,’ added 
the little woman, in a loud but friendly manner. 

‘“‘ Why, as for the like of that, such a bit of a 
basket would be only a mouthful in my way, if so 
be as I was hard set.” The sailor had got over 
his surly mood, and now spoke with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye. 

**Go along with you, captain,” said the little 
woman ; “‘ you sailors spin dreadful yarns, and I 
would not believes word you said ; [ think though 
the child ¢s hungry, let’s see what she has come for.” 

‘* What's for you?” asked “the young man” 
sharply. It was only a child—and a poor one. 
Had that child, arrayed in a silk dress, conde- 
scended to alight from a gilded chariot and enter 
that humble shop, how obsequious would that 
young man have been. Why? I cannot think of 
a good reason why. Can you? 

The child wanted a tiny piece of butter, the 
merest pinch of tea, a modicum of sugar, and a 
thin slice of cheese. Wanted, did I say? Ah, 
no doubt she wanted a great deal more, but such 
was about the extent of her purchases. She had 
e loaf of bread under her arm. 

“Well, missis,” observed the sailor, ‘ she 
won't need your basket to carry her things. Why 
I should not wonder if she eats them before she 
gets home.” 

The child coloured, and was roused, and said, 
“No, I shan’t touch a bit.” 

‘And where is your home ?” asked the little 
woman, kindly, 

“We haven't got any home now,” said the 
child, beginning to cry. 

‘“ Where have you spent the night ?” asked 
Mr. Rangmar. 

“In a barn, where father put the cart.” 

‘The young man” whispered to his master, 
“they are broken-down tradespeople from Mal- 
verton, and Farmer Jenkins let them have his 
cart as far as this.” 

‘‘And where are you going?” inquired Mr. 
Rangmar. 

“To Wisborough, where father thinks he can 
get work.” 

** Wisborough !” cried the people in a chorus of 
surprise ; “and how will you get to Wisborough ?” 

“©T don’t know, and mother does not know.” 

‘© Well, does your father know ?” 

“ Father’s gone to see, but he does not think 
he can get another cart. I don’t know what we 
shall do ;” wud the child’s tears. flowed still faster 


as she thought of the miserable present and the 
dreary future. 

‘Can't anything be done to help them ?” 
asked the lady’s-maid, who had overhcard the 
shopman’s whisper to his master. 

*“‘1’m sure I don’t know what is best for them,” 
replied Mr. Rangmar reflectively. ‘Perhaps we 
may think of something, but we had better send 
the child back.” 

So the child bad her things put before her on 
the counter, and she gathered them carefully to- 
gether, and went out of the shop. 

A little consultation then took place. It 
appeared that “the young man” had heard a good 
deal about the Hartleys from Mrs. Jenkins, the 
farmer's wife, who was sister to Mr. Davis the 
landlord, and who had always, like her brother, 
had a friendly feeling towards Hartley’s wife. It 
was Mrs. Jenkins who had persuaded her husband 
to lend them one of his empty carts which was 
coming back from Malverton. Farmer Jenkins 
and his wife were stopping at Malverton for a few 
days, but his men had orders to let the poor 
family rest at night in the barn. These were all 
the facts which “the young man” had to state, 
though he used many more words than I have 
done in narrating them. When he finished, 
his listeners said with much real feeling, “ Poor 
things, something must be done to help them,” 
while the little woman added, as she busied herself 
in arranging the contents of her basket, “It all 
comes of that DRINKING, don’t it, cap’en ?” 

The captain thus appealed to hemmed, couched 
and at length said dubiously, “ May be it does; 
but then, do you see ms 

What the captain (who thought of Mr. 
Rangmar’s offer of a glass of grog—‘a very weak 
one though”) wished his friends to see remained 
unknown, for the lady’s-maid finding she had 
rather overstayed her time, interrupted his speech, 
by abruptly saying, “‘ Well, good morning, I'll ask 
my young ladies about it,” and hurried out of the 
shop. ‘Ihe other customers soon followed her 
example, but the little woman before she left, put 
a shilling on the counter and said, “ You know 
I’ve not got many shillings to spare, but if any- 
thing can be done for those poor creatures there’s 
my shilling towards it. The captain stuffed his 
paper of tobacco into some capacious pocket, and 
said to “the young man,” “Never mind the 
change, John ;” he had given John a half-crown, 
© It will do for Dick Hartley's children.” 

A little time ago we saw Mr. Rangmar rubbing 
his hands over the pleasant entries in his ledger, 
so he thinks he can afford to be a little generous. 
And so thinks his daughter; whose generosity 
does not derive its inspiration from the ledger, for 
she is a kind-hearted girl, “all feeling,” as her 
father often observes, “‘all feeling, which to be 
sure is very well in its place, only one has not 
much room for it in business matters. No, busi- 
ness #s business, that’s my maxim ;” with which 
indisputable fact Mr. Rangmar not unfrequently 
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closed little discussions with his daughter about 
charitable doings. 

Miss Wrawby easily interested her young mis- 
tresses about the Hartley family, for the story of 
their troubles lost nothing by passing through her 
hands, and their own recent and heavy trial made 
them more than usually disposed to sympathise 
with those who suffered. 

Some plan was at length devised by which the 
Hartley family should be cheaply conveyed, with 
their scanty furniture and boxes, to Wisborough, 
and they were sent on their way with a little 
money, and with wishes kindly and heartily spoken. 
Strangers seemed kinder than those whom they 
had called—at least Hartley had—friends. Little 
Hannah dried her tears, for Miss Mary Anne had 
given her a book, and had said perhaps some day 
she could come to see her at Wisborough. She 
had also given her a letter, which she was to take 
to a kind gentleman who resided in that city. 


Cnoapter XI.—Ontp Enoch at THE BARBER’S. 


Back again to Malverton. How the story winds 
about. And so does life, What ins and outs it 
has! How curiously the threads of human lives 
are interwoven: sometimes these threads float 
along parallel ; then they cross; then they diverge, 
and seem never likely to come near any more; 
yet, lo! there the threads are again, and closely 
knotted. It is only what is natural, therefore, if 
you do not find the chapters of my tale quite as 
consecutive as you may expect, or even desire. 
“We cannot tell what the next chapter will be 
about.” Quite true; and it is also true that you 
cannot tell what ¢o-morrow—the next chapter in 
your life’s tale—will be about. We cannot tell 
what a day may bring forth. 

This chapter, dear reader, concerns an old 
sexton, and a conversation which he held with 
sundry friends and neighbours, one fine morning, 
at Moon’s, the barber. The old sexton was 
one of the notabilities of Malverton—I believe he 
is dead now, but I once had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, so that I can vouch for the accuracy 
of the following conversation. 

“Well, Master Enoch,” said the barber, as he 
passed his scissors with professional ease over the 
curly locks of a young countryman, who, just then, 
occupied the tonsorial chair, “and so you've got a 
new master, eh !” 

The old man was just entering, and he made 
no answer till he had pushed the door to, hung up 
his hat on its accustomed peg—he was a frequent 
and favourite visitor—and taken his seat on a 
chair in the corner, which was out of the way. 
Then he slowly made his reply, for he was a man 
not easily discomposed, and he spoke as if “the 
fate of empires” might depend on a man’s words 
(as humanly speaking it has done and may do 
again). His reply was, “I have not heard of it.” 

“Why, Enoch, you're joking,” said a man, 
who was waiting to be shaved, ° 


“ Joking,” returned the old man, “how be I 


joking ?” 


“Why, when you said you had not heard of 
your new master.” 

‘“‘T have not, as I know of.” 

“Why, has not Mr. Thornton come?” asked 
Moon, turning himself round to where Enoch sat. 

‘To be sure he has, and preached his first ser- 
mon last Sunday evening.” 

“Well, and is not he your master ?” 

“T believe not,” returned the old man, stiffly. 

‘Dear me,” said the barber, “and who is, 
then ?” 

‘The parish,” replied the sexton, drawing up 
his spare, wiry figure; “I receive my appointment 
at the vestry.” 

“As if I did not know that; why, Master 
Enoch, if I never go to church at any other time, 
I always make a point of going on Easter Mon- 
day, to give you my vote.” 

‘‘ Many thanks for the same,” said Enoch. 

*‘ And so you won't have Mr. Thornton for a 
new master?”’ 

‘“‘T’ll have him for what he is, our new curate, 
and I hope he'll prove a chip of the right block.” 

‘“‘ He's going to put everybody and everything 
to rights, as I hear say,” observed the young 
countryman. 

‘‘ All Z have to say,” observed the barber, ‘is, 
I hope he'll not come the parson over us too 
strong, or J shall be off to chapel.” | 

“And a great gair you'll be to the chapel 
folks,” said a man who had not spoken before; 
*1’d be rich if anybody would give me a guinea 
for every Sunday you don’é go to church now.” 

‘“Mind your own business, there’s a good 
fellow,” replied the barber. 

‘‘ When you've shaved me I will; but my shop 
must take care of itself till I’ve had a taste of your 
razor.” 

‘And so, Enoch,” remarked another man, 
‘your parson has put you into his sermon ?” 

“ What's that ?” asked the barber. 

The man laughed. ‘ Well, it’s quite true, Mr. 
Thornton made all his first sermon about our good 
friend in the corner,” pointing, as he spoke to the 
sexton. 

“You don’t mean it!” 

* Really, it’s a fact ; and you should have seen 
Master Enoch’s face as the clergyman read the 
text.” 

‘What was the text ?” 

“Well, you know I’m no scholar, and I don’t 
go to church as often as I should; however, that's 
neither here nor there; my boy Bob, as goes to 
the school, found the words in the Bible, and read 
them to me at home, so I know I'm right. They 
were something like this, ‘ 4nd Enoch walked.’ 

“Very strange,” said the barber, who himself 
knew little of the Bible, “ quite personal to you, 
Enoch.” 

The old man smiled ; he knew his Bible better 


than they did, but he owned that it did take him 
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rather by surprise, and then people would look at 
him, which was not so very pleasant. It was 
about anothor Enoch that the clergyman preached, 
@ much better Enoch; and he only wished that he 
could walk as that Enoch did, and he wished every 
one in the barber’s shop could do the same. 

All very strange to his listeners. How could 
it matter how a man walked? And why should 
the Biblo have it put in about Enoch’s walking P 
And how could the other Enoch be a better man 
than this Enoch, whom they had known so long, 
‘who had always paid his way with the best of 
them, and had never done an ill turn to a neigh- 
bour? Certainly he had a curious way of walk- 
ing, which they supposed came from grave-digging 
and rheumatism, but at the old man’s time ot life, 
it was singular he should attach any importance 
to it! 

Is such ignorance rare? Alas! a man was 
found, some time ago, in Whitechapel, so grossly 
ignorant, that, for want of knowing better, he 
worshipped the moon! 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By ‘be Author of “ Mary Powkt1.” 


CrapTer VI.—Cuartes VII. 


Scarcety had Charles VI. been committed to 
the grave, and scarcely had the officers of tho 
Crown pointed their swords, batons, and maces to 
the ground, in token that they were out of ofiice, 
when a herald made the high-arched roof of St. 
Denis resound with the cry— 

“Long live Henry of Lancaster, King of 
France and England!’ 

And the regent-duke of Bedford, returning to 
Paris, had a naked sword carried before him on a 
velvet. cushion, in token that the Crown would 
now be contested for in war.* 

The dauphin, however, was not going tamcly 
to yield up the sceptre of his father. For one day 
he wore mourning; but, the next, he clothed him- 
self in scarlet, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
King Charles VII. 

Notwithstanding this, the common people con- 
tinued to call him the Dauphin, for they did not 
«consider any one their king till he had been 
crowned and anointed with the holy oil at Rheims. 

Charles was living, at this time, in the south 
of France. He was twenty years of age, very 
good natured and amiable, but fonder of pleasure 
than of business or war, which was not the way to 
get rid of the English. Moreover, he had no 
money to pay his soldiers to fight for him ; though 
his people were so fond of him that they con- 
tinually drew together to fight his battles; but 
then they a3 continually dropped offagain, so that 
there was no dependence on them. At one time, 
‘Charles borrowed two hundred thousand gold 


* Loe Brun de Charmcttes. 
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crowns of Jacques Cour, a rich merchant, to 


pay his soldicrs with; but he was soon in want of 
money again, and sometimes had not more than 
four crowns in his treasury. As for his dinner he 
sometimes sat down to achicken and a small piece 
of mutton. 

While Charles remained in the south of 
France, the English made themselves masters of 
the north; and at length, in the autumn of 1423, 
they advanced to the city of Orleans, on the river 
Loire, which was the key of the kingdom; for if 
they won it, they would be able to overrun the 
south as well as the north, and the poor king would 
be driven to the mountains. 

About this time, a young country girl, called 
Joan of Arc, declared she was directed by voices 
from heaven to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
have the dauphin crowned and anointed at 
Rheims. Her parents were very angry with her; 
but, while she was on a visit to her uncle, a 
worthy labourer named Durand Laxart, she per- 
suaded him to take her to the governer of the next 
town, and ask him to send her to the king. 

The governor treated her with scorn; but 
perhaps he wrote word of her privately to King 
Charles ; for a king’s messenger and an archer 
soon arrived, who undertook to convey her to 
Chinon, and in the meanwhile, two noble gentle- 
men had promised to accompany and take care of 
her. They all started on horseback, one cold 
morning in February, and after a dangerous 
journey of four hundred miles, reached the king. 

At first, Charles was not inclined to believe in 
Joan; however, she soon convinced him that she 
was sent by heaven to save Orleans and get 
him crowned at Rhcims; and he then gave her 
armour, horses, a banner, and military rank. 
The great captains did not like this; but as they 
had not been able to relieve Orleans, they were 
not minded, 

Joan entered Orleans at eight o’clock in the 
evening, on the 29th of April, mounted on 8 
white horse, and attended by about two hundred 
lances, Although the English were close at hand, 
they did not molest them. The poor, famished 
people were in transports of joy at the arrival of 
one who promised them deliverance, and Joan did 
not disappoint them, for in the course of a single 
week, three days of which were spent in prayer 
and confession of sins, she defcated and drove 
away the English. 

Her next step was to conduct Charles to 
Rheims, where he was crowned and anointed King 
of France. She then declared her mission ended, 
and wished to return to keep her father’s sheep ; 
but the king begged her not to desert him while 
the English still possessed the best part of his 
kingdom. She therefore remained, against her 
judgment and inclination, and took part in the 
war which raged all the remainder of the year; 
but, in the following spring, she was taken pri- 
soner, and sent from one strong castle to another, 


| till, in November, she was sent to Rouen, where 
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the English put her in an iron cage, with a guard 

of soldiers to watch her day and night, till her 

trial should take place. 

People were very superstitious in those days ; 
and the English feared and hated her so much 
that they wanted to prove her a witch ; however, as 
they could not do this, they tried her as a heretic, 
for doing things contrary to religion ; whereas shie 
was as good and religious a girl as ever lived. 
When people are determined to do wrong, it is 
very dillicult to prevent them ; they cheated and 
entrapped her in various ways; and after telling 
her that she must leave off men’s clothes and 
dress like a woman, they took away her woman’s 
clothes by night and only left her the others. 
Directly she had put them on, they burst in upon 
her, called her a relapsed heretic, and sentence of 
death was passed upon her. At six o’clock in the 
morning, a gentle-hearted young priest came to 
‘tell her she was to be burnt alive in the market- 
place at nine o’clock. On this her courage quite 
forsook her; she burst into tears and tore her 
hair, crying— 

“Oh, what has this poor harmless body done 
that it must be burnt? I would sooner be be- 
headed seven times over! I appeal to God, the 

eat Judge!” 

Afterwards she became more composed, re- 
ceived the sacrament, and applied herself to 
prayer. The cruel sentence was executed, though 
-even some of her judges could not refrain from 
tears. She begged Brother Martin the priest 
-to stand before her as long as he could, holding 
up a crucifix, that she might fix her thoughts on 
the sufferings of her blessed Redeemer. When 
the flames became very hot she begged him to 

stand farther off lest he should be scorched. As 
they rose higher and fiercer, she was heard pray- 
ing aloud. At length she cried out, ‘‘ Water! 

water!” and then “Jesus! Jesus!” Thus died, 
at little more than the age of nineteen, a girl whose 
sole aim was the good of her king and country. 

The English derived no benefit from this cruel 
deed, On the contrary, their power in France, 
which had been very great, became less and less, 
tillina short time they were driven quite out of 
it, except from the city of Calais, which they lost 
in the time of Qucen Mary. And thus ended the 
sway of the English in France, and a very good 
thing too; for we had no more business there 
than the French had in England. We had better 
‘keep ourselves to ourselves, and remain good 
friends. 

' Charles VIT. was very glad, of course, to get 
rid of the English and have his kingdom all to 
himsclf after such long and cruel wars ; but hav- 
ing found the advantage of having soldiers he 
could depend upon not making off to their homes, 
he ordered that every village should thenceforth 
supply and pay one foot archer, who, to encourage 
him, should be free from all taxes. Whether this 
reconciled the archer to his position was his affair, 
it is not ours. In this way the king got together 


22,000 men, whowere calledthe “Francs Archers ;” 
and he also raised a troop of 9000 horse, and thus 
laid the foundation of a standing army. 

Charles had a great deal of trouble with his 
son Louis, and even suspected nim of intending 
to poison him. In consequence of this he could 
not be prevailed on to eat, and actually starved 
himself to death. 


CHapter VII.—Lovis XT. 


THE wicked dauphin having thus frightened 
his father to death was crowned at Rheims as 
Louis XI. in 1461. He was then thirty-eight 
years of age, and it was said of him that he was 
never known to forgive an injury or repay a kind- 
ness. His whole life was one piece of deceit: he 
was clever, cunning, cruel, and sly. 

The first thing this amiable prince did was to 
strip his brother of almost everything he had. 
He then turned off all his father’s ministers, and 
made himself disagreeable to everybody, till at 
length the nobles combined against him in what 
they called the “ Learue of the Public Good.” 
Louis now had his hands full; and his bitterest 
foe of all was Charles, Duke of Burgundy, a 
brave, bold, bad man, but not so bad as himself. 

To deceive the Duke of Burgundy, Louis paid 
him a friendly visit at Peronne, as a sign of his 
entire confidence in him. Just at that time, how- 
ever, the duke found out that Louis was encou- 
raging his own subjects to rebel against him; so, 
having the king in his hands, he imprisoned him 
in a tower in which a former king of France had 
been poisoned. Louis was as much provoked at 
his own stupidity in letting the duke catch him 
as at the duke for using his opportunity to do so. 
After a good deal of bribery and corruption he 
was let out, but he was always afterwards very 
sore on the subject of his captivity at Peronne. 
Hearing that the Parisians had enjoyed a laugh at 
his expense, he meanly revenged himself on them 
by depriving them of all their domestic animals— 
dogs, cats, singing birds, ete.—that were kept for 
amusement ; and he had a register kept of what 
their parrots said, to find out if they had been 
taught to say “Peronne.” It is evident, there- 
fore, that he was very sensitive to public opinion, 
though he did so little to win its approval. 

The Count of St. Pol wishing to prolong the 
war between France and Burgundy for the sake 
of his own interests, pretended to be the friend of 
the king and the duke, betrayed both, and was 
betrayed by both in return, and executed. 

When Louis’s death approached he was full of 
horror, and, to quict his conscience, he loaded 
himself with little images of saints, and sent pro- 
cessions to their shrines. He shut himself up in 
a strong castle, surrounded by a ditch full of iron 
spikes, and only one person at a time was per- 
mitted to enter. He died on the 30th of August, 
1483, after reigning twenty-two veurs. He was 
twice married, and hoe had three children. 
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Wnaat was a Pounp Iw a.p. 1000 ?—In Alsace, 
at the end of the 10th century, the common money 


“GO FORWARD!” 
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Exod. xiv. 15. for current purposes was the pfennig. It was otf 
Go f, a! Though before thoe copper, and sixty of them weighed exactly one marc 
Tho ocean: depths may lie; or half a pound avoirdupois, or 120 of them were a 


Though stormy clouds float o’cr thee, 
And threatening foes are nich. 

Be trustful and brave hearted, 

For soon as thou hast started 

The waters will be parted 
And leave thy pathway dry. 


Go forward! Duty calls thee, 
At once the call obey; 
The danger that appals thee 
Will quickly pass away. 
With God Himself to guido thee, 
With angel-guards beside thee, 
What evil can betide thee ? 
Go forward! Why delay? 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Our Wortp’s Ingasirants.—It has been lately 
computed that there are at the present time up- 
Seine of 372 millions (372,000,000) of inhabitants 
in Europe; 720 millions in Asia; 200 millions is 
America; 89 millions in ica; 2 millions in Aus- 
tralia ; making the total population of the whole world 
more than thirteen hundred millions (1,300,000,000) 
of people. It may give an idea of what this number 
is, to state, that if a person were to count this num- 
ber of grains of corn—were to count at the rate of 50 
a minute, for 12 hours every day—it would take 96 
years to count as many grains as there are inha- 
yitants in our world. ssuming, a8 experience 
justifies our doing, that, on an average, 25 persons 
in every thousand die yearly, it follows, that in the 
whole world 32 millions are dying every year; 
about 24 millions every month; 87 thousand every 
day; 3,650 every hour; and 61 in every minute. 
Thus, in about 40 years the whole of the enormous 
number of people, of all nations, religions, languages, 
und colours, at this time inhabiting our earth, will 
have passed away into ETernitTy!! Are sie helping 
to send the Bible to those who-are in darkness, to 
show them the way toa brighter world above ? 


Microscopic Anatysis.—When Lieut. Berry- 
man was sounding the ocean preparatory to laying 
the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the end of the 
sounding-line brought up mud which, on being 
dried, became a powder so fine, that on rubbing it 
between the thumb and finger, it disappeared in the 
crevices of the skin. On placing this dust under the 
microscope, it was discovered to consist of millions 
of perfect shells, each of which had a living animal. 


IMPORTANT DiscovERIES.—Glass windows were 
first used in 1180; spectacles were invented by an 
Italian in 1299; paper was first made from linen in 
1302; printing was invented in 1440; watches were 
made in Germany in 1477; the circulation of the 
blood was discovered by Harvey in 1619; the first 
newspaper was published in 1630; the first steam- 
envine was invented in 1649; stereotype printing 
was jnvented in Scotland in 1785; the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph was invented by Morse in 1835; 
daguerreotypes were made in 1839, 


pound weight. The price of a sheffel or bushel of : 


wheat, weighing sixty pounds, or the same nearly as 
our English bushel, was seven of these pfennigs. 
Copper, probably, bore s higher value in proportion 
to silver than it does in the present day ; for the 
bushel of wheat was sold for less than a penny far- 
thing. About two hundred and fifty years later, in 
the same country, the same measure of wheat was 
sold at twenty-four pfennigs, or about threepence 
farthing. It appears by the accounts preserved in 
the cathedral of Strasburg that the wages paid to 
the masons employed in the erection of that edifice 
was from one and a half totwo of these pfennigs. At 
the building of the great bridge at Dresden, in the 
13th century, the labourers were paid two pfennigs 
daily; and according to some fragments of mining 
accounts of Tillot and Chateau-Lambert, the opera- 
tive miners received no more than two pfennigs, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Over CrrcuLaTion.—This Aga increases. The 
THIRD edition of No. 1 is now selling. A THIRD 
edition of No. 2, and a SECOND edition of No. 3, are 
just ready. The April number of the ‘*‘ Sunpar 
TEACHERS’ TREASURY”? contains several letters from 
dear friends, who are unweariedly labouring to send 
“* SUNSHINE” everywhere. Let every reader try to 
gain another subscriber, and then our circulation 
will be doubled. However young you are, and how- 
ever helpless, you can still do something to extend 
our sale. A blind man has succeeded in gaining 
about fifty subscribers, and expects to gain more. 


Canvassina Bitts.—These can always be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, or if you will write 
(stating how many you will undertake to distribute) 
to the Editor, the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, 
Stockwell, London, 8., you shall have them for. 
warded by post. 


REpoRT OF PrRoGRESS.—When you meet with 
special success, or have any case of unusual interest 
to report, please to send an account to the Editor. 


READING CasES.—Many of our young readers 
have found it difficult to keep their magazines clean, 
and to preserve them for binding. We have, there- 
fore, had prepared a neat reading case, with twelve 
strings, and lettered ‘‘SuUNSHINE;” this will hold the 
numbers for one year, and, at the end, when they 
are bound, will be ready for the next. ‘The price is 
only Sixpence, and it can be ordered through any 
bookseller. 

PostaGE.—Five copies of “‘ SUNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can forty Canvassing 
Bills. Any one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 

LETTERS, BooKS FoR REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according tothe above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary. 
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DORA SELWYN; 
OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOME. 


By the Author of “ Minnir, SuTAERLAND,” 
“Cousin Enrra,” ete. 


Caartze XII.—Four Curs or Tra. 


In a neat, cosy little kitchen, the window of 
which fronted the sea, sat two sisters, one after- 
noon, over @ very comfortable cup of tea. One 


of them was a widow; an easy, pleasant-looking 
woman, whose face seemed too young and too 
rosy ior the heavy cap that she wore. The other, 
who was not pleasant-looking, but who had a sen- 
sible, intelligent expression of countenance, and 
who ap d full of life and energy, had evi- 
dently only 7 arrived, for a carpets aes a 
large basket, and two umbrellas tied together, 
were lying near her. You will recognise an ac- 
usintance in her, dear reader, for she is no other 
than our old friend “ Marv.” 
3B 
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Mary had just reached Stanton, and was re- | and that everybody is very happy who goes there; 
freshing herself, after her journey, with some of | but when one is almost heart-broken, and feels so 
Mrs. Grant’s strong, hot tea—Mary would not | lonely and dreary, it’s poor comfort to tell us that 
have thanked you tor tea, fond as she was of it, jour friends are so much better off than we are, 
unless it were both hot and strong; and she was jand that therefore we ought not to fret after 
also giving her sister, at the same time, some par- | them !’’ 
ticulars of her history during the last few weeks. Mary’s sister fully agreed with this sentiment; 
She had much to tell, for though Mary was a|I do not know whether my reader will. 
good talker, she was a poor letter-writer, and ex “When our grief wears off a little, and we 
cepting a few lines informing her sister of her jare able to think more quictly, and to reason 
mistress’s death, and of her own intention to |about things,” added Mary, “why then we may 
come and stay with her at Stanton for the present, | be glad that anybody we love is safe out of all 
Mrs. Grant had not heard anything from her. | trouble, and have beautiful crowns on their heads 
So Mary, as was very natural, found plenty to |and harps in their lands, and we may try not to 
say. grieve so much about them; but it is not natural 

‘‘ And the poor little girl, how did she bear | that we should do all this just at the first moment, 
it?” asked Mrs. Grant, in the course of their | when we are too bewildered, as it were, to have 
conversation. “I thought of her directly I got | all our senses about us.” 
your letter, for she is just of an age to feel such ** No, certainly not,” chimed in Mrs. Grant, 
things; and an only child, too!” who admired her siater’s eloquence, and was sur- 

* Well, she has borne up through it all‘better | prised that she could talk so well, and so fast. 
than ZT expected,” replied Mary. “I don’t:know | ‘‘ But, then,” as she said to herself, “Mary always 
how it is, but though she has the tencerest little | was clever.” 
heart in the world, and is as simple as can be:in Mary was quite ‘out of breath with her long 
some respects, yet she has almost as mucli ma- }sentence, so she paused ‘to dink the third cup of 
nagement over hersclf as a grown-up person might | tea, which was just poured .eutfor her. And as 
have.” Mrs. Grant put some moreweter in the tea-pot, 

“That comes through not having any brothers jand stood it on the thdbdodieaw, she inquired, 
and sisters,” said Mrs. Grant; “audh «hildren |‘ What did pear Miss Dom aay to her grand- 
always get tobe rather old-fashioned.” mamma ?” 

“Perhaps they do,” said Mary; “mat that “Oh she.did nat-eay engxthing;” replied Mary, 
you would call Dora old-fashioned if you were-to | “she was teo wom aut:to argue-about the matter; 
see her ‘bright merry little fage. By the thy, I | besides, dhe had mo more doubt than Mrs. Selwyn 
have a likeness of her in my large trunk-up-stairs-; | had that her mamma was gone to heaven; only 
I must show it to you presently, when I.unpack, | bringing it outto.heran that fashion, you see, wor- 
for it is the very image of her. She shad it done’ ried rather than comforted her. I knew just how it 
last week on purpose to give tome ‘before T came |was, so I went quietly into the parlour, and I 
away, for fear, she said, lest I might forget iher.}whispered to her grandmother, ‘Let her come 
Ah, she knew pretty well ¢here was mot mudh'jwith me, if you please, maiam ; she is more used 
chance of that!” to me, and she’ll ‘be better jpresently.’ I am not 

‘J should think she did” aid Mrs. Grant. _|-auve that the old lady quite liked my interference 

“No, she is not.a bit old-fashioned,” can ‘(she is not really an oid dady, but then she ought 
tinued Mary, taking up the thread of her former }to be, so it’s.all the same). However, I did not 
remarks, “only more wise and thoughtful-like |stand upon cercmony at such a time, so I took 
than most girls are. But, for all that, she took | the child in my arms, for she is very light, though 
on sadly at first, poor child! She cried till she |she has grown so tall, and I carried her up into 
really mao herself ill, or, at least, she would | my room, and laid her on the bed.” 
have done so if I had not been there. Her ** And then Pp”? 
grandmamia went to her, but, dear me, she could ** And then,” said Mary, “TI laid myself down 
do nothing with her. ‘Dora, my dear Dora,’ I | beside her, and we both cried together! Forl 
heard her saying, as I stood at the door, ‘don’t | was almost as sorry as she was.” 
cry so, there’s a love. Think how happy your Mary brushed away something very like a tear 
mamma is now; she will never feel any more | from her eyes now, and she turned round to poke 
pain nor any more sorrow; all her sufferings are |the fire; which act, considering that it was an 
for ever over; you would not wish to have her | unusually warm afternoon, was rather unne- 
back here again, would you ?” cessary. 

“Just what they eaid to me when I lost my “You will think, perhaps, that IT was not 
poor husband,” said Mrs. Grant, with a sigh; | much cleverer than Mrs. Selwyn,” said Mary, with 
“ but it didn’t do me any good at the time.” a half smile, “but I assure you my way was the 

“Of course it didn’t!” said Mary, half im-|best. I did not say much to Dora, for what 
patiently. “It’s all stuff and nonsense for people | could I say? but I put my arms round her, and 
to goon in that way. I don’t mean that Heaven | kissed her, and soothed her, as if she had beena 
is not a very happy place; we all know that it is, |very little child, and she soon began to grow 
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calmer. She seemed to find her sorrow easier 
to bear when she had some one to share it with 
her.”’ | 
“That is just it,’ said Mrs. Grant. ‘ Folks 
in fresh trouble of any kind want sympathy more 
than they do good advice. She was better after 
that, I dare say ?”’ 

“Yes; she dropped off into a nice sleep at 
last, and glept for some hours, for she had been 
up most of the night, like the rest of us, and was 
thoroughly tired. And when she awoke she was 
more like herself again, only I could tell by 
her pale cheeks and the tight way in which she 
squeezed her lips together, that it was as much as 
she could do, every minute, to keep from bursting 
into tears. She did not say a word, but she sat 
still, doing nothing, and looking so sad and so 
drooping, that it made my heart ache to see 
her.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Grant, with a look 
of motherly compassion on her round comfortable 
face ; “poor child, she ought to have gone away 
somewhere.” 

“To be sure she should,” said Mary ; “ but we 
could not persuade her to leave the cottage. At 
Isat I thought of a plan which roused her up, 
and did her a world of good. Master, you know, 
was terribly cut up at losing missus, for they were 
uncommon fond of one another; and as I saw 
him sitting all by himself in the summer-house 
in the back garden, the very picture of grief, a 
bright idea came into my head. I went directly 
to Miss Dora, and I said to her, ‘Miss Dora, 
‘dear, do you remember what your mamma asked 
you to do for her, when she was gone? About 
your papa, I mean? She asked you to comfort 
and help him as much as you could; to be his 
* Little Sunshine,” as you had ‘been hers. And 
papa is so unhappy now, he is all alone in the 
garden, with nobody to speak a word to him. 
‘Won’t you go to him, darling, and try to cheer 
him a little?’ She did not want any more words ; 
she jumped up directly, and seemed vexed at not 
having gone to him ‘before. I watched her from the 
kitchen-door walk across the garden, and as soonas 
I saw them together, I said to myself, ‘that will 
do, she will be all right now.’ And so she was. 
For she is such a dear, unselfish little creature, 
that she can’t be happy unless she is doing some- 
thing for somebody or another. It took her out 
of herself, don’t you see, attending to her papa, 
and endeavouring to comfort him; and she 
wouldn’t let herself fret, because that would have 
made him worse instead of better, so she tried to 
be as cheerful as she could.” 

“And Mr. Selwyn; do you think she was 
really any comfort to him ?” 

“Indeed, she was; he seemed to brighten a 
little directly she went to him; and after that 
they were almost always together. He hardly 
liked her out of his sight. And certainiy, if there 
was @ gleam of sunshine in the house, it came 
from her.” 
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“What a pity it is that they are separated,” 
said Mrs. Graut. 

** Well, I don’t know that,” said Mary ; “ Mr. 
Selwyn’s health has suffered a good deal from the 
shock, and Dr. Gray said that a long voyage was 
the very best thing for him just now, and it will 
do Dora good to be in a fresh place, and among 
fresh people, and to have companions of her own 
age. She needs a change.” 

*¢ And is the cottage let?” 

“Yes, for a twelvemonth; just as it is, ex: 
cepting that Dora has taken a few things with her 
that belonged especially to her mamma. An old 
lady, a distant relation of master’s, is in it now, 
with her two servants; but she will give it up 
when he wants it, as she expects to have a house 
of her own at liberty in about a year.” 

‘© And then, perhaps,” said Mrs. Grant, “ Mr. 
Selwyn will live in it again, and have Miss Dora 
home, and you will go back to them.” 

“Perhaps so, and perhaps not,’ answered 
Mary; “neither you nor I can tell what is to be. 
Why, I might get married, you know, in that 
time.” 

“To be sure vou might!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant, wondering that such an idea had not 
occurred to her before. But there are some per- 
sons who you fanoy will always remain just as 
they are; and in Mrs. Grant’s estimation, her 
sister had hitherto been one of those persons. 

The conversation now returned to Dora and 
her friends, and how long it would have lasted I 
cannot tell, for Mary’s tongue never secmed to get 
tired of talking. But a loud double knock at the 
front door suddenly interrupted them. A lady 
and gentleman wished to look at the apartments 
that were * To Let, Furnished.” So Mrs. Grant 
went up-stairs to show them, while Mary poured 
out for herself the fourth, and, I hope, the das¢ 
cup of tea. 


Carter XIII.—SoMETHING BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE. 


Wuata world of partings this is! So thought 
Dora Selwyn, as with tearful eyes and a throbbing 
heart she said good-bye to her papa, to Aunt 
Martha, to Mary, and to all the friends who lived 
near them. It was a great trial to her to leave 
them all, especially with the uncertainty of not 
knowing when she should see them again. 

The pretty cottage too; she was sorry to go 
away from that, for it was the only home that she 
could remember, and all her happy ehildhood had 
been passed there. It is true it secmed rather 
desolate now without Mrs. Selwyn; but then every- 
thing in it reminded her so much of her mamma, 
and was so associated with many of her habits 
and sayings, that Dora clung to the place more 
fondly than ever. 

Even her mamma’s grave in the quict church- 
yard endeared the neighbourhood to her. It was 
the last carthly thing connected with that beloved 
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parent, and Dors had taken a mournful pleasure in 


lanting the best flower-roots she could get within 
ita little enclosure, and in gazing from day to day 
upon the simple inscription that was chiselled on 
its stone. But Aunt Martha promised to keep 
this little garden in order, and then Dora was 
satisfied. ‘It is not dear mamma’s real resting- 

lace,” she said to herself, as she went to visit it 
or the last time; “it is only her body, which is 
1ike @ worn-out garment, as papa says, that lies 
here; she herself will be just as near to me at 

dpapa’s, as if I stayed in this home.” 

Yes, Dora felt, although she would not have 
perhaps expressed it in words, that there is but 
“one family in heaven and in earth ;” and that 
all those that trust in Jesus are linked together by 
the closest ties. There are many mansions in our 
Father’s house, and our departed ones, though 
hidden awhile from our gaze, are not far separated 
from us; they only, as it were, inhabit another 
room, under the same roof where we dwell. Soon 
the thin partition will be thrown down, and there 
will be a joyful meeting, an everlasting re-union, 
between all the friends and disciples of the Sa- 
viour ! 

The sunbeams fell on the old church spire, 
and threw their slanting rays across Mrs. Selwyn’s 
grave, and there was sunshine, but of a different 
kind, in Dora’s heart just then. Such ideas as I 
have just been describing gave peace to her mind 
in the midst of her troubles, and she rose up from 
her seat, comforted rather than saddened. Some 
people, who have not tried it for themselves, will 
tell you that religion makes those who possess it 
gloomy and unhappy, but Dora certainly found 
it otherwise; for what but religion could have 
consoled a little sorrowful girl at her mother's 
grave ? 

Dr. Gray happened to be coming past just as 
Dora approached the rustic gate of the church- 
yard, and he was so struck with the sweet expres- 
sion that blended with the pensive look of her 
face, that he could not help saying, “ Well, my 
little Sunshine! how much brighter you are look- 
ing to-day! You have been taking something 
better than my medicines, I expect?” He glanced 
as he spoke at the gilt edges of Dora’s tiny Bible, 
which he saw glistening just under the edge of 
her mantle. 

Dora smiled, and only said, “ Yes, sir.’ He 
knew she would understahd his meaning, for it 
was not the first time that he and Dora had 
spoken about these things. Some of his acquain- 
tances hardly thought that Dr. Gray was a religi- 
ous man. He found so much fault with religious 
people, and ho did not seem to want to mix much 
with them, or to be ranked amongst them. But 
the fact was, he had seen so much in his own 
family, and amongst his own connections, of the 
failings and inconsistencies of Christians, that he 
regarded them all with a prejudiced eye, and 
shrank from very close intercourse with them. 
Ee did harm to himself in this way, for he de- 
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prived himself of the help that he might have 
gained from the counsel and the society of others ; 
for Dr. Gray was indeed “a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly,” and loved the Saviour more sincerely 
and earnestly than many of his fellow Christians, 
who made a greater profession of their attach- 
ment to Him. 

Dora’s simple piety had always pleased him 
very much. He could not doubt its reality; 
and the frank unartificial manner in which, though 
not in the least forward, she was always ready to 
answer any of his questions about the “best 
things,” and to tell him her own childish opinions 
about them, had often swept away some of the 
clouds from his mind which he had gathered in 
his contact with the world. So that Dora, un- 
consciously, was a true “Little Sunshine” even 
to a great, clever man like Dr. Gray. Ah, if we 
only love Jesus, and seek to be like Him, it is im- 
possible to say how much influence we may have, 
or how much good we may be the means of doing. 

Dr. Gray walked home with Dora, and when 
he parted from her, he told her that he should 
most likely come and visit her in her new home 
some day, for that Mr. Howard, an old friend of 
his, lived very near it. And Dora replied that 
she should be very glad indeed to see him. How 


little either of them imagined at that moment the 


circumstances under which they would next meet! 


Caarter XILV.—How TuE ADMIRAL INTRODUC 
HIMSELF. ; 


Ir was early in the evening, just es Mary in an- 
other locality was enjoying her fourth cup of tea, 
that Dora drew towards her new home. She was 
not sorry that their journey was nearly ended, for 
it had been a long and fatiguing one ; and although 
her grandmother was very kind to her, and her 
grandfather pointed out to her all the places of 
any note which they passed, and did all that he 
could to amuse her, Dora’s heart was far away 
with her papa and mamma, and it was a trouble 
to herto talk much. Yetshe kept her weariness as 
much as she could to herself, and tried to be 
pleased and interested in what was said to her. 
Her mamma had always taught her to think of 
others before herself. But they noticed, in spite 
of her efforts, the languid and sorrowful look 
which every now and then would steal over her 
face; and Mrs. Selwyn, who knew how the child 
was suffering, from the endeavour she had made 
that morning to bear up bravely in the parting 
with her father, took pity upon her at length, and 
cushioned her up so comfortably in her seat, with 
shawls and travelling rugs, that Dora presently 
fell asleep, and did not rouse from her slumber 
until the train was nearing the station. 

In a very short time a cab, containing the three 
travellers inside, and Dora's luggage piled out- 
side, was rolling away from the station towards 
Mr. Selwyn’s residence. Refreshed by her long 
rest, Dora was able to look about her with more 
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interest, and to wonder, for about the fiftieth time, 
what her new cousins would be like, and how they 
would receive her. 

As they got near the house, two figures were 
very clearly Fiscernible at the gate. It was a very 
quiet part, with but very few passers-by, so Charlie 
and his sister, who had been in a perpetual fidget 
for the last half-hour, had stationed themselves 
there, that they might welcome their new relation 
from the nearest possible point. They waited 
sevcral minutes before they heard the sound of the 
cab wheels. But who ever knew a boy of Charlie’s 
temperament to stand still anywhere when he had 
the option of moving? He was in and out, up 
and down, looking this way and that way, until 
he caught sight of the cab in the distance, and 
then he sprang upon one of the stone pillars that 
supported the gate on either side, and prepared to 
wave his cap in honour of Dora’s appearance, as 
soon as she was close enough to perceive it. 

But just as the happy moment had arrived; 
just as Dora’s head was put out at the cab window, 
Charlie’s graceful flourish was cut short by his 
unexpected and not very graceful descent to the 

und. Hither the stone was rather slippery, 
or else the sudden stretch of his arm destroyed his 
balance ; certain it is that he lost his footing, and 
fell most unceremoniously on the pavement. He 
was not hurt, he had had too much experience in 
tumbles to be injured by so slight an one, nor 
was he in the least disconcerted by the general 
laugh which greeted him as he jumped up. He 
was at the cab door in a minute, helping Dora to 
alight, as if nothing had happened; and in reply 
to her question whether he really was not hurt, 
he replied, cood-humouredly, “Oh dear no, not 
at all, only it certainly was not a very dignified 
position for a future admiral! But it was your 
fault, you know,” he added, turning to his cousin. 

‘My fault!” repeated Dora in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

Yes,” he said, “‘of course it was, for if you 
had not been in the cab, I should not have got up 
such a grand demonstration for the occasion, and 
should therefore have stood safely upon my feet. 
So you see what mischief you have done already.” 

Dora smiled, and wondered to herself whether 
he always talked in that style. But it amused 
her, and, by taking off the formality of an intro- 
duction, made her feel more at home than she 
would otherwise have done. 

Not, however, with Ruth. Ruth did not seem 
disposed to be sociable. In fact Ruth was a little 
disappointed; she generally was at such times. 

She had thought over such a nice affectionate 
little speech, or rather sentence, with which she 
meant to have welcomed her cousin; but the 
opportunity for saying it was gone, and therefore 
Ruth said nothing, but stood silently by, leaving 
the others to talk to Dora, and thinking how hard 
it was that Charlie always managed, even with 
the disadvantage of a tumble, so much better 
than she did. . 
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LAUGHING TOM: 
A PATTERN FOR BOYS. 


Many years ago, an honest, hard-working Scotc! 
shepherd died after a brief illness, leaving his 
wife with no means of support but her own in- 
dustry. She had one child, a boy of a few months 
old, to provide for as well as herself. Some of 
the neighbours pitied her, and said how much 
better off she would have been without the charge 
of ababy; but Janet did not think so, and as she 
took her little.Tom in her arms on her return 
from his father’s funeral, she felt that she had still 
a strong tie to life, and a strong motive for exer- 
tion. 

Janet was a brave, true-hearted woman, and she 
toiled hard and long, day by day, without a 
murmur, and without asking anybody for help. 
Her cheerful spirit carried her through many 
difficulties, and ee cheerful face was like a bright 
sunbeam in her humble dwelling. 

Her little son grew and throve under her 
kindly management. His food was poor, and his 
clothing scanty; but he had plenty of loving 
words and smiles, and his childhood was happier 
than that of many persons who have been reared 
in a home of luxury. 

As soon as he was old enough, his mother sent 
him to the village school, that he might be taught 
toread andwrite. Tom soon showed he was dilffe- 
rent to most of the other scholars. He had an 
eager desire for knowledge. He was not remark- 
ably quick or clever; but he thirsted after all 
kinds of information, and spared no pains in ac- 
quiring what he wanted to learn. 

Now some of you boys might take a lesson 
from him in this respect. You are not talented, 
perhaps; you have no genius, you say, for any- 
thing ; there is nothing wonderful or uncommon 
about you. Never mind all that; if you have a 
hearty wish to improve yourself, and are thoroughly 
earnest in seeking for knowledge, you may count 
upon success. 

It was only during the four winter months 
that Tom went to school, the rest of the year he 
had to be off to the hillsides, tending the flocks 
of sheep as his father had done before him. For 
it was needful that he should begin to earn some- 
thing as soon as he could. But Tom carried his 
books with him to the pastwres, and spent all his 
leisure time over their pages. 

And when he had got through these, he ran- 
sacked the cottages of his neighbours, and bor- 
ache all the volumes that he could mcet with 
there. 

So he made more progress than many of the 
lads who were in their places at the school from 
January to December. 

Tom became a strong, stout, active boy, and 
he determined to do something better for himself 
than keep other folks’ sheep. He apprenticed 
himself to a stonemason. He liked this occupa- 
tion very much. He wrought at it with industry 
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and skill during the day, and at night, by the 
light of his mother’s fire, he eagerly devoured all 
the books that he could lay his hand upon. 

Yet, with all his studious, industrious habits, 
he was a merry, light-hearted youth, full of chcer- 
ful spirits, and disposed to look at the bright 
side of everything. People in the village used to 
say that the mere sight of him was enough to do 
anybody good, and he often went by the name 
of “Laughing Tom.” What a suitable maga- 
zine this would have been for him to read! 
There was certainly “sunshine” in his heart and 
home. 

A few years passed, and then Tom went to 
Edinburgh, and worked there for some time at 
his trade, devoting his leisure hours to drawing 
and the study of architecture. 

After this he proceeded to London, and soon got 
* employment there. He became quite expert at his 
business ; for he never minded hard work, and he 
‘ embraced every opportunity of improving himself 
that he could meet with. 

At the end of two years he was engaged to 
superintend some buildings in the Portsmouth 
dockyard. ‘There he made himself acquainted 
with the various operations necessary in the 
foundation and construction of graving docks, 
wharves, walls, and similar works, which after- 
wards became his chief occupation. 

When he had finished at Portsmouth, he was 
invited into Shropshire, to decide upon the altera- 
tions that were needful in the Castle of Shrews- 
bury. This, and other works in the neighbour- 
hood that were entrusted to his care, he managed 
so well, that he was appointed surveyor of public 
works for the county. 

Only think of that! How the little shepherd 
boy had risen in the world. We must not call 
him “ Laughing Tom” any longer; we must treat 
such a clever man with more respect. At least 
other people do, for he is now known as Mr. 
THomas TELFORD, the engineer! 

It would take up too much room in your 
magazine to describe to you the several great 
works upon which he was engaged, and which 
have made his name famous amowg men. One of 
them was the Menai Suspension Bridge, which 
stretches across the Menai Strait, at a height 
sufficient to allow the tallest masted vessel to pass 
under, and connects the counties of Anglesey and 
Carnarvon. 
the kind in the world; for though the bridge at 
Fribourg, in Switzerland, is longer, it is much 
inferior both in design and workmanship. 

Cheerful and happy, Telford lived to a good 
old age, and died at his house in London, in 1834. 
He left a thousand pounds to endow a library in 
his native parish, where he had so often felt the 
want of books; and another thousand pounds for 
the same purpose in Llangollen, where he had 
learned his trade. And the son of the poor 
shepherd and his hard-working wife was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, amongst many of the wise 


This work is even yet the finest of 


and renowned men whose deeds have been a bless- 
ing to mankind, 

_ _Now, boys, here is a pattern for you. Be 
industrious ; be in earnest ; strive day by day, in 
dependence upon God’s help, to serve Him, and 
to serve your fellow-creatures in the best way that 
youcan. Cheerful you may be, and ought to be; 
you should carry sunshine on your brow, as Tom 
did, wherever you go, only remember to be “merry 
and wise,” and diligently cultivate whatever 
talents you possess. Live so as to make this 
world the better for your living in it. 

In the midst of Telford’s greatness and wealth, 
he never forgot his poor old mother. Ah, boys, 
I want you to mind this! He not only provided 
for her comfort with a tender and generous care, 
but he wrote to her as regularly when he was rich 
and celebrated, as he had done when he was poor 
and unknown. And in order that the old lady, 
who could not read writing, might have the plea- 
sure of reading his letters herself, her kind son 
wrote them to her in large print-shaped characters. 

Boys, those queer-looking letters which Telford 
sent home to his aged mother, raise him far 
higher in my estimation, than even the erection 
of the Menai Suspension Bridge ! Cc. B. 


WAYSIDE WORDS. 
No. II, 


A CONTENTED mind is a continual feast.’ Then 
how few persons ever enjoy such a repast! How 
few persons are satisfied with what ihey have. 
How few of my readers could echo the words 
contained in Martin Luther’s last will and testa- 
ment: ‘‘ Lord God, I thank Thee, that Thou hast 
been pleased to make me a poor and indigent 
man upon earth. I have neither house, nor land, 
nor money to leave behind me.” 

But you fancy, dear reader, that you could 
easily be contented if your present desires were 
only fulfilled. “Had I such and such things,” 
you say; or, “were I but placed in a different, 
position to my present one, I should not wish 
for anything more; I should be quite satisfied.” 

So you think now. But you would find that 
the more you had, the more you would wart, 
your desires would always keep in advance of 
your possessions. 

An elderly woman who had scen better days, 
and who was employed in the family of a rich 
man, once said to him with a sigh, “ Only think, 
sir, how small a sum of money would make me 
happy.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ name the amount.” 

“Oh! dear sir, twenty pounds would make 
me perfectly happy.” 

“Tf that is all,” he said, “ you shall have it,’ 
and he immediately gave it her. 

She looked at it with joy and thankfulness, but 
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before he was fairly out of hearing, exclaimed, “Z| “ Pray, what are you good for?” the little pin said ; 


wish Thad said forty!” 

Then, do you not see that if you mean to be 
contented, you must endeavour to ‘be content 
with such things as you have.” Is this easy? 
No; it is not easy. It isa very difficult lesson 
to learn. St. Paul could say that he had learnt 
it, but you are perhaps only just beginning to 
learn it, and you sometimes fear that you make 
but little progress. Do not be discouraged ; it 
takes a long time to get it quite perfectly ; but it 
is well worth all your trouble and perseverance. 

Shall I tell you how an old Italian bishop 
acquired contentment? He had great difficulties 
to struggle through, but he never murmured or 
showed the least impatience. An intimate friend 
of his asked him one day whether he could com- 
municate the secret of being always contented. 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied the old man, “I can easily 
teach you my secret. It consists in nothing more 
than in making a right use of my eyes.” 

“A right use of your eyes!” exclaimed his 
friend, ‘I do not understand you.” 

“‘ Listen, and I will explain,” said the bishop. 
“*In whatever state I am, I first of all Zook up to 
heaven, and remember that my principal business 
here is to get there. I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how small a place I shall 
occupy in it when this life is over. Then I look 
@round into the world, and observe what multi- 
tudes there are who are in all respects worse off 
than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness 
is placed, where all our cares must end, and 
what little reason I have to complain.” 

ow is not such contentment as this a con- 
tinual feast? Yes; it furnishes an unfailing 
source of comfort and enjoyment, for it keeps off 
those fretful, peevish, irritable feclings, which dis- 
content always creates. It prevents the clamour 
that Envy and Covetousness raise wherever they 
go. It gives a cheerful aspect to all around. It 
may be compared to the sunshine which makes 
the commonest objects look pleasant, and even 
beautiful; or, to the sugar that sweetens the 
sour and bitter things of life; or, to the soft 
grass which eases the rough pathway you are 
treading ; or, to the philosopher’s stone, which 
turns iron and copper into gold. 

What an inestimable blessing is contentment ! 
So highly is it thought of in the Bible, that it is 
closely linked there with the best spiritual pos- 
sessions’: —‘ Godliness, with contentinent, is great 
gain,” 1 Tim. vi. 6. I wonder whether, in your 
thoughts and in your conduct, you.are thus putting 
the two together ? 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 
A FABLE FOR THE QUABRELSOME. 


A FINE bright-eyed needle was resting one day, 
After two or three hours of close lubour, 

When a pert little pin that had plenty to say, 
Began to find fault with its neighbour; 


** A poor slender creature without any head!” 


The needle was vexed by such comments as theso, 
And gave rather sharp a reply ; 
“What use is your head, I would ask, if you please, 
So long as you have not an eye ?” 
‘What use is an eye,” said the pin in a minute, 
ae 8 3 on morning to night it has got something in 
i 


“Well, I am more active,” the needle went on, 
‘Than you, and more work I get through.” 
sf ad answered the pin, “but you will not live 
ong, 
So I am the best of the two.” 
“Not live! and pray why not ?” the needle replied. 
** Because you have always a stitch in your side !” 


“ How prone you are!” said the needle; “how 
sm 
Is your figure! how awkward your make!” 
‘And you are so proud that you can’t bend at all,” 
Said the pin, “ but your back you must break !” 
Thus foolishly wrangled the needle and pin, 
For the contest was one in which neither could win’ 


A little girl came to the workbox, and tried'— 
Imitating her mother—to sew ; 

She soon broke the needle, and threw it aside ; 
Then she took up the pin, but you know, 

That it had not an eye; so she tred on the thread, 

And in jerking it roughly she broke off its head! 


“We have nothing to fight about now)” said the 
in, 
Ks here in misfortune we lie.” 
‘¢ Ah, how silly we were such a strife to begin,” 
The needle replied, with a sighs. 
‘And people, I fancy, when they disagree, 
A reflection in us of their folly might see.” 


For instead of enjoying the good they possess, 
They dispute with and envy each other; 
And never tind out till made fricnds by distress, 
That their foe all the while was their brother. 
Now the moral to this simple fable appended, 
Is, “ We should not quarrel, nor soen be offended.” 
WwW. H. 
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Insect INcENuITy.—Tho cocoon of the emperor 
moth is shaped somewhat like a flask. At its nar- 
rowest end it is composed of a series of loosely 
attached longitudinal threads, converging like so 
many bristles to a blunt point, in the middle of 
which is a circular opening, through which the 
moth makes its escape. tn order, however, to 
guard against the danger which might arise from 
the opening permitting the ingress of ichncumons, 
or other animals, the caterpillar constructs within 
the funnel-shaped mouth a second funnel, converging 
to a point without the smallest opening being Ictt. 
Its arched structure renders it impenctrable to the 
most violent efforts of an enemy outside, while it 
yields to the slightest pressure from within, and 
allows the eyress of the moth with the utmost 
case. 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


Ne ONE sunny day in June, at the sultry hour of noon, 
os ik Eight hundred years ago, 
“4 A vast and warlike band entered the Holy Land, 
a G To combat with the foe. 


From castle and from cot, from low and lofty lot, 

EN Of varied age and name, 

| i By one strong passion stirr’d, one thrilling call they 
7 heard, 


* And to the rescue came. 

il rl! RY: Through dangers manifold, through sufferings yet 
H Ai Milt , untold, 

ini i : ya aoe 7 Through conflicts day by day ; ‘ 

UMTS i th —— Haze LON > joy] Through hardships and ‘distress, through toil and 
Li er a a irene weariness, 7 
! i S/o (| ae 2 Bravely they forced their way. 
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And ati ae joyous tread they lift each drooping | to work; when the sunshine, the flowers, the 


e 
Before Jerusalcm! 

Forgotten is the past, the goal is won at last, 
And hope beats strong in them. 


They icc @ goodly sight—baron, and squire, and 
1 


In glittering armour rode ; 
ich sunbeams threw their glance on shicld, and 
ar, and lance, 
And gorgeous banners flowed. 


They sought to enter in those city gates and win 
Possession by the sword ; 
For those who held it now, with scornful lip and 


brow, 
Disowned the Christian’s Lord. 


Ere many weeks had flown, that city was their own; 
But sad it is to read 

Of all the blood they shed, of all the havoc spread, 
Of many a cruel deed. 


Thousands on thousands then, of unresisting men, 
Were slaughtered in a day; 
Nay, in their burning rage they spared nor sez nor 


age, 
But hunted down their prey! 


Alas, alas! how could they have misunderstood 
Christ’s pure religion so? 
How could they dream that He would with approval 


see 
That bloodshed, strife and woe P 
Thank God !—~oh, yes, we ought—that we are betier 


taught, 
That “love to all the world” 
Is the sweet badge we wear, and in our hands we 


The flag of peace unfurled ! 
Faith is our heavenly shield, God’s Word the sword 


we wield, 
Hope’s helmet guards our brow; 
By aoe resistless might, by spreading gospel 


git, 
We fight Christ’s battles now. 


Their wealth, their friends, their all, at fancied 
duty’s call, 
Those bold crusaders left, 
Some to return no more; and homes thus bright 


before, 
Were of all joy bereft! 


Yet forth they gladly went; and shall we be content, 
ile clearer light is ours, 
In selfish case to live? No! we to Christ will give 
Ourselves, with all our powers! 
W. H. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XII.—Wxo Wantep to BE a Brep. 


Ir was a summer’s morning, bright and cloudless, 
a sort of morning when it almost seemed wrong 


twittering birds, and the gentle breezes summoned 
weary toilers to keep holiday. 

Ah! there were not many who could obey 
such asummons. Malverton was not quite so 
work-driven as London, yet it had few inhabitants 
who could afford to listen when summer sights 
and sounds said, Come out and enjoy yourselves. 
There was plenty of work, and plenty of mouths 
to feed; and so work went on because food must 
be had, and men and women plied their various 
callings, quite irrespective of the charms of a sum- 
mer’s day. 

Some, however, could neither work nor play. 
A poor little fellow who lay pining in discontented 
weakness wished himself either a labouring man— 
oh, how he should enjoy work—or else a tiny bird, 
free to wing his flight far away from a sick-room 
into the beautiful air of the distant hills. 

The sick-room was well enough in its way. 
You and I, reader, would probably have admired 
it. It was spacious, airy, and commanded from 
its bow window a very pretty prospect. It was a 
pleasant-looking room. The French-grey paper 
on the walls gave it a sedate aspect, while the 
crimson window curtains rclieved the gravity of 
the walls. I suppose it was for that reason that 
those crimson curtains kept their place so far into 
the summer, and only drew back a little to'make 
room for the white muslin drapery which fell in 
tasteful folds around the window. A tortoiseshell 
cat lay asleep on the rug, a handsome clock was 
ticking under its glass case, and seated in a largo 
easy-chair was the poor child, who envied both 
the busy and the idle, so long as each had health. 

The easy-chair was drawn close to the window, 
that the invalid might look out into the garden. 
A thin, pale, fretful little boy, apparently about 
ten years of age, though he might be younger, 
for he was small in stature, and sickness often 
makes people look older than they arc. A cushion 
and a pillow, one upon the other, propped him 
up 2@ little, and allowed him to sit forward so that 
he could look out of the window. 

Poor little fellow! his resources for amuse- 
ment were few and soon exhausted. He had not 
always been a cripple; but now, for three years, 
he had lost the use of his limbs. He could not 
walk, but was carried, like a baby, from one room 
to another. When he went out of doors it was 
in a small chair, which had been constructed on 
purpose for him. Thomas, the man-servant, 
drew it. 

The child was quite still; not moving his face 
or eyes, but seeming to fix them on some distant 
object. He saw without seeing, for his thoughts 
were so busy with something on which he was re- 
flecting that he was quite lost to what was around 
him. He sat in this motionless posture, with 
that unmoved countenance, for some time. Pre-: 
sently a frown gathered itself between his eyes 
and wrinkled his small brow in a way that was 
sad to notice in so young a child. Still he did 
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not move, and that lowering brow was the only 
sign that he was not sleeping with his eyes open. 

No, he was not sleeping. His mind was work- 
ing too actively, and the frown upon his face grow 
darker, and an impatient murmur, which did not 
express itself in any actual words, broke from 
his lips. Then he relapsed into a dull sort of 
apathy, as if he were worn out by the exertion of 
thinking. 

The door opened, and a lady entered. The 
child started at the noise, for the lady did not 
shut the door very gently. 

‘“‘ Mother,” he said, abruptly, turning his face 
round as he spoke, “mother, why is not God 
kind ?” 

“My dear Georgie!” said his mother, in a 
tone of astonishment, “ what can you mean ?” 

“I spoke plainly enough,” replied the little 
boy; “I said, why is not God kind ?” 

‘* Not kind!” 

*You repeat my words; that isn’t telling 
me,” answered the child in a shrill, petulant tone. 

* But God és kind,” said his mother. 

**No He isn’t’’ retorted the poor little cripple, 
while the dark frown settled again on his face. 

“Why Georgie, dear, see what a nice room 
this is, and how comfortable you look in your 
chair; and then all those flowers; and, if you 
like, I will open the window a little, and then you 
can hear the birds better,” and as his mother 
spoke, she moved to the window with the design 
of raising it. 

The little boy put out his hand, and angrily, 
though very feebly, tried to push his mother 
back, while he said, “Oh, mother, how can you 
be so cruel ?”” 

“Cruel! Georgie, what do you mean?” 

“Why, you want to make me hear the birds 
sing, and that will only make me more miserable.” 

“* How can that be ?” 

** Because the birds are not like me, they can 
fly about as much as they please, and go any- 
where without being carried. I’m worse off than 
a sparrow!” ‘The poor little boy was crying 
bitterly. 

iis mother was never very clever in adminis- 
tering consolation, perhaps few people are. How- 
ever, she did what she could. She said, *‘ Poor 
boy, you ought to be more contented, with so 
many nice things around you.” 

“There now,” returned the child angrily, 
“that’s what you are always telling me. J ought 
to be contented, should I ?” 

** Of course you should.” 

“Yes, contented to lie here like a log, while 
other boys can walk and run, and take care of 
themselves! I’d rather be a beggar boy, and give 
up all your nice things, if I’d only got proper 
arms and legs.” 

“ And what would you do with them, Georgie?” 

‘Why, I could work, couldn’t I?” 

ia little boy cannot work so as to keep him- 
pe 7 


. 


Well, then, I shouldn’t mind begging from 
door to door. I should get fresh air and sec 
different sights, instead of being cooped up here.” 

‘“* And be dependent on charity ?” 

“And so I am now, it seems to me,” said 
George, bitterly. ‘I shall never be able to do 
anything for you, I shall only be a useless member 
of the family.” 

‘* And we shall not grumble if you are, so you 
need not care about it,’ answered his mother, 
with more kindness than discretion, for her poor 
little son did care about it very much indeed. 
He twisted himself round a little in his chair so 
as to look his mother fully in the face, and then 
abruptly asked— 

“Why was I made with such a weak body, so 
as to be of no use?” , 

. His mother could not tell. She tried to an- 
swer his question, but not being of a very medi- 
tative turn, she was quickly puzzled by any ques- 
tion which went beneath the surface of things, and 
her conversations with the sick child usually ended 
unsatisfactorily. How the conversation would 
have ended on the present occasion we do not 
know, for just then a servant came in to say that 
Miss Sewell and Miss Croft were in the drawing- 
room. 

“Would you like to see them, Georgie ?” 

**T should like Miss Sewell to come in,” an- 
swered the little boy; “but I don’t know Miss 
Croft; who is she ?” 

‘A nice young lady, a year or two older than 
ou.” 

“A girl, oh, I don’t like girls, they look at 
me, and wonder why I don’t get up and walk 
about. I know they are always quizzing me,” 

‘*T am sure you are mistaken. No one comes 
to sce you who does not pity you.” 

“* As if that was not as bad. I would just as 
soon be laughed at as pitied.” 

‘You are a strange child,” said his mother, 
laughing ; she added, “‘ but I think you will like 
this little Miss Croft.” 

“What makes her come ?” 

“Why, I met her yesterday morning, at the 
school. You know it was our committee meet- 
ing, and this little girl had come with Miss Sewell, 
and waited in the school till our meeting ended. 
From what I heard about her, I thought she 
would be a nice little visitor for you, if your pale 
face does not frighten her.” 

“‘T don’t care if it does,” muttered George. 

**Oh, Georgie, you should not say so. I am 
sure Miss Croft will amuse you. She has lived 
all her life in London.”’ 

‘In London, no, has she ?” inquired the child 
with some eagerness, for he had exalted notions 
of London. 

‘Yes, and can tell you about the parks, and 
the Crystal Palace, and St. Paul’s, and I don’t 
know what.” 

‘¢ Has she seen the Queen ?” 

‘Yes, several times, she says.” 
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** Perhaps she will do,” observed the little boy 
in what he meant to be a gracious tone, “she 
may come if you like.” 

His mother did like, and Miss Sewell and her 
young friend shortly entered the room, and the 
conversation quickly became animated. Miss 
Croft—our friend Lily, but we have not before 
told you her surname, and so you would scarcely 
know to whom we referred—did not stare either 
contemptuously or pityingly at George. Perhaps 
she took it as a matter of course that he should 
be unable to move from his chair, or perhaps a 
gentle hint from Margaret had put her on her 
guard as to the sensitive feelings of the young in- 
valid. Lily was always rather shy with strangers, 
but on this occasion the compassion she really 
felt gave her sufficient interest in the poor boy to 
take away the little timidity which might other- 
wise have troubled her. She thought only how 
she might amuse him. 

And amuse him she certainly did. George 
had so many questions to ask about London, and 
most of them his young visitor was able to an- 
swer; and then, as he afterwards observed, she 
was not every moment smoothing down the folds 
of her frock, or pushing her hair back from her 
face, but thought no more of herself than if she 
had been a boy (!); so that it was no bad thing 
to have her come in and sit with him, and he 
really liked it, and he did not mind if she came 
again frequently. It was wonderful to hear the 
querulous, discontented child talk in this way, and 
his mother told him that she would try to per- 
suade Miss Croft to repeat her visit very soon. 


—_—EO 


Cuarter XITI.—How Noyeav rs Manse. 


Mrs. Pur Jones was in the little parlour behind 


the shop, getting her children their tca. She 
put the milk and water into their mugs, and then 
poured a few drops of tea in so that the little ones 
might feel assured they were drinking tea as well 
as their mother. She then told them to take 
their places, adding, as she placed the youngest 
in a high chair and drew it close to the table, and 
saw that it was past five o’clock, “Make haste 
and get your tea, children, it’s no use waiting for 
father.” 

“ He is never in time,” obscrved the eldest. 

** Daddy likes ’¢n better than tea,’”’ chimed in 
the child in the high chair. 

The little creature could not pronounce “g,” 
but Murs. Jones knew well enough what “’in” 
meant. ‘ Naughty child,” she said sharply, “you 
must not say so.” 

The little girl looked up in that half-playful, 
half-perverse way, which you may often notice in 
children of two or three years of age, aad again 
began, * Daddy likes ’n,” when her mother 
snatched her from her chair, and put her in the 
corner of the room behind a large old-fashioned 
leathern-backed chair. The baby, for she was 
little more, began to cry. 


: **Gin’s very nice,” remarked the eldest, Ro- 
ert. 
“Yes, if there is plenty of sugar in it,” agreed 
Pheebe, the next in age. cs ‘ cee 

“What in the world do you know about it, I 
should like to know ?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

Phoebe laughed. ‘“ Why, mother, father often 
leaves a little at the bottom of his glass, and I’ve 
tasted it.” | 

“Naughty girl!’ said her mother, with a 

Wil. 

“Mother, why is Phabe naughty?” inquired — 
Robert, philosophically ; ‘if it is good for father, 
isn’t it good for us ?” 

“No; children never ought to touch a drop.” 

**T don’t see that,” returned Robert, who was 
eight years old; “turned of eight,” he said, and 
who always wanted to know the why and the 
wherefore of things. 

‘You are a little boy,” his mother began. 

“T know that, mother, but I’ve got sense. 
Mr. Rodwell says I’ve more sense than Harry 
Pick, and he’s twelve, and his father is a rich 
man,” 

“Well, don’t teaze. Get your tea like a good 
boy.” 
Ne But about the gin, mother ?” 

“Do be quiet.” 

‘Why should not we have some as well ag 
father ?” 

‘‘A man may take what is not good for a 
child.” 

“Yes; I don’t mean we should drink a glass- 
ful, but if a man drinks a large glass, a little 
drop or two, just a spoonful, you know, can’t hurt 
Phoebe and me.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Bobby. I desire Phosbe and you 
to do nothing of the kind.” 

‘“‘ But, mother,” put in Phebe, “ we may have 
noyeau P” 

‘“‘Noyeau! what do you know about such a 
thing’?”’ 

“Why Harry Pick says his father has some 
beautiful noyeau; it cost a great deal, and they 
drink it out of little glasses.” 

‘Little glasses,” added Phebe, to explain it 
more fully, “like the one in my doll’s house.” 

“What then ?” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Why, Harry said noyeau is made of ker- 
nels put into spirits, and I’ve saved up all the 
stones that we've had in puddings, and I've 
put them into a bottle, and ——” here Robert 
stopped and coloured. 

““Go on. I suppose you mean to say you put 
some gin to the kernels; but how came you by 
the gin?” 

“Well,” said Robert, hesitatingly, “I told 
father I wanted to make some noyeau, and asked 
him to give me a little gin, and so he did, and I 
put it in the bottle with the kernels.” 

“You must have teased your father before he 
would give you any, I am sure.” - 

‘‘ No, mother, I did not. Father did not mind 
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it at all. He only laughed and said, ‘ As the old 
cock crows, the young one learns.’ ” 

** And what have you done with your ‘ Noyeau’ 
as you call it ?” 

“You are laughing at Bobby, mother,” said 
Phosbe ; “‘ but he has made very nice stuff. He 
gave me some yesterday, and you don’t know how 
nice it was.” 

“Really, children, I have no patience—” but 
Mrs. Jones’s speech was cut short by the entrance 
of old Enoch into the shop, and she went to 
attend to him. Baby took the opportunity, as soon 
as her mother’s back was turned, of creeping back 
to the table, and the children went on with their 
tea. 

Enoch wanted a loaf. His old woman, he 
said, had the “rheumatics”’ very bad, and could 
not come for it herself. ‘I wish your husband 
was here to serve me instead of you,” he remarked. 

‘Thank you for the compliment,” returned 


the baker’s wife ; “but I wish it myself quite as|_ 


much as you do.” 

** And ho has not got the excuse of an untidy, 
thriftless wife, to send him to the Red Lion, as 
some men have.” 

* That is true enough, though JZ say it,” Mrs. 
Jones said. “I have done my best, Enoch, as you 
know, ever since we were married, to make a com- 
fortable home for him.”’ 

“* And it ought to keep him at home.” 

* But it does not.” 

** And nothing will,” said Enoch ; “ when the 
drink has once got hold of him, it is like a child 
in the clutches of a giant.” 

** And he gets worse instead of better,” said the 
poor woman, lowering her voice and speaking very 
sadly ; ‘and it is not only the drinking.” 

“That's bad enough, let alone anything else,” 
remarked Enoch. 

“He has got acquainted,” continued Mrs. 
Jones, “ with some of them card-playing fellows ; 
and they tell him the luck is always with him, 
and hell be sure to win whenever he sits 
down to play. But I am sure if the luck is ever 
with him, it stays behind at the Red Lion when 
he comes away.” 

‘* And his money stays too, eh ?” 

** Of course it does.” 

“And you brought him a tidy bit, when he 
married you.” 

“ Ah, I can’t bear to dwell on that. ‘To think 
that poor father worked so hard, and was so saving, 
and was able to give each of us a nice sum of 
money, and then to think of Phil’s fooling it 
away at the Red Lion, it’s really too bad.” 

‘‘ And he seemed so steady and serious-like at 
one time.” 

‘¢Or he had never had me, I can tell you; 
brought up so piously,I thought it was safe to 

hi ” 


im. 
“Well, nobody could suppose he would turn 

out so,” said the old man soothingly ; “we must 

hope for the best ; perhaps he will take a turn.” 
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“He will take a turn sure enough,” replied 
thewife bitterly, “‘and that before long ; but I fear 
it will be such a turn as Hartley and his wife 
have had—it will be a turn out.” 

* You don’t say so.’’ 

‘But I do; our money is running short, and 
what with that, and this card-playing, I live in 
dread of what is coming.” 

** What can you do?” 

* Nothing,” said Mrs. Jones. ) 

“One thing we allcan do’— Enoch spoke 
quietly, but gravely and kindly—* you and I can 
pray for him. Do you do that ?” 

“Yes,” said the poor woman wiping the tears 
from her eyes ; “if I’ve never prayed for anything 
else as earnestly as I ought to have done, I know 
I've done it for poor Phil.” 

** And you know too, that praying breath was 

never spent in vain,” said the ol¢ inan; “*S Ask and 
ye shall receive.’” 
“Tt is said so.” replied the woman, hesitat- 
re 
“Yes, it is said so,” added Enoch, with 
emphasis, “and as it is the Bible as says it, why the 
saying must come true, though you and I have 
got such poor faith sometimes that we find it hard 
to take God at his word.” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed I do; God knows I heave 
come to Him these many years, and all my heart 
has gone into the prayer for my poor dear hus- 
band; but instead of any answer things seem 
getting worse and worse.” 

“‘ God has his own way of answering praycr,” 
said Enoch; “and then, you know, it’s always 
darkest just before the dawn.” 

“And, may be, we have not come to the 
darkest yet ;” the poor woman spoke in bitterness 
of spirit. 

‘“‘May-be not,” said the old sexton, gravely. 
“God let the Israelites be almost overtaken by 
Pharaoh’s soldiers before He madc a way for their 
escape. Surely if any case was ever hopeless 
theirs was. Why, there were the poor slaves who 
trembled, I have no doubt, to hear a sword clash 
and did not know how .to fight, and right ahead of 
them there was the deep sea, and the rocks shut 
them in, and: there were the chariota.of Pharaoh 
rushing after them. I’m sure my heart would 
have died for fear; and God let it all wait till the 
last moment, and then Hoe saved them. That's 
just as He often does now. 


Just in the last distressing hour, 
The Lord displays delivering power $ 
The mount of danger is the place 
Where we shall see surprising grace.” 


‘Well, Enoch, I hope it will be as you say; 
only it is hard to believe it.” 

“ And I don’t know but you'll find it harder 
still,” replied her friend ; “but cheer up; our 
Heavenly Father is full of tender mercy, and Ho 
is always waiting to be gracious. Bui I must be 
going.” 
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The old man hobbled to the door, but stood 
there a minute to ask if anything were known of 
Hartley and his family after their melancholy flitting. 

' Very little seemed to be known; Mra. Jones 
mentioned the facts with which our readers are 
already familiar, and added, that she believed the 
poor family had not stayed long at Wisborough, 
but had been recommended to some other town, 
where Hartley was, perhaps, likely to find work. 
Where that was she did not know; where it 
was we do know, yet for divers weighty reasons 
are not inclined to tell. 


Carter XIV.—JaMES HartLey’s REMORSE. 


TrHovuaH disinclined to mention the name of 
the town where James Hartley and his family at 
last settled, we have no objection to tell you what 
befell them there. 

They had been there several weeks. During 
that time most of their things, poor as they were, 
had gone, either to pawnshop or to furniture 
broker, to pay the rent of their single room, an 
attic in a back street, or to buy a morsel of 
bread for the hungry children. Hartley had 
failed to get employment, though the town was 
large, aad bakers’ shops were numerous; he sat 
at home, after a weary wandering in search of 
work, and he often groaned under some sharp 
visitation of remorse. His thoughts went back to 
the short time after his marriage, when his life 
had been industrious, sober, and happy, when his 
wife had a smiling, contented face, and the first 
baby was like a sunbeam sparkling in the house. 
Now, ah! it was too much, even to look at that 
pale, wasted, forlorn woman ; she never upbraided 
him, but a single look at her brought plenty of 
self upbraidings into his heart. And, then, when 
little Hannah came and softly laid her hand on 
his knee, and said “ Dear father!” and he looked 
at her for a moment and fancied she seemed 
stunted in growth because she had not enough to 
eat, and saw—which was more than fancy—how 
miserably she was clad, and how colourless were 
her cheeks, then the wretched man's cup of sorrow 
brimmed full and overflowed, and he could not 
bear the agony of feeling any longer, but pushed 
his child hastily aside, and rising from his chair, 
flung his cap on his head, and rushed out of the 
room, and out of the house. 

At such times Hannah looked after her father, 
and was frightened by his fierce remorse and began 
to cry. Then she went to her mother and sat on 
a little stool and laid her head on her knee, and 
said, “Poor father!” and her mother, with her 
own heart almost breaking, could only say ‘* Poor 
father!” and mingle her tears ‘with her child’s ; 
and the other little ones crept round their 
mother. It was a sorrowful scene, on which 
the most selfish person could not have looked with 
ap unmoved heart. 

And it was the Drink that did té ! 

Then surely James Hartley had forsworn 
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drink, and drinking houses? Surely the wreck 
of his family’s prosperity and peace which was 
daily within his view, made him hate tho evil 
influences and sinful habits which had wrought 
all this misery. 

Sometimes he fancied he did. "We know that 
he upbraided himself when he saw what had come 
of his evenings at the Red Lion; but it was 
remorse and not repentance. The two are widely 
different. Repentance changed Saul into Paul, 
but remorse only sent Judas to hang himself. 

Besides, Hartley was obliged, or thought he was 
obliged, to call frequently ata certain public house, 
which was styled ‘“ The House of Call for Bakers.”’ 
There he hoped to hear of work. There some- 
times careless, but good-natured fellows, them- 
selves just beginning to tread the same downward 
eareer, would take pity on his forlorn condition 
and give him something to drink, “in hope of 
better times.” And there also, one day—wo 
grieve to say it, but are faithful chroniclers— 
when he had unexpectedly obtained a single day’s 
work, he was persuaded to spend his earnings. 
** Tuck money” the others called it ; though how 
they could call it so I cannot tell, seeing that tho 
whole of it went into the landlord's till, and the 
unhappy Hartley reeled home desperately drunk 
and without a penny in his pocket. 

Don’t you think poor Jenny Hartley had o 
heavier load to carry than Phil Jones’s wife had ? 
Ah, we often think our grief is too heavy to be 
borne, yet, there are many, could we see them, 
who are staggering under a far heavier cross. 

The world is full of misery; thousands of 
families are leading wretched lives ; many a home 
is a Paradise Lost. 

Yet the great and good God did not create the 
world in order that it should be the abode of 
miserable beings. He made earth fair and plen- 
teous, and man upright and happy. It is sin 
which has planted briers and thorns in fruitful 
fields and inhappy homes. James Hartley might 
have prospered for many a year, and his family 
might have worn scarlet as well as Solomon’s 
model household ; but he destroyed his domestic 
bliss, for ‘* his iniquity was his ruin.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powsztu.” 


CHartrer VIII.—Caartes VIII. 


Lovrs XI. left his only son, Charles VIII., who 
was only fourteen, under the guardianship of his 
elder sister Anne, who was called the Lady of 
Beaujeu. 

Anne, who was but twenty-two, cheerfully 
devoted herself to the business of the state. Sho 
was very clever, but rather violent in some of her 
measures ; what we ironically call a strong-minded 
woman. The Duke of Orleans, unable to cope 
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with her, went over to the Duke of Brittany, who 
took up arms against his own subjects and against 
King Charles. A battle ensued, in which the 
king was victorious; and the Duke of Orleans 
being taken prisoner, the Lady of Beaujcu confined 
him in the great tower of the castle of Bourges, 
and had him locked up, every night, in an iron 
cage; a favourite way, in those days, of punishing 
anenemy. 

The Duke of Brittany died of vexation. His 
daughter Anne, a bright, clever girl of thirteen, 
became Duchess of Brittany. Young as she was, 
the Bretons, her vassals, begzed her to marry and 
give them a master; they did not relish having to 
obey a young girl. 

Poor Anne was only nominally their mistress ! 
they were, in reality, her masters. They proposed 
her marrying either the young King of France, 
whom she considered her greatest enemy, or the 
Seigneur d’Albret, who was old enough to be her 
grandfather, and very ill-tempered. She preferred 
engaging herself to the Archduke Maximilian, who 
was said to be very good-natured ; but whether he 
were so or not, he did not trouble himself to come 
and claim her for his bride, or help her out of her 
difficulties, which did not look like it. 

The poor young duchess applied to onr Henry 
VII. for help; but he gave her none. Charles 
now resolved she should have him either for better 
or worse, and besieged her in her castle. There 
was the Duchess Anne, inside the walls, crying 
and wringing her hands, and there were the 
French troops drawn up under her walls. Charles 
thought “ perhaps she won’t dislike meso much 
if she sees me,’’ so he entered the castle in disguise 
and had an interview with her. He was small 
and boyish-looking, and no great genius; but so 
sweet-tempered, that it was impossible tofind a 
better creature.* People called him “tlie cour- 
teous,”’ “the affable,” “the winning.” Anne, to her 
surprise, found she liked him well enough; even 
well enough to marry. And so married they were. 

Thus was Brittany united to France; a very 
good thing for everybody, Charles was just 
twenty-two; tha marriage took place in the 
December of 1491. The Duchess Anne made a 
capital wife ; Charles in some respects made her a 
very good husband, but he was always running 
after some new thing; he wanted what my old 
writing master used to call “‘sta-bility.’” Nowand 
then he would make a new start, and stick to 
books or public business; but it was soon all 
off avain. a8 

This plan will not answer in the long run. 
At any rate, a king who is given to it had better 
be content with holding his own, and not go 
running after annexations. This did not occur 
to Charles VIII., however. He thought he hada 
sort of claim to the kingdom of Naples; quite 
enough of a claim to make a bold effort for it; 
and, as soldiering is very pleasant for a whuile, till 
the fighting comes, and the sleeping in wet ditches, 

* Philip de Comines, 


and eating horse-flesh, and so forth, all the 
chivalry of France were wild to go with him. 

At that time, and until lately, Italy was split 
into a great many little states, with dukes or 
councils of their own, through several of which 
Charles must pass before he could reach Naples. 
If any of these had been strong and united, they 
might have kept him out, instead of which, they 
were just like a set of quarrelsome children, each 
of them vlad when his brother got a knock on the 
head. There was the wicked uncle of the young 
Duke of Milan, who, perhaps, had been the first 
to put the conquest of Naples into Charles’s head. 

This man’s name was Ludovico Sfarza ; he was 
called “‘ the Moor,” because of his dark skin, black 
eyes and hair ; very clever, but desperately wicked. 
The young duke, his nephew, was wasting away 
with illness; and the common belief was that 
Ludovico had given him a slow poison. 

Well, King Charles entered Italy. If the 
princes of Savoy and Montferrat had been 
inclined to keep him out, they might, as it were, 
have shut the door in his fave ; instead of which, 
they made him welcome. 

Next, he reached Pavia, where he was received 
by Ludovico “‘the Moor.” The poor young duke was 
confined to his bed in the castle, tenderly nursed 
by his wife Isabella, who was daughter of tua 
King of Naples. 

Remembering they were sisters’ sons, Charles 
VIII. expressed his wish to visit the sick duke. 
Ludovico “the Moor” dared not refuse, but 
resolved they should not say a word to one another 
that he did not hear. Looking blacker even than 
usual, he led the way to the duke’s bedside, intend- 
ing the visit to be only a formal one. The 
Duchess Isabella, however, impclled to make use 
of this unexpected opportunity, and encouraged 
by Charles’s sympathizing looks and gentle voice, 
threw herself on her knees at his feet, and with 
tears begged him not to go on to Naples to 
deprive her father of his throne. Charles did not 
know what in the world to say ; he raised her up, 
said some civil nothings, and, perhaps, was glad 
that Ludovico hurried him out of the room. 

He then entered Tuscany, and sent on a 
friendly message to Florence, to say he was 
coming. Florence was at this time one of the 
finest cities in the world, distinguished for its 
accomplishments and learning, bus oppressed by 
the Medici family, who, while onty calling them- 
selves merchants, ruled over it like princes. The 
great Lorenzo de’ Medici was just dead; his son 
Piero was the friend of the King of Naples. He 
sent an uncertain answer to the French king, who 
therefore resolved to approach him, nos as @ 
friend but a foe. 

Piero, frightened out of his senses, hastened to 
make friends with Charles, who received him with 
contempt: He made all sorts of promises, but, 
when he returned to Florence, the anger of the 
people knew no bounds. They threw stones, rang 
the alarm bells, and drove him out of the city. 
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Charles entered Florence as a conqueror, and 
demanded that the Medici should be recalled. 
The Florentines refused. 

“ What if I sound my trumpets ?” said he. 

‘Then Florence will ring her alarm bells!” 
answered Capponi. 

He received a large sum of money, and then 
proceeded to Rome. From three o'clock in the 
afternoon till midnight, his army poured into the 
city. Here he remained a month, to the great 
terror and dissatisfaction of the pope, and then he 
marched to Naples. 

The King of Naples was so alarmed at his 
approach, that he fled to Messina, leaving all his 
valuables behind him, and only carrying off some 
flower-seeds. He was so wicked a man that he 
deserved his punishment. 

And now that Charles was master of Naples, 
what good did he do? None whatevey; he spent 
his time in sloth and pleasure till his enemies com- 
bined against him and drove him out of the 
country. It was a most foolish business. That 
splendid army did no earthly good; only a great 
deal of harm. Glory—almost the first word a 
Frenchman speaks, and often his last—was not 
attained. The king returned to France, and his 
boasted Italian conquests came to nothing. 

The French were much hurt at this, and called 
aloud for a new war. Charles was stung by it, 
and prepared to lead his troops again across the 
Alps. But suddenly he changed his mind, 
returned home, forsook his foolish pleasures, 
attended to business, dismissed all unjust judges 
and unworthy officials ; in a word, turned over a 
new leaf and only studied the good of his people. 
What a blessed change! How it came about, 
nobody knew; I think it must have been by the 
direct grace of God! 

His people had loved him dearly before; but 
now they loved him more than ever. He wasa 
plain little man, with most beautiful eyes. One 
day, in leading the queen along a dark gallery, he 
accidentally hit his head a violent blow, but did 
not say much about it. Presently after, he 
observed in conversation, that he hoped never to 
commit another wilful sin as long as he lived. 
‘His wish was granted, in an hour or two he was 
dead. Sudden deaths are often mercies; it is 
better to go to Christ than to live to the age of 
Methuselah. 


AN IDLE WOBD. 
Matt. xii. 36. 


Tt pass’d away, it pass’d away, 
Thou canst not hear the scund to-day; 
’T was water lost upon the ground, 
Or wind that vanisheth in sound; 
” Oh! who shall gather it, or tell 
How idle from the lip it fell? 


*Tis written with an iron pen; 
And thou shalt hear it yet again! 
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A solemn thing it then shall seem 
To trifle with a holy theme. 

Oh! let our lightest accent be 
Uttered as for eternity. 


——————— 


“IT KNEW YOU WOULD PRAY 
ME HOME.”*® 


YEARS may pass away, mountains, rivers, and 
oceans may intervene between us and the spot 
where first we heard a mother’s prayers, yct they 
cannot be lost to memory. Sickness, sorrow, and 
neglect, may be suffered, and even the heart may 
seemingly become callous to all good impressions, 
yet at the sound of a mother’s, a praying mother's 
name, a chord is touched which thrills through 


the soul, and rarely fails to awaken better feelings. 


Does danger threaten?—we hope and perhaps 
fondly anticipate that a mother’s prayers, which 
have been offered in our behalf, may be answered. 

Never did I see this more forcibly illustrated 
than in the case of a weather-beaten sailor who 
resided in one of our ¢goast towns. I had the 
narrative from the lips of the mother. In making 
his homeward passage, as he “ doubled the stormy 


Cape,” a dreadful storm arose. The mother had 


heard of his arrival ‘outside the Cape,”’ and was 
awaiting, with the anxiety a mother alone can 
know, to see her son. But now the storm had 
arisen, and, as she expected, when the ship was in 
the most dangerous place. Fearing that each 
blast, as it swept the raging deep, might sound 
the requiem of her son, with faith strong in God 
she commenced praying for his safety. 

At this moment, news came that the vessel 
was lost! The father, an unconverted man, had 
till this time preserved a sullen silence, but now 
he wept aloud. The mother observed, “It is in 
the hands of Him that does all things well;” and 
again, in a subdued and softened spirit, bowed and 
commended her son and her husband, in an audi- 
ble voice, broken only by the burstings of a full 
heart, to God. 

Darkness had now spread her mantle abroad, 
and they retired, but not to rest, and anxiously 
waited for the morning, hoping at least that some 
relic of their lost one might be found. 

The morning came. ‘The winds were hushed, 
and the occan lay comparatively calm, as though 
its fury had subsided, since its victim was no 
more. At this moment, the little gate in front of 
their dwelling turned on its hinges. The door 
opened, and their son, their lost, their loved son, 
stood before them! The vessel had been driven 
into one of the many harbours of the coast, and 
he was safe. The father rushed to meet lum, 
His mother, already hanging on his neck, earnestly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My child, how came you herer” 

“ Mother,” said he, while the tears coursed 
down his sun-burnt face, “I knew you would pray 
me home !’’ 

What a spectacle! a wild, reckless youth acs 
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knowledging the efficacy of prayer. It seems that 
he was awaro of his perilous situation, and that 
he laboured with this thought: “My mother 
prays: Christian prayers are answercd, and I may 
be saved.” 

This reflection, when almost exhausted with 
fatigue, and ready to give up in despair, gave him 
fresh courage, @nd with renewed éffort he laboured 
till the harbour was gained. 

Christian mother, go thou and do likewise. 
Pray over that son who is likely to be wrecked on 
tho stream of life, and his prospects blasted for 
ever. He may be saved. Cc. F. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Wearine Stockincs.—Two centuries ago not 
one person in a thousand wore wove stockings; one 
century ago not one person in five hundred wore 
them ; now, not one person in a thousand is without 
them. Yct, William Lea, the inventor of the stock- 
ing frame, could get no person to patronize his in- 
vention, and he died of a broken heart. 


THE SHIRT-TREE.—We havo heard of the bread- 
tree; even of the butter-tree. Perhaps some of us 
are strancers to the shirt-tree. Yet in the wilds of 
South America you may see such a tree. It is 
really a fact that Humboldt discovered trees which 
produce ready-made shirts. ‘‘ We saw,” says he, 
“on the slope of the Cerra Dnida, shirt-trees fifty 
feet high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pieccs 
two feet in diameter, from which they peel the red 
and fibrous bark, without making any longitudinal 
incision. This bark affords them a sort of garment 
which resembles a sack of a very coarse texture, and 
without seam. The upper opening serves for the 
head, and two lateral holes are cut to admit the 
arms. ‘The natives wear theso shirts of marima in 
the rainy season; they have the form of the ponchos 
and ruanos of cotton which are so common in New 
Granada, at Quito, and in Peru.” 


IDLENESS.—The Egyptians punished idleness 
with death. Among the Lucans he who lent money 
to an idle man could not recover it by law. The 
Lacedemonians called the idle to account; and 
the Corinthians delivered them up to crucifixion. 
Antoninus Pius caused the houses to be unroofed 
which sheltered the idle. Reader, if you had lived 
then would your house have been in danger of los- 
ing its roof? 


WatTEeR TELESCOPES.—The people of Norway 
carry in their fishing boats a water telescope, or tube, 
three or four feet in length. They immerse one end 
in the water, and then looking intently through the 
glass, they are able to perceive objects ten or fifteen 

thoms deep, as distinctly as if they were within a 
few feet of the surface. So when they discover 

len*ty of fish, they surround them with their large 

raught nets, and often catch them in hundreds at 
a haul, which, were it not for these telescopes, would 
frequently prove a precarious and unprofitable fish- 
ing. This mstrument is not only used by the fisher- 
men, but is also found in the navy and coastin 
vessels. When their anchors get into foul ground, 
or the cables warped, they immediately apply the 


glass, and, guided by it, take steps to put all to 
nghis. 
WHERE OUR FLOWERS COME FROM.—But few of 
the lovely flowers with which our gardens are 
adorned are natives of our own country. So that 
even in the smallest garden we have around us the 
productions of every quarter of the globe. Our 
sweet peas we have received from Sicily and Ceylon; 
pike, carnations, and stocks are natives of Spain, 
taly, and the Greek Islands; Sweet Williams come 
from Germany; the pretty saxifrage, or London 
Pride, from the Alps; and heart’s-ease from the 
wastes of Siberia. The amaranths are chiefly from 
the East Indies; the anemone grows wild in Ger- 
many and Switzerland; the hepatica comes from 
the mountains of Sweden; the fuchsia is a native 
of Chili, in South America, where it is a tree. 
Chrysanthemums and hydrangeas have been intro- 
duced from China; the gladiolus was brought from 
Turkey; the crown imperial comes from the woods 
of Persia; hyacinths belong to Syria; and dablias 
grow wild in the sandy plains of Mexico. The 
scarlet lychnis is a native of Asia, Greece, and 
Russia; the ranunculus was brought to Europe 
from the Holy Land by the crusaders, and the vari- 
ous kinds of convolvulus are so common in Spai 
and Portugal, that they are there considered as 
troublesome weeds. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Our CrRcuLATION continues to increase, but 
it is not yet as large as we want it to be. We ear. 
nestly request every reader to make “SUNSHINE” 
Inown, and thus to gain newsubscribers. We have 
stereotyped the past numbers, so that this magazine 
will always be obtainable. If you will send us the 
name of the master or mistress of any school where 
**SUNSHINE” is not yet known, we will forward 
specimen copics. 


Canvassina Briis,—These can always be ob- . 
tained through any bookseller, or if you will write 
(stating how many you will undertake to distribute) 
to the Editor, the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, 
Stockwell, London, §., you shall have them for- 
warded by post. ; 


READING CasEs.—Many of our young readers 
have found it difficult to keep their magazines clean, 
and to preserve them for binding. We have, there- 
fore, had prepared a neat reading case, with twelve 
strings, and lettered “SuNSHINE ;” this will holdthe 
numbers for one year, and, at the end, when they 
are bound, will be ready for the next. The price is 
only Sixpence, and it can be ordered through any 
bookseller. 


PostaGE.—Five copies of “* SuNsHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can forty Canvassing 
Bills. Any one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 


LETreRs, Books For REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according tothe above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary. 
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[SOPHY AND THE BROKEN PARASOL.] 


DORA SELWYN; © 
OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOME, 


By the Author of “ Minnrz SuTHERLAND,” 
“Cousin Epitu,” etc. 


CHartzsrn XV.—CHAELIE MAKES UP FOR A Lost 
APPETITE. 


Dora felt a little disappointed by the cold man- 
ner in which Ruth received her, She had been 


thinking a great deal about Ruth during the last 
few days, and had hoped, and indeed expected, 
that she should find in her a nice companion, and 
a warm-hearted friend. Many a bright little 
scene had Dora’s imagination drawn of their 
future life together, in which Ruth figured as a 
dear sister, whose sympathies, desires, and pur- 
suits would exactly correspond with her own. 
So she was prepared to meet her new cousin with 
frankness and cordiality. But Ruth did not meet 
her advances. She hung back asif she were not 
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disposed (6 be very intimate with Dora, or as if 


she already had plenty of objects for her affection, 
_and was not in so great a hurry to gain a fresh 
one. 

Dora was chilled for a moment by Ruths 
conduct. It was like a sudden throw of cold 
water over one on # hot summer’s day. The 

oung stranger feared that she was not wanted in 
ee new home; that to one of its inmates, at 
least, her arrival, if not unwelcome, was certainly 
a matter of indifference. And the thought made 
her little heart sad. For the “aching void” 
which her mamma’s departure had left there, led 
her unconeciously to long for all the love that she 
could: possibly get. And she could ill bear now 
any appearance of neglect or unkindness. 

Poor Ruth! How sadly she was judged! 
She fancied that all the disappointment was on 
her side, and would have been surprised if she 
had known Dora’s feelings. Ruth scarcely ever 
thought that it was possible for her to give pain 
to others, as well as to be pained by them. She 
did not éstimate herself highly enough to suppose 
that anybody would care for what. she said and 
did, or for what she did sot say and do, | 

Would you eall this humility? Perhaps you 
would; and yet I hardly think it is the right 
kind of humility. For we should not underrate, 
any more than we should overrate, our influence 
upon those around us, “J did not mean to vex 
or annoy you,” is scarcely ® sufficient excuse for 
conduct thet might have been easily avoided. “1 
did siot think they would mind that from me,” 
you say, in a self-depreciating tone. No; but 
you ought to think ; 


“ For sorrow is caused by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


Believe me, dear reader, no one is so unimportant 
as to make it of no consequence what his actions 
aré. We have all more power for good and evil 
than we fully realize. The tiny insect has not the 
strength of an elephant, but it can incommode 
and irritate you. The mignonette is a very small 
flower, but it can fill a whole room with its sweet 
perfume. So, do not run into Ruth’s mistake of 
concluding that you can have but little share in 
promoting either the happiness or the ee 
nees of others; that you are too insignificant for 
such responsibility to attach itself te you. It 
seems a modest lowly opinion to entertain about 
yourself, but it is a thoroughly false one, and there- 
fore the sooner you get rid of it the better it will 
be for yourself and your friends. . 
Now you are perhaps thinking, as ‘ Charlie” 

‘ would assuredly both have thought and said, had 
she been watching the movements of my pen, that 
- this is a terribly dry bit of advice to put into the 
- middle of. a story ! 
‘ you, as well as to amuse you; help you, that is, 
in mending your faults, and in striving after 
whatever 1s good and lovely. For J know, dear 
readex, though you would not admit it, perhaps, 


But, you see, I want to help | 


to your teacher or to your relatives, that you do 


really wish to be better than you are; you would 
very much like to become more amiable and more 
attractive than you are at present. And that is 
why I drop in these wise, grave remarks in the 
midst of livelier observations. I think you will 
ponder them over, and take home to yourself any 
of them that happen to suit you. 

The cloud that flitted across Dora's heart, 
rather than scross her brow, as she missed the 
loving welcome she had anticipated from Ruth— 
Dora did not allow her face to betray her feelings 
—passed away almost as quickly as it came. For 
Dora would not let herself be dissatisfied with 
anything, or anybody, so quickly. She must 
bring sunshine, not shadows, into her new home, 
Ruth looked so gentle and so good; she was sure 
she should like her when she was better acquainted 
with her, and she ought to have remembered that 
every one did not give expression to their feelings 
in the free blunt way in which she herself did. 
Thus Dora schooled herself to cheerfulness. 

No difficult task, truly, whilé Charlie was rat- 
tling away in his own comiesl fashion, upon a 
variety of topics. Dora was obliged to laugh 
whether she would or not. He asked such funny 
questions, and said such funny things, that even 
Mr. Selwyn’s stern features were occasionally 
forced to relax into a smile. It was natural to 
Charlie to talk in this way, if he talked at all; 
and his tongue ran on more glibly than usual that 
evening, for he saw that his sister was in one of 
her least demonstrative moods, and he was very 
anxious that his little motherless cousin should 
have no time to indulge in any sad recollections, 
upon this her first introduction to her new home. 
A thoughtfully kind boy was Charlio Anderson, 
though few would have supposed that such a 
warm affectionate disposition was hidden undere 
neath such light volatile manners. 

It was a sociable tea-party. Everybody had 
plenty to say. Buth caught the general infection, 
and was quite merry once or twice. Andif good 
cheer was any assistance to good conversation, 
there was no deficiency in that respect, for the 
long table was loaded with nice eatables. Ham 
and cakes, eggs and eras etc., had been 
abundantly provided. It is very pleasant to see 
such a plentiful repast when you come in from a 
long journey ; for even if you are not very hungry 
it does you good, because it seems an indication 
of the kind treatment you are likely hereafter to 
meet: with. 

At length the comfortable meal was over, with 
the “exception of Charlie’s share in it; for he 
helped himself to another slice of cake, and push- 
ing his cup and saucer towards Mrs. Selwyn, said, 
‘“ Another cup if you please, grandma.” 

‘My dear boy,” remonstrated Mrs. Selwyn, 
“don’t you see that everybody else has finished, 
and that you are keeping the things waiting ? 
Besides, I really think you have had enough tor 
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once.” 
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So Dora privately thought, for she had been 
utterly astonished at Charlie’s consumption of the 
good things on the table. 

Charlie slowly drew back his cup, and putting 
on 8 very injured air, said meekly, “ Well, grand- 
ma, just as you please, only I must say that it is 
rather hard for a poor fellow to be grudged the 
little that he wants, especially when you consider 
how much he has to make up for !” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Selwyn, 
with a smile; “TI shouldn't fancy tha there has 
been oT deficiency iu the past.” 

“Why, don’t you observe how thin I have 
grown, grandma, since you went away? It must 
strike everybody who knows me! It’s » melan- 
choly fact, but £ have quite lost my appetite !” 

“I hope nobody has found it!’" said Mr. Sel- 
wyn, patting the boy’s head as he passed Oharlie’s 
seat in leaving the room. ? 

Ruth and Dora laughed heartily. ‘*How 
came you to lose it ?”’ said Dora. 

“ Through fretting,” answered Charlie gravely, 
* fretting after dmamma.” 

Another laugh greeted this speech, and Mrs. 


Selwyn joined in it; for, like most mothers and 


grandmothers, she was aware how young people 
of Charlie's age enjoy that freedom from re- 
straint which is occasioned by the absence of 
their seniors. _ 

“Ah, you don’t believe me,” said Charlie, 
stirring his tea very leisurely, “ but I can bear 
your ridicule ; it is always the fate of great cha- 
racters to be misunderstood. However, Ruth 
knows about my appetite as well as I do, and she 
can tell you that all I had for my breakfast this 
morning was three rounds of toast and a slice of 
ham!” 

This was the climax! Mrs. Selwyn said they 
really could not stay to listen to any more of 
Charlie’s nonsense, and she rang the bell for the 
table to be cleared. Dora glanced at the servant 
who took away the tea-tray. She was a perfect 
contrast to Mary. Short, stout, and very com- 
fortable-looking, with an old-fashioned cap tied 
under her chin, for she despised the “Jenny Lind”’ 
fashion of head-dresses. 

‘Tell Sophy to come for the rest, Susan,” said 
her mistress, “ because I want her to carry these 
things up-stairs.” 

** Now you will see our two 8’s,”’ said Charlie, 
to his cousin; “that is what I call them; large 
8, and little s; it sounds better I think than 
Susan and Sophy.” 


Cuarter XVI.—Sorny’s MIsroRrTune. 


Dora had scarcely time to look grave again before 
‘the door opened, and Sophy came in. She was a 
young girl, tall, thin, and sharp-featured, with a 
sort of don’t-meddle-with-me air about her. Not 
‘a git. that you would take a fancy to all in a 
minute, She moved quickly, but very ungrace- 
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fully, and put the plates together in such nervous 
haste, that Dora was afraid she would break them. 

Her mistress desired her to return directly to 
assist in carrying Dora’s light packages up-stairs. 
Sophy was certainly not slow, for she disappeared 
and reappeared in the same minute. But she 
stood lisitlessly and awkwardly by the door, with- 
out offering to touch a thing, and with her eyes 
fixedon Dora. Dora felt rather than saw the gaze, 
and she wondered what Sophy thought of her. 

“ Why do you stand staring there, Sophy ?” 
said Mrs, Selwyn, sharply ; “can’t you take these 


parcels into Miss Dora's room, without being told 


twenty times about it ?” 

The girl was apparently used to such remarks, 
for her countenance did not alter in the least; but 
she caught up a basket, a parasol, and sundry 
other articles, and marched off with them. Dora 
and Ruth followed, but they were empty-handed, 
for Sophy had burdened herself with all Dora’s 
small possessions. It was a pity she had done so, 
for she had more than she could well manage, and 
before she had deposited them in safety, her foot 
caught in the bed-room carpet, and, in order to 
save herself from a fall, she was compelled to 
leave go of one or two things, and amongst them . 
was Dora’s parasol. It was a new and a v 
pretty one, and unfortunately, as it knocked 
against the floor, its nicely-cut handle snapped 
in two. 

Ruth picked it up. “Oh, Sophy!’ she ex- 
claimed, “ what a clumsy, awkward girl you ere! 
How provoking of you to spoil this handsome 
parasol! Keally you are always in some mischief 
or another.” ey 

Sopby vouchsafed neither apology nor reply. 
She set the rest of the parcels on the table, ad 
lifted her eyes to Dora with a look that said as 
plainly as a look could say, “‘I don’t care whether 
you are pleased or displeased, and I am not at all 
sorry that it is broken.” 

But Dora hastened to soften Ruth’s fault-find- 
ing. ‘Oh you must not blame Sophy,” she said, 
“for she eould not help it any more than we 
could. If our foot had slipped we should have 
dropped it just the same. Never mind about it, 
Sophy,” she added, cheerfully, “so long as you 
have not hurt yourself; everybody meets with an 
accident sometimes, you know, and I ean easily 
get a new handle put to the parasol.” 

Sophy’s face altered immediately in its expres- 
sion. Her sullen brow cleared under the influ- 
ence of Dora’s sunshine. She felt herself fairly 
and kindly treated, and her heart was touched ; 
for Sophy had a heart, dear reader, although 
scarcely anybody had ever found out the way to it. 
She hurriedly said something in reply to Dora, 
but the only word Dora could make out sounded 
like “sorry ;”” and the next instant Sophy was 
gone. But she was Dora’s firm friend from that 
evening. 

Dora laid her parasol on the drawers, and 
thought no more about it, except that she would, 
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have it repaired as soon as she could. But she 
was spared that trouble, for when she went to ex- 
amine it in the course of the next day, she found, to 
her great surprise, that the broken handle was re- 
placed by another, and, if possible, a prettier one. 
The mystery was easily solved. Sophy had gone 
before breakfast to a suitable shop in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had obtained a fresh handle for 
the injured parasol. Dora wished to repay her 
for the expense of it, but Sophy would not listen 
to any offer of that kind; had it cost half of her 
year’s wages she would have been just as inde- 
pendent; and Dora could only secretly resolve to 
compensate her in some other form, and at some 
other time. 

Sophy was avery poor girl, whom Mrs. Sel- 
wyn had taken into the house, partly for the pur- 
pose of helping Susan in the work, and partly 
from the benevolent motive of training her to be- 
come @ good servant, so that she might be able 
to support herself respectably. But Sophy was 
of a proud, wayward disposition, and she could 
not bear either to be scolded or laughed at, and 
as her strange mistakes and awkward ways ex- 
posed her continually to both these indignities, 
she was offended with everybody, and settled down 
into a sort of studied indifference. Her life from 
infancy had been s dull and cheerless one. A 
sickly mother, and an intemperate father, had not 
done much to brighten her early home, and when, 
after their death, she was pushed about from one 
hardship to another, a trouble to herself and a 
burden to others, it is no wonder that she grew 
up to be unamiable and unpleasing. A poor 
stunted flower, struggling up through bad soil, 
with but little air and sunshine, and without 
much kindly culture, is not likely to become a 
flourishing and beautiful plant. Ah, dear reader, 
how much allowance ought to be made for girls 
brought up as Sophy had been ! 


Cuartern XVII.—Herart ANSWERS TO HEART. 


Dora went early to bed, for she was very tired ; 
but it was a long time before she could sleep. 
The different scenes she had lately passed through 
had an exciting effect upon her, and she felt too 
much bewildered to be quiet. She tossed about 
on her restless pillow, and envied Ruth’s deep 
and unbroken repose. | 
The cousins did not share the same bed, or the 
same apartment. Each occupied a small room, 
connected by a door between the two, so that, 
although separated, they were not .onely. Dora 
liked this, for she had always been accustomed to 
have a room to herself, and yet she was glad to 
have some one near her whom she could call if 
she wished to do so; for Dora felt a little timid 
now that she was removed from her home, with 
all its old associations, and suddenly placed in the 
midst of comparative strangers. ae 
How strange it seemed to her to be living in a 
new house, in a new neighbourhood, and with 
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new companions! Not merely staying there for a 
time, but dwelling there; having to consider it 
her “home.” She could hardly realize the idea ; 
hardly believe that week after week would pass 
away, and yet that she should not return to the 
dear old cottage, nor see her papa, nor Mary, nor 
Aunt Martha, nor any of the people whom she 
had so long known. 

And how would she get on in her present home? 
Dora could hardly tell. Ruth might be agreeable, 
or she might not ; she would apparently want a 
good deal of suiting, and would perhaps be dis- 
posed to regard all that Dora did with a jealous 
eye, on account of her being the youngest. Charlie 
am and interested her a good deal, but Dora 
was not sure that it was right of him to talk about 
everything in such a jesting way. She was afraid 
that he had not many serious thoughts about reli- 
gion; perhaps he would ridicule her for her at- 
tention to it ; she knew that many boys supposed 
it was manly to do so; and Dora had hitherto 
met only with encouragement in her endeavours 
to act rightly; how would she bear with disap- 
proval ? 

Dora had nothing to complain of in her 
grandmother. Nor did she doubt that she would 
continue to treat her kindly. But she felt in- 
stinctively that she already knew all that there 
was to be known about Mrs, Selwyn; she was 
one of those persons who carry all upon the sur- 
face. You would not think of going to her in 
any deep heart trouble for sympathy and counsel ; 
you would not confide to her any of your inner- 
most thoughts; you would like her, because she 
was pleasant and agreeable, but you would hardly 
learn to love her, and trust in her, as one of your 
best and dearest friends. And yet this perfect 
reliance upon another is what young and ardent 
natures long for. Dora at least longed for it now 
that she was deprived of the tender and affection- 
ate companionship of her mother. It is a hard 
trial to find oneself like the ivy that is suddenly 
torn away from the oak, and left to trail without 
support on the ground. Dora and her mother 
had been to each other as the oak and the ivy. 

But Dora had a better stay than even a 
mother’s arm to rest upon. She had that mother’s 
Saviour for her Friend and Guide. She could 
lean her weary little self on Him, and feel safe 
and happy. She could cast all her care on Him, 
because she Anew that He cared for her, and 
would never leave her nor forsake her. 

And she did so that night before she fell 
asleep. She asked Jesus to be with her in her 
new home, to teach her when she was ignorant, 
and to lead her footsteps in the right path. And 
she prayed that He would help her to let her little 
light shine brightly there; that He would keep 
her from evil, and make her a blessing to others. 
Thus she gave herself trustfully into his holy 
keeping ; and, if after all, there was peacé on her 
brow, and sunshine in her spirit, who could won- 
der at it? 
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We believe, O Saviour, that thy promise is 
still fulfilled, both to young and to experienced 
Christians, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth 
in Thee,” Isa. xxvi. 3. 

Dora slept so long and so soundly the next 
morning that it was nearly nine o’clock before she 
awoke. When she opened her eyes the first sight 
that met them was that of Ruth standing beside 
her bed, with a little tray which held Dora’s 
breakfast. 

“Why, I had no idea it was so late!” ex- 
claimed Dora, springing up in a minute; “you 
should not have let me sleep till now, Ruth.” 

“Oh yes I should,” answered Ruth, with a 
pleasant swile, “you were very tired, and you 
wanted rest.” Then she drew the small table 
close to the bed, and put a shawl round Dora, 
and waited upon her so gently and so lovingly, 
that it was as much as Dora could do to keep 
down a few bright sunny tears. Ruth’s kind be- 
haviour seemed such a rebuke to her own last 
night’s fears, 

“T am afraid I shall get quite spoilt here,” 
said Dora, changing the said tears into a grateful 
smile, as she looked up at her cousin. 

Ruth smiled too, and then half sighed. “It 
will be a treat to have somebody to spoil,” was 
her reply. ‘Ihave never had a sister, nor any- 
body to love,” she added, in a lower tone. 

Dora’s heart opened immediately at these 
words. With her usual impulsiveness she flung 
her arms round Ruth’s neck, drew her towards 
her, and kissed her again and again. ‘Then you 
will let me be your sister, Ruth,” she said ; ** you 
will per me love you as much as I like, won’t 

ou?’ 
we Let you!” repeated Ruth; “the hindrance 
will not be on my side, I am sure, Dora.” 

“ And I am sure it will not be on mine!” re- 
sponded Dora; “so it will not be anywhere, 
Ruth, and therefore we may consider the thing as 
settled from this time, and as long as we live, we 
are to be sisters; real sisters, you know, Ruth, 
not make-believe ones; I shall tell you every- 
thing, and you are to tell me everything.” 

Dora's tongue went on fast enough now; and 
much of Ruth’s reserve seemed to have vanished. 
It was a happy moment for both; for each needed 
a friend, and each might help and be a comfort 
to the other. How “ong they would have chat- 
tered I do not know, for girls seem to have a 
never-ending store of “talk” at their disposal ; 
but Ruth heard a knock at the front door, which 
seemed to betoken a visitor, and she thought she 
had better go and see who it was. 

As she went down-stairs Ruth carried such a 
bright sunbeam along with her, that Sophy, who 
was coming up at the same time with a message 
for Dora, looked at her with astonishment, and 
wondered where she could have got it. But you 
and I do not wonder, dear reader, because we are 
in the secret. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Many PowE.1.” 


Cuartrr IX.—Lovis XII. 


Cuarres VIII. was succeeded by his cousin Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, whose early life had been full of 
trouble. When he became Louis XII., many ex- 
pected that he would punish those persons who 
had ill-treated him when he was in their power, 
but he nobly said, ‘It does not become the King 
of France to revenge the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans.” 

His first marriage was very unhappy; his 
second wife was Anne of Brittany, the widow of 
Charles VIII. They were married on the 18th of 
January, 1499. 

Louis XII. seems to have had a great desire 
to make bis people happy. He began by diminish- 
ing the taxes, and improving the administra- 
tion of the laws; but, like too many kings of 
France (and of other countries), he occasioned 
much evil by carrying on unnecessary wars. He 
combined with the King of Spain to carry war 
into Italy and seize Naples. Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, in great alarm, left his children in the 
hands of the King of Spain, and threw himself 
on the mercy of Louis, who gave him a pension 
and made him Duke of Anjou. 

In 1510 King Louis joined the league of 
Cambray, and prepared to attack the Venetians, 
at the head of thirty-two thousand men. This 
grand expedition came to nothing, and Louis’s 
pride was afterwards humbled by an invasion 
from England. The troops of our King Henry 
VIII., and the German Emperor, won a victory 
over the French which was called “the battle of 
the spurs,” because the French used their spurs 
in galloping away from their enemies. 

After the death of good Queen Anne, Louis, 
who was fifty-three years old, married the Prin- 
cess Mary, sister to Henry VIII. She was young 
and gay, and, to please her, he gave up his early 
hours and quiet habits, which had such a bad 
effect on his health, that he died when they had 
been married only three months, on the Ist of 
January, 1515. The heralds proclaimed it by 
erying “ Good King Louis, the father of his peo- 
ple, is dead !” 


CHarrrer X.—Franoris I. 


As Louis XII. left no children, he was succeeded 
by his cousin Francis, Count of Angouléme, who 
was only twenty-one years of age. He was brave, 
handsome, clever, generous, and of frank charm- 
ing manners, but, unfortunately, had very little 
principle, judgment, or steadiness. 

Italy has been a sad temptation to many 
French kings ; but because a thing is beautiful, is 
desirable, is close at hand, that is no reason why 
we should have it if it does not belong to us; 
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and a king has no more right than a common 
man to take what is not his. It would have been 
well if Francis I. had had this well instilled into 
him from the time he was a baby. Unfortunately 
he lost his father very early, and his mother, 
Louisa of Savoy, was a very wicked woman. She 
did not, therefore, dissuade Francis from an Ita- 
lian war, for she very much liked being left regent 
of the kingdom during his absence. The Em- 
peror Charles V., the Swiss, and the King of 
Spain, were all leagued against him, but nothing 
would daunt him. 

On October 13th, 1515, a battle was fought at 
Marignano, three miles from Milan, where ano- 
ther battle has been fought by another French 
monarch, within the last three years. Francis 
was 80 delighted to find himself in battle, that he 
put himself into the thickest of the fight. They 
fought till dark, and then lay down on the ground, 
friends and foes together, til daylight permitted 
them to go at it again. Francis himself lay on a 
gun-carriage, smeared with dirt and blood. 

Well, when day broke, he was as fresh as ever, 
and so were the others—all but those who lay stiff 
and cold, dying or dead. A great captain after- 
wards called it the battle of the giants; he said 
it beat any battle he ever was in, and he could 
count up eighteen. If fight we must, why, don’t 
let us fight children. 


* He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day :” 


but those that are capable of running away had 
better not fight at all. 

The king returned home in great glee, and 
thought himself the bravest man alive; and so 
other people thought and called him. No one 
welcomed him with more joy than his sister, the 
Princess Marguerite, whom he used to call “his 
darling.” 

There was a great change going on at this 
time, in the minds of the people. Many of them 
were beginning to search the Scriptures, and to 
find out that the law of God differed from their 
traditions. These persons, who were afterwards 
called Huguenots, but were at first called Sacra- 
mentarians, I shall merely call Reformers. They 
found out that though their priests told them 
that there were seven sacraments, there really were 
but te#o—Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

They also found that they ought not to pray 
to saints, nor to worship the Virgin, nor pray for 
the dead, nor pay cadulpeniies for their sins. For 
maintaining these “heresies,” as they were called, 
some of them were whipped, and branded with 
red-hot irons. One of these was Jean le Clere, 
& woolcomber. He bore his punishment very 
bravely, and when his mother saw the red scars 
on his forehead, she exclaimed, “Christ and his 
marks for ever !’’ 

In 1520, Francis I. met Henry VIII. near 
Andres, and such magnificence was displayed by 


them both, that the scene where the meeting took 


place was called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Though they met for business, they spent most of 
their time in pleasure; but they received the 
sacrament together, and vowed perpetual friend- 


ship. 

In spite of this, Henry had scarcely returned 
to England, when he received a visit from Fran- 
cis’s worst enemy, the Emperor Charles V., and 
Francis feared all his promises would amount to 
nothing. Henry declared, however, that he would 
be neutral. War soon broke out between Francis 
and Charles, and the scene of it was poor unfor- 
tunate Italy. Francis had good soldiers, but his 
only good general was the Constable de Bourbon, 
whom his own conduct and that of his mother 
induced to forsake him. He went over to the 
emperor, and fought against his own king and 
country. ‘ 

On the 23rd of February, 1625, Francis was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. His horse 
was killed under him, and he received several 
wounds. The French made great efforts to obtain 
his release, but Charles V. proposed such hard terms 
that Francis declared he would rather be a pri- 
soner all his life than consent to them. The em- 
peror therefore confined him so closely that Fran- 
cis became very ill. After being a year in prison, 
he consented to nearly the same terms that he 
had at first refused, and was allowed to return to 
France on condition that his two young sons 
should be placed in the emperor’s hands. cis 
was not an honourable man; he did not keep the 
promises he had made when in prison, and the 
emperor revenged himself by renewing the war, 
and treating the two young princes very badly. 
They were afterwards set free,on payment of a 
very heavy ransom, and a ten years’ truce was 
agreed on. 

Henry VIII., in spite of former promises, then 
invaded France, and seized Boulogne. Peace 
was restored in 1546, and Francis to buy 
Boulogne back again in eight years, at the rate of 
100,000 crowns a year. But, meanwhile, he and 
Henry died. Francis had long been wasted by a 
slow fever, and he died at the age of fifty-three, 
in the thirty-second year of his reign. 


LITTLE ROSE; 


OR, A CHILD'S PORTRAIT. 


A BRIGHT contented little flower, 

Within our home’s fair en blows 3 
She gladdens many a lonely hour, 

And bears the happy name of “ Rose.” 


She opens to the radiant light, 

And thus each day more lovely grows; 
All that i & pure, and true, and right, 

Is just like sunshine to our Rose. 


By kind and winning words and ways, ; 
Sweet fragrance round our path she throws, 
Yet seeks not notice, asks not praise, 
Our modest, useful, little Rose. . : 
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Untouched by worldly pride, she blooms 
Alike for mch and poor; she shows 

Her smiles, and gives her soft perfumes . 
To each, to all,—just like the Rose! — 


And when—far, far distant be the day !— 
Her charms must fade, her life must close, 
Fond memories long with us will stay, 
The treasured leaflets of our Rose! 
R. A. 


BEN CHEILT. 


Some years since, Sir John Sinclair m vain 

his brother landowners to supply the deficiency of 
roads which existed in his native Caithness. 
There was a steep hill called “ Ben Cheilt,” which 
ran right through the country, and as an objection 
to the turnpike, it was always asked—often in 
tone of ridicule, “ When will you show us a road 
over Ben Cheilt?” But one morning, having 


provided beforehand a great store of implements, 


the young laird mustered on the spot several 
hundred labourers, and a good carriage way was 
soon thrown over this terrible mountain. 

Now, I am sure, dear reader, that if you have 
ever tried to accomplish any useful plan, you 
have often encountered some “ Ben Cheilt,”’ which 
stood as a hindrance in your way. At the pre- 
sent moment, you are, perhaps, gazing in a de- 
sponding attitude at such an obstacle to your 
progress? Take courage; set out with fresh 
energy ; and rest not until you have conquered 
the difficulty before you. 

Are you an earnest student, bending with 
thoughtful brow over some well-worn page? And 
do you find there some principle which you can- 
not comprehend ; some truth which you cannot 

3; some rules which you do not under- 
stand? Be not afraid of these “Ben Cheilts,” 
but persevere in your application; give all the 
powers of your mind to your task, and you shall 
ere long gain your desired object. 

Or is it in the more arduous work of self- 
improvement that you are just now engaged? 
Striving to subdue some strong and sinful habit 
which impedes your onward course ?_ Ah, it seems 
an almost insurmountable barrier! Yet be not 
disheartened. Though you fail to-day, begin 
again to-morrow. For vigorous and prayerful 
effort, leads on, step by step, to victory. 

Or, are you employed in some work for the 
good of others which meets with opposition, and 
disapproval? Are you endeavouring to fashion 
some smoother pachiwray through the world for 
weary and tender feet ? And are you stopped by 
some huge “ Ben Cheilt” which confronts you? 
Fear not; neither yield to indolent self-repose. 
Toil on with a steady and cheerful spirit, and the 
mountain shall become a plain, and you shall re- 
joice in the reward of your labour. 

There are many “ Ben Cheilts” to be met with 
aswe pass through life. Therefore we must be 


prepared for difficulties ; we must nerve ourselves 
for conflicts. Nothing good or noble was ever 
achieved without much painstaking. But pa- 
tience, linked with perseverence, surmounts great 
barriers, and wins constant success, So, “be not 
weary,’ dear reader, “in well doing.” 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


Over bark on life’s waters 
Floats gaily along ; 
And our voices are ringing 
With laughter and song! 
Love full on us 8; 
Joy round our path streams 
And Hope’s sunny 
Seem to us to belong. 


We know that our transit 
Some changes may sée ; 
That darkness and tempest 
May hush our wild glee; 
But why should we borrow 
The cares of to-morrow P 
Or dread in our sorrow 
What never may be? 


Through sunlight and gladness 
How can we look tearful ? 

When God has thus bless’d us 
We ought to be cheerful ; 

Would He who has shed 

Rich gifts on our head, 

Be pleased if instead, 

e were troubled and fearful ? 


The future is hidden; 
Enough that to-day, 
Light breezes are speeding 
ur bark on its way; 
Should God send us care, 
His grace we shall share, 
As our burdens we bear, 
And his will we obey. 


Glide on, little vessel, 
The moments fly fast ; 
Both sunshine and storm-clovd 
Will quickly have past. 
Soon life will be o’er, 
And on heaven’s bright shore 
We'll rejoice evermore, 
Safe anchor’d at last! 
PINNA. 


NuMBER OF PorEs IN THE HuMAN FRAME.—Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson has counted 3528 of these pores in 
& square inch on the palm of the hand; and each 
tube, of which the pore is an opening, being a 
quarter of an inch long, it follows, that, in a square 
inch of skin on the palm of the hand, there emsts a 
length of tube to 882 inches, or 73 feet. In 
other parts of the body the pores are not so nume- 
rous. “-Taking 2800 as a fair average for each 
square inch, and assuming that the number of 
square inches of surface in a man of ordinary height 
is 2500, the number of pores will be 7,000,000, and 
length of perspiratory tube 1,750,000 inches or 
nearly 28 miles.’ 
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A LION HUNT. 


Tue African Lion is somewhat larger than the 
biggest dog, and his face partakes very strongly 
of the canine features. As a rule, there is not 
any danger of a lion which is unmolested attack- 
ing man in the light. If he is encountered in the 
daytime, he turns slowly round after first gazing 
a second or two, walks as slowly away for a dozen 
paces, looking over his shoulder, quickens his 
step to a trot tiil he thinks himself out of sight, 
and then bounds off like a greyhound. A lion, 
however, with young ones, will brave almost any 
danger. A person has only to cross where the 
wind blows from him to the animals, and both 
male and female will rush at him. 

The African lion is of a tawny colour, like 
that of some mastiffs. The mane in the male is 
large, and gives the idea of great power. Insome 
specimens the -ends of the hair are black, and 
these go by the name of the black-maned lions, 
though, as a whole, they look of the usual yellow 
tawny colour. 

The great African traveller, Dr. Livingstone, 
once accompanied some natives who were engaged 
in 8 lion hunt, and the following is his own gra- 
phic account of the danger to which he was him- 
self exposed on that occasion :— 

“We found the animals on a small hill covered 
with trees. The men formed round it in a circle, 
and gradually closed up as they advanced. Being 
below on the plain with a native schoolmaster, 
named Mebalwe, I saw one of the lions sitting on 
@ piece of rock within the ring. Mebalwe fired 
at him, and the ball hit the rock on which the 
animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck as 
a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him, and 
then leaping away, broke through the circle, and 
escaped unhurt. 

““We dared not fire upon any of the others, 
lest we should shoot some of the people. So we 
left them, and bent our steps towards the village. 
In going round the end of the hill, I saw a lion 
about thirty yards off with a little bush in front 
of him. I took a good aim at him through the 
bush, and fired both barrels into it. 

‘‘The men called out, ‘ He is shot, he is shot!’ 
Others cried, ‘He has been shot by another man 
too; let us go to him!” I saw the lion’s tail 
_ erected in anger, and turning to the people said, 
‘Stop a little till I load again!’ When in the 
act of ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout, 
and, looking half round, I saw the lion in the 
act of springing upon me. He caught me by the 
shoulder, and we both came to the ground to- 
gether. Growling horribly, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. 

«* The shook produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first 
gripe of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, 
in which there was no sense of pain, nor feeling 
of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that 
was happening. It was like what patients par- 
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tially under the influence of chloroform describe ; 
they see the operation, but do not feel the knife. 
This placidity is probably produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora; and, if so, is a merciful 
provision of the Creator for lessening the pain of 
death. 

“As the lion had one paw on the back of my 
head, I turned round to relieve myself of the 
weight, and saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, 
who was aiming at him from a distance of ten or 
fifteen yards. His gun, which was a flint one, 
missed fire in both barrels. The animal imme- 
diately left me to attack bim, and bit his thigh. 
Another man, whose life I had saved after he had 
been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the 
lion, upon which he turned from Mebalwe and 
seized this fresh foe by the shoulder. 

“At that moment, the bullets the beast had 
received, took effect, and he fell down dead. The 
whole was the work of a few moments, and must 
have been his paroxysm of dying rage. 

“ Besides crunching the bone into splinters, 
eleven of his teeth had penetrated the upper part 
of my arm. The bite of a lion resembles a gun- 
shot wound. It is generally followed by a great 
deal of sloughing and discharge, and ever after- 
wards pains are felt periodically in the part. I 
had on a tartan jacket, which I believe wiped off 
the virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, 
for my two companions in the affray have both 
suffered from the usual pains, while I have es- 
caped with only the inconvenience of a false joint 
in my limb. 

“ After that the village was free, for a time, 
from the attacks of the lions. For it is well 
known that if one in a troup of lions is killed, the 
remainder leave that part of the country. Pre- 
viously, they had been very troublesome, leaping 
into the cattle-pens by night, and destroying the 
cows. They had even attucked the herds in open 
day, which was an unusual occurrence,” 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CHaprer XV.—A Litttzs ENCOURAGEMENT. 


AnD how did Mr. Thornton succeed as the Cu- 
rate of Malverton? It is certainly time that we 
tell you. He found, as all workers in the Sa- 
viour’s service ever will find, that although it is a 
very pleasant thing to employ ourselves in efforts 
for the good of others, yet there are difficulties 
and discouragements numerous enough to daunt 
the courage and disquiet the heart of any Chris- 
tian labourer. The congregation rapidly increased, 
and the plain earnest sermons which the young 
clergyman delivered Sunday after Sunday, were 
listened to with great interest. His kind and 

leasant manners gained him ready access to the 
owes both of rich and poor, while his untiring 
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exertions in the promotion of various charitable 
schemes elicited the encomiums of those persons 
who attached little value to gospel preaching. So 
far so good. 

Yes; but still farther would have been better, 
and was greatly to be desired. Mr. Thornton 
was not satisfied merely to win applause. He 
only valued popularity so far as it smoothed the 
way of his ministry, and enabled him to avail 
himself of open doors of usefulness. He longed 
to see fruits of his toil in the conversion of sin- 
ners, and in the deepened tone of spirituality on 
the part of those who professed to be the Lord’s 
people. And herein he was disappointed. The 
richer people gave him their money freely enough 
for the support of schools and missions, and the 
poorer people came to his cottage lectures, and 
agreed that they ought to do better than they 
did, and, by and by, when the children were 
grown up, hoped they should do so. And there 
it ended. ‘The little shopkeepers would keep 
open their shops on the Sabbath ; the rich trades- 
men would race as eagerly after worldly pelf; 
the people of fashion—few, indeed, still there 
were some—would be vain and trifling as they 
used to be; the Pharisee sat as upright as ever 
in his pew at church, and not a tear fell, and not 
a sigh was breathed during the most earnest and 
beseeching appeal which the minister made to his 

ple. He was simply unto them as “one who 
hed @ pleasant voice, and could play well upon 
an instrument.” Like Herod, they heard hiss 
gladly and did many things, but plainly their 
hearts were not touched, and their lives were not 
sanctified. 3 

Perhaps it was wrong for him to mourn over 
it, but mourn over it the clergyman did. He 
knew he was only bound to be faithful, but he 
wanted, not unnaturally, also to be successful. 
He had sown good seed, and he wanted to see the 
tiny green blades force their way through the 
soil. He watched and watched, and thought he 
had long patience, but apparently the seed did 
not germinate. 

Apparently; ah, there might, nevertheless, be 
work going on within the soil. The work of 
grace is often hidden. Yet it is not the less real 
and active. Faith must take hold of promises, 
where sight cannot discern actualities. We may 
vary slightly the consoling words which the bishop 
addressed to Monica, and say, The work sustained 
by so many prayers cannot be lost. 

What little encouragement Mr. Thornton did 

ain, for it would not be right to state that he 
fad not any, came from the children. His occa- 
sional addresses at the Sunday school very often 
drew tears from the eyes of his youthful audience, 
and one Sunday afternoon in particular he felt 
‘unusually pleased. On the previous Sunday he 
had spoken to the children about love to the Lord 
Jesus, and had requested those of them who 
wirhed to give their hearts to the gentle Saviour 
© say so in a brief note. And now, as soon as 


ra 


Mr. Thornton entered the school-room, the su- 
perintendent placed in his hands quite a bundle 
of. notes, of all shapes and sizes, some written in 
pencil, some in ink, and many of them scrawled 
so dreadfully that it was a work of great difficulty 
to decipher them. The clergyman took them 
into the little committee-room, and carefully read 
them. Some were very brief, and merely ex- 
pressed the writer’s desire to love Jesus. Others 
were longer, and, supposing that no older friend 
had assisted in the composition, were extremely 
interesting, as affording an insight into the hearta 
of the young correspondents. 

One of these letters Mr. Thornton read twice, 
from which we may infer that he was especially 
interested in its contents. Shall we permit you 
to have a peep at it? It is so long since it was 
written that we believe the writer will scarcely 
charge us with a betrayal of confidence if we lay 
it before you. How it came from Mr. Thornton’s 
possession into our hands we do not care. to ex- 
plain. It lies before us, however, as we now 
write, and. we will endeavour to decipher the 
words, which are faintly pencilled on very thin 


and yellow paper. The only alterations we make 


are in the spelling. 

“Honoured Reverend Sir,—I avail myself of 
the opportunity of writing these few lines to you. 
I should very much like to give my heart into the 
hands of our dear Saviour where it is ever safe. 
But as soon as ever I begin to try to pray from 
my heart then cometh Satan and tries to take all 
my attention off to some worldly things. It 
makes me so miserable sometimes to think how 
wicked I am, for our life is but a vapour, which 
appeareth but for a moment, and then vanisheth 
away. And I think, suppose God was to take 
away my breath, am I prepared to die? Where 
should I be found, at the right hand or the left 


hand of God the Father Almighty from whom. 


cometh every good thing? I wish I knowed the 
way to pray from my heart; but I must try to 
pray as well as I can, and then if God finds that 
I want to give Him my heart, He will teach me 
how to pray from my heart, and then He will 
take it to Himself, where it will be ever safe. 
Dear sir, my heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. I must pray to God, as 
the little girl did, for God to take away the stony 
heart and give me a heart of flesh, that when 
Jesus Christ comes to call the quick and the dead, 
I may be found ready as the wise virgins was, 
and hope and trust that we shall have our lamps 
burning. But what an awful thing to have the 
door of mercy shut against us: then shsll we 
say, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name have cast out. devila, and in th 

name done many wonderful works? Yet, I vill 
say unto you, I never knew you, ye workers of 
iniquity. But there will be no excuse for us, for 
He hath said, him that cometh unto Me I will in 
nowise cast him out; and Jesus hath said, he that 
cometh unto Me believing ye shall receive. Dear 
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sir, I hope you will not forget to pray for me. I 

must now conclude; and E hope God will change 

my heart, and then I shall have God for my 

Father and Friend for ever. God Almighty be 
with us and bless us. 

‘**T am, your sincere scholar, 

“SusannaH CLARK.” 

_ Susannah Clark,” said the clergyman, as he 

laid the letter upon the table, “Ido not know 


her.” Then he E hare opened the door and 
beckoned to Mr. Jenkins, the superintendent, to 
come to him. 


Mr. Jenkins was a middle-aged man, rather 
slow in speech and movement, and anything but 
enthusiastic. He thought it rather a strange 
thing for the clergyman to wish the scholars to 
write to him about religion, but he was too re- 
spectful to give expression to his thoughts. When 
he came into the room where Mr. Thornton sat 
reading his letters, he was asked what he knew of 
Susannah Clark. 

“Has she sent you a letter, sir ?” 

‘Yes; who is she?” 

“Old Enoch’s granddaughter.” 

“Indeed! Ah now I know who it is, 
not aware her name was Clark.” 

‘Very likely not.” 

**T understood Enoch had only one child, and 
that a son.” 

“Yes, sir, that is correct. But Joe died, and 
his widow married again. Her second husband 
was Clark, the letter-carrier, and Susannah is his 
child.” 

‘Ah, I think I have heard that story,” ob- 
served Mr. Thornton, gravely. 

“No doubt, sir. It made a noise at the time, 
and the people have not forgotten it yet.” 

“ Clark was transported, I believe.” 

- Yes, for life. He had made away with so 
many letters, and so cunningly, and for so long a 
time, that the judge said he must make a severe 
example of him. Poor Mrs. Clark took on so 
about it that it soon cut short her days, and 
Susannah must have gone to the workhouse if 
Enoch had not given her a home.” 

“Which, of course, he did ?” 

“He did, sir, but some people did not see ‘ of 
course’ in it. They ssid it would be a great 
plague to him and his old woman to have so 
young & child—she was but a baby then—to do 


or. 

“Well, they seem to have done their duty 
by her.” 

“ Decidedly. Nobody could do more. She is 
one of our neatest, well-behaved girls.” 

** What is her age?” 

* About eleven, I think.” 

*‘ Ts she not in Miss Sewell’s class ?” 

‘Yea, and her teacher says she is the best 
scholar in it.” 
_ Then Mr. Thornton thanked the superinten- 
dent, and went with him into the school-room, as 
the time had come for the closing of the teaching. 


I was 


The good clergyman spoke a few kind words, and 
especially addressed his remarks to those who had 
sent letters to him. We have not time to repeat 
the counsels he gave them; they were wise and 
affectionate, and many tearful eyes and flushed 
cheeks showed the influence of his words. 

As the teachers and scholars left the school- 
room, Mr. Thornton saw Lily with Miss Sewell, 
and found she had come with her to see the 
school. ‘Would you like a class ?” he asked. 

“T should dike one, very much indeed, but 1 
do not feel sure I ought to have one.” 

“Why not ?” 

** Because,” returned the little girl, “I am so 
young, and need so much teaching myself. I 
ought to be a scholar instead of a teacher.” 

“If you love the Saviour, Lily,’ said the 
clergyman, kindly but seriously, “we shall not 
think you can be too young to try to get others 
to love Him too.” 

Lily made no reply, except by a little flush 
which rose to her cheeks. She was too reserved 
to speak about religion in the presence of other 
people. Mr. Thornton said, ‘ Well, I must talk 
to you about it some other time,” and then turned 
to Margaret. to ask about her scholar Susannah. 
He did not show her the letter, but he told her 
how pleased he was with it. The teacher spoke 
very warmly in praise of her little scholar, and 
Mr. Thornton resolved he would not lose sight of 
her. Then he shook hands with the group of 
teachers around him and went home, 


ere 


CuarTrern XVI.—WuHat Liiy Samp ABOUT 
HERSELF. 


Mr. THornron met Lily again before many days 
had passed. They met in the churchyard, through 
which the young lady was slowly walking, stop- 
ping very frequently to read the tombstones. 

‘‘ Some of these tombstones you will find very 
quaint,” said Mr. Thornton, as he walked along 
with Lily. 

“Yes,” answered Lily; “I have not been 
able to keep from laughing at some of them. Do 
you think it wrong to laugh in a churchyard ?” 
asked the child, looking up at her friend. 

‘I shall answer your question by another,” 
replied Mr. Thornton. ‘Why do yow think it 
may be wrong to laugh here ?” | 

‘I don’t know. I thought we ought to think 
about dying and being ready for it, when we look 
at the graves.” 

“And should we not always keep that in 
view? Wherever we are there is but a step be- 
tween us and death. We ought always to re- 
member that we are dying creatures.” 

“Then is it right ever to laugh ?” 

“You are not getting very straightforward an- 
swers, Miss Lily,” said the clergyman ; “ will you 
tell me what laughing indicates?” . 

‘*‘Kither that we are happy, or that we feel 
amused.” 4 ts 


- 
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“‘I suppose ‘feeling amused’ is a kind of 
happiness ?” 

“Ts it?” asked Lily, doubtfully. 

“Yes, in a small way. It is a mirthful sort of 
feeling. And a merry state of heart need not be 
out of place in a churchyard.” 

“You say, sir, it need not; és it sometimes 
out of place ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Please, tell me when.” 

‘When it is mirth in a heart which has not 
been given to Christ. No one who does not love 
Jesus ought to feel happy, for a state of guilt and 
condemnation is not in harmony with cheerfulness 
of feeling, and this is the sinner's state. The be- 
licver in Christ is entitled to be happy; he has 
@ right always to feel so, and even when he looks 
at the graves and thinks how soon he may be laid 
among them, he may rejoice at the thought that 
only his body will be there, while his soul will 
ascend to be for ever with Jesus. And so he may 
be just as mirthful in the churchyard as anywhere 
else, for death is to him neither an unwelcome 
nor & gloomy subject.” 

, oe I see what you mean,” said Lily, thought- 
ully. 

cf And do you also see that you, Lily, have the 
Christian’s title to joy of heart ?” 

Mr. Thornton waited quietly for a reply. He 


knew that Lily was shy in speaking about herself, | am 


but he hoped she would be able to talk to him. 
After rather a long pause, the little girl said, with 
much hesitation, “I always find it difficult to talk 
about myself.” 

““Well, dear, just as you please,” said the 

clergyman; ‘I will not urge you to talk to me 
more than you like.” 
‘© You are very kind, sir, and indeed I know I 
ought not to mind. I will try not to. Iam sure 
I do want to be a disciple of Jesus. I endeavour 
to read a little in the Bible every day, and to 
think upon it.” 

‘¢ And you like to do so ?” 

“I have done it more I fear from a sense of 
duty; but I find much more pleasure in it than I 
used to do. Still I feel that Satan often seeks to 
tempt me and lead me away from God, and I 
have often doubts whether I am walking in the 
right way or not.” 

‘I believe you were very early taught to walk 
in the right way.” 

‘*'Yes, I have a great many religious advan- 

es, a8 mamma often tells me.” 

‘Your mamma endeavours to help you P” 

** Mamma is very kind. She talks to me very 
nicely, but I know it is not upon that I am to de 

end. It is all of no avail if I rest upon it alone. 
must trust to Jesus only.” 

**T am glad you have such clearviews. What 
do you think of your own state of heart ?” 

Lily coloured, but still went on speaking. “TI 
know that my heart is far from God, and I often 
feel I am very wicked. Iam very much afraid of 


trusting to my own righteousness, I know what 
the Bible says about it.” 

; a And you know how able and willing Jesus 
is 9 

Yes,” said Lily, with her eyes full of tears ; 
“but I do not love my Saviour nearly as much as 
I ought to do.” 

_ “T am glad to hear you call Him your Sa- 
viour.” 

‘* Ah, sir, sometimes it seems wrong to do 80. 
Yet I must call Him mine, for I have asked Him 
to let me do so, and if He is not my Saviour, 
where else can I find one?” 

‘There is no other name,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“No, and I don’t want any other; but when 
I think how much Jesus did to save me, even me, 
from destruction, what a debt of love I owe to 
Him which I shall never be able to repay.” 

*Do you often speak to Jesus and tell Him 
something of your grateful feelings ?” 

‘IT do it in a very poor way,’ replied Lily, in 
a low voice. “TI do find great difficulty in prayer. 
Sometimes I feel cold, and sometimes I feel as if 
I could not pour out my heart before Him.” 

“You do not forget how ready Jesus is to 


| listen to you.” 


‘No, I often think how many precious pro- 
mises there are in the Bible. It seems to me full 
of kind invitations to @ perishing sinner such as I 


‘Then you should come boldly to a throne of 


‘I think I could if I were sure about where I 
am resting.” 

‘Yet you have just told me that it must be 
on Christ exclusively.” 

“It must,” replied Lily, “ but I have to ask, és 
it? and then I doubt. Iam sure I mourn that I 
do not sufficiently Zean on Christ as my all-suffi- 
cient Redeemer. I am too apt to lean upon my 
own strength, though I don’t want to do so. 
Perhaps, sir, you may think I am only repeating 
what I may have heard grown-up people say, but 
I really do find it a great hindrance to me, and it 
always has been, sad I have continually to pray 
against it.” 

“And God's grace can remove every hin- 
drance,” said the clergyman; “and you must ask 
for a quiet resting of the mind upon Him. Then 
you will be kept in perfect peace.” 

a Ah, sir, I fear that indecision is my greatest 
failing.” 

‘‘A wavering, unstable disciple can neither 
enjoy peace, nor be capable of doing much for 
the Redeemer's glory. If you believe that the 
Holy Spirit has begun s good work within, pray 
earnestly that He would carry on that work, and 
give you ‘the full assurance of faith.’ ” 

“It is what I need,” replied the child, rather 


sadly. 

Mr. Thornton gave her some further advice, 
and while he carefully avoided ministering false 
comfort, he vet strove so to lead her to Jesus and 
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to fix her thoughts upon his finished work and 
his unfailing intercession, that she might find 
true and spiritual rest. And he talked to her 
almost as he would have done to a much older 

rson. There was a maturity about the mind 
and feelings of Lily which he had not often found 
in 80 young @ person. It might arise from her 
being an only child, spending much of her time 
in the presence of those who were considerably 
older than herself; or, it might come from the 
special dealings of the Holy Spirit with her. The 
fact is as we state it, for we sketch closely from 
life, but we are likely to be mistaken in endea- 
vouring to account for it. 

That morning, when Lily said good-bye to 
Mr. Thornton, there were tears in her eyes, but a 
emile of grateful pleasure upon her cheeks, and 
she said, “Thank you, sir, very much, for taking 
such pains with me.” 


CHapTerR XVII.—Bosby THINKS HB IS BETTER 
OFF AS HE IS. 


Ir was such a fine morning that Mrs. Holmes, 
little Georgie’s mother, thought she had better 
send him out in his garden-chair. So Thomas 
was summoned, the young invalid was placed 
carefully in it, and as carefully propped up with 
cushions. Then the steady, grave-looking old 
servant drew the little carriage slowly along the 
shrubbery. George generally preferred to be 
drawn near a gate which opened into the high 
road; it was not the entrance through which 
visitors came, for the child shrunk from observa- 
tion as much as possible, but still, when the chair 
was drawn up close to this gate, George could see 
what was passing in the road, and was screened 
from any disagreeable inspection in return. 

He had not been there above a minute when 
two children came along slowly. They had been 
in the fields, and their hands were full of wild 
flowers, “How happy they seem,” said little 
George, in a tone which showed that he himself 
waa not very happy, “ they are only poor children, 
but they look as happy as if their father was a 

rince.” 

‘Well, Master George, for the like of that,” 
said Thomas, “I don't see that a prince’s children 
are likely to be more happy than other people's.” 

“Why. you know they can have everything 

want.” | 

‘Not quite everything,” said the old man, 
while a glance at his young master showed his 
meaning. 

George caught his meaning quickly enough, 
and said, “ Ah, Thomas, you are right ; @ prince’s 
son might be like me. But, how happy those 


children do seem, with their wild flowers. I wish | faces 


I could go into the fields as they have done.” 

Just then the two children, brother and sister, 
came just opposite to where George was lying, 
and he left off talking that he might watch them 
unobserved. 
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‘Oh, do look, Bobby,” cried the little girl, 
‘what beautiful flowers those are.” 

“Yes, they are fine ones,” replied the boy, 
and he climbed partly up the gate that he might 
see better. ‘I say, Pheebe,’’ he continued, “what 
a capital thing it is to have plenty of money. 
Them that live here must be very rich. I never 
2 such grand dowers. What we've got is no- 

n ad 

** No,” said Phebe, sorrowfully, as she looked 
at the handful of wild flowers which a moment 
before had given her so much pleasure, but were 
now despised ; “it is not worth going into the 
fields and getting thorns into my fingers for auch 
poor things as these are. Oh, I wish we could 
have some of those beautiful flowers.” 

‘You may if you like,” said a childish voice 
from the other side of the quickset hedge. It 
was George who spoke. The children did not 
see him, but they looked round, half alarmed, not 
knowing whence the voice came. ‘ Go and bring 
them in, Thomas,” whispered George; and the 
servant, who had orders to gratify every innocent 
whim of the child's, hastened to unlatch the gate, 
and invite Bobby and Phebe to enter. Their 
first impulse was to run away, but when the ser- 
vant again told them to come inside, they mus- 
tered courage enough to follow him. They soon 
came near to George, and stood looking at him 
wonderingly. 

‘You seem to think these are fine flowers,” 
said George to them, as they stood like little sta- 
tues, not venturing to turn their heads and look 
about them. 

“Yes,” said Bobby, for he was not quite at 
ease. 

** And would you like to live in that house, 
and be able to come into this garden every day ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said the boy, more boldly- for the 
young gentleman was talking to him so very 
kindly that he began to feel more at home. 

** Well, then,” added George, “all I have to 
say is, if you could and would change places with 
me, I should be very glad.” 

“I don't think you would,” returned Bobby, 
who, as you have already learned, could think for 
himself; * Phoebe and I are not rich as you must 
be, and we can only get such poor flowers as 
these. We've no nice garden as you have.” 

*But I tell you I would gladly change with 
you. I would much rather go into the fields, as 
you have been doing, to gather flowers, and live in 
the house where you do, than live here among 
these beautiful flowers as you call them.” 

“I think you must joking,” and Bobby 
looked first at George and then at the servant for 
a smile, but did not find one on either of their 


“Tm not joking. I know you and I can't 
change places, but if we could, I should be de- 
lighted to do so.” 

‘And so should I then,” said Bobby, confi- 
dently. ‘It must be a fine thing to live here and 
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be a gentleman all day. Father says I shall have 
to work hard.” 

“‘ And so shall I,” put in little Phebe. 

‘Because we are poor,” continued the boy; 
“but you will never have to work.” 

“No, I never shall,” and a tear stood in 
George’s eyes as he said it. 

‘* And we live in a small house, where there is 
no garden, and mother’s promised to buy me a 
new jacket, but she says she is not rich enough at 
present. No, no, sir,” he said, shaking his head in 
a knowing way, “you can’t want to change with 
me. What are these wild flowers when you put 
them alongside of yours here ?”’ 

Thomas here whispered to his young master, 
and George said, Thomas says I ought to tell 
you all, and then perhaps you will not wonder 
that I should gladly change with you. Why am 
I sitting here do you think ?” 

Pheebe answered, “ I suppose because you like 
riding better than walking. You can be drawn 
about as long as you like without being tired.” 

‘“‘But I like walking better.” 

Then,” said Bobby, “maybe you have been 
ill, aa it tires you to walk till you are quite 
we. 9 

“No,” replied George, “I am as well as I ever 
shall be. I cannot walk.” 

The children stared. 

“No more than a baby,” added George, with 
no little effort, but he was resolved to make him- 
self understood. 

‘6 Could you not walk, if Bobby and I were to 
help you?” asked Phebe, quite a little woman in 
her sympathy. | 

“Why, I’ve got Thomas, if I wanted any- 
body,” replied the child, not quite as sensible of 
Phoebe’s kindness as perhaps he ought to have 
been; “but I tell you I can’t walk at all. I 
should fall down and hurt myself if I were to 


_” © And will you never be able to walk ?’”” asked 
Pheebe, in a kind of awe-struck tone. 

‘* Never!” 

“Can't you pay some clever doctor,” said 
Bobby, “to come all the way from London, to 
make you well?” 

“Tt’s of no use. Papa has spent a great deal 
of money, and very clever doctors have come, 
but, I shall never be any better.” 

Bobby stood for a moment without speaking. 
He was evidently weighing something in his mind. 
He was not long in striking the balance, for he 
exclaimed, “I would not change with you if I 
could.” 

« But such beautiful flowers,” protested Phoebe. 

“Yes, but I had rather have the use of my 
arms and legs, and go with you, Phebe, to gather 
flowers, and climb up the trees for nuts or birds’- 
nests, than be very ill and never get better, and 
-always bave to be drawn about. hat’s money 
without health ?” 

“You are right, little boy,” replied George, 


with a sigh; “I thought you would not want to 
change places with me. But if we can’t change 
places—and I see you don’t even want to—there is 
no reason why we should not change flowers. 
You give me some of your flowers, and I will 
give you some of mine. Get them a good nose- 
gay, Thomas,” said George to the servant. And 
then Bobby and Phoebe were sent away quite de- 
lighted, while George looked a little less sad as he 
saw how pleased they were. 

Just then, a maid-servant came running from 
the house. “Your mamma eays you must come 
in, Master George, for your cousins are come from 
Brightwell.”’ 

‘* Make haste, Thomas,” exclaimed the little 
boy ; “I am so glad they are come.” 


KNOCKING AT HEAVEN’S DOOR. 
ae sun was shining brightly one glowing summer’s 
y 
Not e’en the shadow of a cloud softened his burning 
ray ; 
The children in the village school on that sunny 
afternoon, ; 
eae drooping as the flowers in the sultry heat of 
une. 


And one amongst them, “ Katie,” forgetting all 


around, 

Slept im that quiet hour in slumber sweet and 
sound. 

And she was dreaming too, for childhood’s first sad 


grief 
Had fallen on her spirit, and often would she weep, 
For a darling little brother had just been called 


away 
From earth in all its brightness, to heaven’s eternal 


day. 
She was dreaming that she saw him and clasped 
him to her heart, 
Begging that he would neveragain from her depart. 


While thus her thoughts were busy, a touch the 
child awoke, 

School was dismissed, and as they left her young 
companion spoke, 

‘ Are you sick, poor Katie ?” said the child with 
tenderness. 

Touched by the loving sympathy her grief she did 
express. 


She told her tale of sorrow, and said, “I could not 
ear 
To wake again and find dear Charley was not there; 


Though I 
that he 

bier come back to us again, but we may go 
an 

With him one day in glory, and then his face we'll 
sec.” 


ow he is in heaven, and mother says 


“Why not go now?” her playmate asked. “Ide 
not know the way,” 
pane one ‘‘T did not see where they his coffin 
ye , 
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“Then are you sure they went to heaven?” asked 
Belle, in some surprise. 
* Oh, yes,” said little Katie, with sad and tearful 


eyes; 

TI know he’s there.” “Is he,” said Belle; “then 
I can show the way, 

For I saw where they put him.”’ And so, without 


delay. 

With hurried eager footsteps, thinking their trouble 
o’er, 

They started on their journey to knock at heaven's 


*¢ How glad will Charley be,” she said, “to see me 
come to him, 
The door he’ll ran to open, I’m sure he'll let me 


in. 

* What does he do in heaven,” asked Belle, “and is 

he happy there P” 

Very,” cried Katie, joyfully; “a crown he now 
doth wear. 

He plays too with the angels, who have such lovely 


wings 
‘There they keep stars and rainbows, and all such 
‘  ‘\beauteous things.” 


But as they travelled onward with spirits glad and 


bright, 

The falling rain-drops startled them—said Katie, 
“Tf we might 

But reach the door of heaven; let’s hurry and get 


‘J see the door!” responded Belle. “Oh where,” 
said Katie, “ where ?” 
And she was pointed eagerly to the little village 


vault. 

*° But that is like a grave,” said Kate, in tones with 
sorrow fraught, 

And look of disappointment—when Belle this answer 


made, 

Twas here they brought your brother, and there 
his coffin laid. 

Besides,” she added, brightening, “‘ perhaps when 
we have tried, 

*T will be all light and beautiful as we reach the 
other side.” 


‘But now the storm had gathered, the sky was black 
.. an ’ 
The lightning played around them, and following 
quickly, hark, 
wae mighty rolling thunder in loudest tone was 


Yet reali iota those children though uttering 
not a word. 


At length the gloomy entrance with weary step 


they gain, 
And knocked with hopeful eagerness, but oh, ’twas 
~ allin vain! 
- A hollow mournful echo was the only sad reply, 
The dead within unheeded her sweet imploring cry. 
“Tis your we sister, Charley, dear Charley, don’t 
ou know P” 
* He does not hear you, Kate,” said Belle, “ because 
it thunders so.” 


A little while they waited, and then they knocked 


in. 3 
acd thought they heard his little feet, but no, "twas 
only Tain. ae 


“Perhaps,” said Belle, in hopeful tones, seeking her 
friend to cheer, 
* rive is playing with the angels, and too far off to 
ear.” 


This but her sorrow deepened, “ Oh dear, I hope,” 
sobbed she, 

* He will not love the angels better or more than 
me.’ 


ae once again she pleaded, “Oh, Charley, open 

please.” 

No answer, save the whisper of the wind among 
the trees; 

And as thuy lingered patiently, from the grave there 
came no sound, 

Till with a bursting heart, she threw herself upon 
the ground. 


She rose, they hastened homeward, all hope had 
vanished now, 

And grief and disappointment shadowed her fair 
young brow. 

At last, both sad and weary, her home she reached 
once more, 

And there saw, watching anxiously, her mother at 
the door. 

The child sprang to those open arms—and held with 
tender care, 

She ow how they’d been trying to gain an entrance 
where 

Dear Charley now was dwelling in light and glory 
there. 


“ ore ae and wast thou grieved for this thy first 
sad loss 

Oh come to Him the loving One, who died upon the 
cross, 

That He might cleanse and save us from every stain 


or sin. ; 
Christ is the way to heaven, and He will lead us 
in.” L. 


HOW PERU WAS TAKEN. 


INDECISION ruins souls by millions. Truth and 
conscience and the Spirit plead for duty and 
right ; pleasure and riches and ambition tempt to 
sin and ruin. Thousands know the better path of 
happiness and peace, but follow the road that 
leads to death. 

Prescott, the eminent historian, relates, that 
Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, in one of his re- 
verses, was cast upon the island of Gallo, with a 
few of his followers. When in a starving condi- 
tion, two vessels arrived from Panama for his re- 
lief, and to induce him to abandon his object. 


Now came the test of his decision of character, | 


and the determination of his earthly destiny. 
“ Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it in 
the sand, from east to west. Then turning to- 
wards the south, ‘ Friends and comrades,’ he said, 
‘on that side are toil, hunger, and nakedness, the 
drenching storm, desolation, and death; on this 
side, ease and pleasure. There lies Peru, with its 
riches ; here, Panama, and its poverty. Choose, 
each man, what becomes a brave Castilian, For 
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my part I go to the south.’ So saying, he stepped 
across the line. He was followed by eleven 
others,” and Peru was conquered. 

Could we encircle each impenitent reader with 
a line drawn by the sword of the Spirit, we would 
- say, ‘* There are self-denial and providential disci- 
pline, and fearful conflicts, and ceaseless toils, and 
ultimate victory and reward; here, are present 
ease, and fleeting joys, and empty honours. There 
is heaven, with its glories; here, is earth, with its 
pleasures ; and yonder, hell, with its destiny of 
misery. ‘Choose you, this day, whom you will 
serve, and where you will go. Eternity hinges 
on your decision—an eternity of bliss or woe!” 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


CELLS IN THE Loa¥r.—When a loaf of bread is’ 
cut, we see a number of cells of various sizes; how 
do they come there? The yeast causes a vinous 
fermentation to take place in the dough, by which 
an air which is heavier than common air is formed, 
called carbonic acid gas; this, as the dough warms, 
expands, and tries to escape; but the spaces its 
tenacity retains it, and thus the cells are formed. 


THE First Wittow Trer.—It is said that all 
the weeping willow-trees in England and America 
originated from a twig, set by Pope, the poet. He 
received a present of figs from Turkey, and observ- 
ing a twig in the basket he planted it in his garden, 
where it soon became a fine tree. Small causes 
often lead to large results. 


A.M. anp P.M.—We divide.our days for common 
purposes into forenoon and afternoon. By noon, 
we mean that moment of time when the sun attains 
the highest point in the heavens, and the shadows 
begin to turn. This happens precisely at twelve 
aclock. That part of the day between sunrise and 
noon we call forenoon; it is generally expressed by 
the letters a.M. prefixed to the hour. A.M. is an 
abbreviation of ante meridiem, two Latin words, 
signifying before the middle of the day, or before 
noon. The portion of the day between noon and 
sunset we call afternoon, and the letters denoting 
this are P.M., for post meridiem, afternoon. It is 
very necessary to know the meaning of these cha- 
racters, for though in common speaking we only 
mean a few hours by “forenoon,” and “ afternoon,” 
yet in: books a.M. is applied to all the hours between 
midnight and noon, and P.M. to all between noon 
and midnight. 

REQUIREMENTS OF COMBUSTION. — It requires 
three tons of air, including two tons of oxygen, to 
burn one ton of coal. 

New View or an Otp Truts.—A modern phi- 
losopher, taking the motion of the earth on its axis 
‘at seventeen miles a second, says, that if you take 
off your hat in the street to bow to a frien , you go 
seventeen miles bareheaded without taking cold. 


WonbDeERS oF A WatTcH.—The common watch, it 
is said, beats or ticks 17,160 times in an hour. This 
is 411,840 a-day, and 150,424,560 a-year, allowing the 
year to be 3865 days and six hours. Sometimes 
watches will run with care a hundred years; so I 
have heard people say. In that case, it would last 


to beat 15,042,456,000 times. Is it not surprisin 
that it should not beat to pieces in half that time 
The watch is made of hard metal. But I can tell 
you of a curious machine which is made of some- 
thing not near so hard as steel or brass; it is not 
much harder than the flesh of your arm. Yet it 
will beat more than 5000 times an hour; 120,000 
times a-day; and 43,830,000 times a-year. It will 
sometimes, though not often, last 100 years; and 
when it does, it beats 4,383,000,000 times. One 
might think this last machine, soft as it is, would 
wear out sooner than the other. But it does not. 
I will tell you one thing more. You have this little 
machine about you. You need not feel in your 
pocket, for it is not there. It is in your body—you 
can feel it beat—it is your heart. 


THE Date Patm.—This tree is one of the most 
valuable of the trees of the East. The traveller 
Burckhardt tells us that date-trees are sold by the 
single tree, and the price paid to a girl’s father on 
marrying her, often consists of such trees. The 
tree differs from most others, in affording not onl 
Se i refreshment, but substantial food. It af 
ords to many tribes in Upper Egypt, and to multi- 
tudes in other countries, almost their only provision. 
The palm abounds everywhere on the edge of the 
vast African desert, where no grain and scarcely 
any other tree can grow; so that the region is some- 
times called the Land of Dates. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ovr CIRCULATION continues to increase, but 
it is not yet as large as we want it to be. We ear- 
nestly request every reader to make “ SUNSHINE” 
known, and thus to gain newsubscribers. We have 
stereotyped the past numbers, so that this magazine 
wil always be obtainable: If you will send us the 
name of the master or mistress of any school where 
‘*SUNSHINE” ig not yet known, we will forward 
specimen copies. 


Canvassina Bitis.—These can always be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, or if you will write 
ion! how many you will undertake to distribute) 
to the Editor, the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, 
Stockwell, London, S., you shall have them for. 
warded by post. 


ReapDiInG CasEs.—Many of our young renders 
have found it difficult to keep their magazines clean, 
and to preserve them for binding. We have, there- 
fore, had prepared a neat reading case, with twelve 
strings, and lettered “SUNSHINE ;’”’ this will hold the 
numbers for one year, and, at the end, when they 
are bound, will be ready for the next. The price is 
only Sixpence, and it can be ordered through any 
bookseller. 


PostaGE.—F ive copies of “ SUNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can sixty Canvassing 
Bills. Any one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for & year’s supply. j 


LETTERS, Books FoR REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according to the above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary, 
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(THE UNEXPECTED WELCOME. ] 


DORA SELWYYX ; “Who is it, Sophy?” inquired Dora, with 
Olt, SUNBEAMS AT HOME, some surprise. 


cH apa ‘‘ Miss Percy, miss.” 
By the Se ae al peer iia ms ** Miss Percy,” repeated Dora, “I do not know 


any one cf that name. Is she old or young?” 
“She iy rat Idish i d s 
Carrer XVITI.—Miss Pency rnaws IN THE Pree sratner smelt ces e Pee ene Wer 
SUNSHINE. Dora was not any wiser. “‘ But, Sophy,” she 
SorHy came into Dora’s room to fetch the break- | said, in a little perplexity, “will she wait until I 
fast tray, and to tell her that there was a lady in| am dressed? I will be as quick as I can, but I 
the parlour who wished to see her. have rot begun to get up yct.” 
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“Oh you will have plenty of time, miss,” said 
Sophy, as she took up the tray, “ Miss Percy al- 
ways stays a long while.” 

Just then Ruth returned. 

“Do not hurry yourself, Ruth,” she said, ° it 
is only Miss Percy. To think of her coming at 
this time of the morning! but, to be sure, she is 
not like anybody else.” 

“Then I need not put my question,” said 
Dora, smiling; “I was just going to ask what 
sort of person she was.” 

“Oh, I forgot you had not seen her, Dora. 
She is one of the most disagreeable persons in 
existence. She finds all the fault she can with 
everything and with everybody, and often says 
the most rude things. And yet she is so touchy 
herself, you can scarcely speak to her without 
her taking offence.” 

“I wonder what she wants with me?’ said 
Dora, gravely. ae 

“It is curiosity, I suppose,” replied Ruth. 
‘“‘She knew you were coming last evening, and so 
she wants to see you, that she may’form her 
opinion respecting you, and then plague you as 
she does Charlie and me. Charlie don’t mind her 
though; he only makes fun of her when she is 
gone, and he draws such capiial caricatures of 
her! I must show you some of them.” | 

‘*¢ He should not do that,” said Dora, 

** He would not,” said Ruth, ‘‘if she were not 
such a queer figure, but no one can help laughing 
at her. She wears such odd-looking things. 
Fancy a huge bonnet. like a coal-scuttle in shape, 
and a long scanty dress of green figured delaine, 
or something of that kind, which Charlie declares 
must have come out of -Noah’s Ark ; and 

“Now, Ruth,” intcrrupted Dora, “that is not 
fair. If you keep on talking like that, you will 
make me afraid to go down to her. Besides, she 
may be very good, if she-is not very fashionable.” 

“She might be, but unfortunately she zs :not,” 
said Ruth, laughing. ‘However, you can soon 
judge for yourself, Dora. Stay, here is your band, 
put it on, please, for Miss Percy 
like to ornaments.” | 

Dora half hesitated, but she could not tell 
whether Ruth was serious or not ; so she quietly 


fastened the ribbon, saying at the same time, 


*But are you not coming, Ruth?” For Ruth 
had commenced clearing the dressing-table. 

“Oh no,” said Ruth, “I never see any more 
of Miss Percy than I can possibly help. I hope 
you will like her better than I do.” 

*<T hope so too,” said Dora, with a smile, but 
with perfect sincerity. It was natural to Dora 
to feel kindly disposed towards everybody; and 
she was inclined to think that Ruth was pre- 
judiced against Miss Percy. Nor had she quite 
approved of the style of her cousin’s observations. 
It was not just what she expected from Ruth. 

Dora’s mamma had never allowed her to ridi- 
cule the personal appearance nor the little weak- 
nesses of those around her. She had taught her 


has a great, dis. 
* ““| her lips as she answered, “I do not know, ma’am. 
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that it was not ladylike to do so, and more than 

that, it was not Christian-like. For true charity, 
would lead her to bear with their infirmities, and 

to put the best construction she could upon their 

motives and actions. 

And the habit of finding constant amusement 
in the peculiarities of our companions is a bad 
one in another respect. It begets a certain kind 
of levity, or frivolity of spirit, which hinders the 
progress of whatever is good or noble in our own 
characters. It also makes it easy for us to laugh 
at religious and sacred things when they are 
placed befofe us in anything of a comical aspect; 
and this undermines our reverence for religion 
itself. 

But you are impatient to hear about Dora's 
interview with Misa Percy. 

Miss Percy was standing by the window when 
Dora entered the parlour, examining the plants 
that were ranged in the pretty flower-stand. One 
glance at her was enough to convince Dora that 
Ruth’s description was not exaggerated. There 
was the bright green dress witb its staring pattern, 
in conjunction with a sky-blue silk bonnet, of 
ample dimensions, adorned with pink roses. A 
large black silk shawl happily divided the two, 
and made them look less incongruous than they 
would otherwise have done. She turned sharply 
round as the door opened, and her face Dora 
thought. was anything but prepossessing. 

**So this is Dora,” she said, without waiting 
for any introduction; “come here, child, and let 
me look at youry  * 

It was not very agreeable to bear the steady 
inspection of her kcon ‘eyes, and a slight flush 
rose to Dora’s cheek, but. she immediately obeyed 
the order, and stood quietly by the table. 

_ “She does not resemble’ her mother at all,” 
said Miss Percy, hastily, and in a tone of disap- 
pointment ; ‘‘I thought she would have done so. 
You have no business to be so like your father’s 
family, child! How is it?” Shespoke asif Dora 
were really accountable for the fact. 

.Dora was amused. A tiny smile just parted 


I suppose it is not my fault.” 

Miss Percy’s features relaxed a little. ‘* No,” 
she said, “I suppose it is not ; and what can’t be 
cured must be endured. Well, Dora,” she added, 
quite abruptly, “are you glad to see me? You 
haven’t told me so.” 

Dora hesitated. She was too truthful to say 
what she did not feel, and it was impossible that 
she could feel glad to see such an entire stranger 
as Miss Percy was to her. Miss Percy did not 
give her much time to think. 

‘There, don’t trouble yourself to find a polite 
answer, child. Truth is before politeness any 
day.” 

“Dot was a little troubled. She was afraid 
Miss Percy was displeased, and she was at a jose 
how to frame a reply that would suit her. 

Her grandmother came to her assistance. 
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‘* Miss Percy,” she said, “‘ you have forgotten that 
Dora is quite unacquainted with you. We can 
hardly be glad to meet any one whom we have 
never seen or heard of before. Dora, my love,” 
she continued, “I must tell you that Miss Percy 
is a very old friend of your mamma’s; indeed, 
they went to school together when they were 
quite little girls.’ ’ 

It was beautiful to observe the change which 
this information produced in Dora. The bright 
colour rushed instantly to her face, and the sun- 
niest of smiles spread over her features, as she 
sprang lightly forward, and putting her hand un- 
invited in that of Miss Percy’s, she said eagerly, 
‘“‘Oh, I did not know that before. Lamvery glad 
to see you, then.” 

‘What a strange child you are!” said Miss 
Percy, quickly, but not unkindly-; still keeping 
hold of Dora’s hand. ‘So you are willing to 
tolerate me for your mamma’s sake ?” 

Dora’s smile anawered “yes.” ‘I have not 
had time to like you for your own sake,” she said 
gently. 

‘Do you think you would ever do that, if you 
had time?” asked Miss Percy, in a tone that was 
intended to be playful, but which had nevertheless 
a touch of sadness in it. 

“T think I should,” replied Dora, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “I like most people that I know; 
besides, you were dear mamma's friend.” 

‘¢ Ah, but that was when I was young,” said 
Miss Percy, “now I am getting old and cross. 
However, if you will come and drink tea with me 
some afternoon I will find you plenty of amuse- 
ment, and I will tell you all that I can remember 
. about your mamma when she was a little girl. 
She was some years younger than I was, but that 
did not hinder our being intimate compunions, 
and we were very fond of each other.” 

If Miss Percy had called for the express pur- 
pose of winning Dora’s favour, she could not have 
adopted a better plan than she was now pursuing. 
Affection for her mother was a strong point in 
Dora’s character, and she was disposed to enter- 
tain a good opinion of any one who had known 
and esteemed her departed parent. 

So Miss Percy and Dora conversed very plea- 
santly for the next few minutes. They were left 
by themselves, for when Mrs. Selwyn found that 
they were getting on so well together, she slipped 
out of the room to attend to some little domestic 
matter which rather urgently required her atten- 
tion. And as Dora listened to one or two inter- 
esting little anecdotes of her mother’s childhood, 
she forgot all about the large bonnet, and the old- 
fashioned dress; and presently agreed, with Mrs. 
Selwyn’s permission, to take tea with Miss Percy 
on the following Monday afternoon. 

‘* You must come early, Dora, and bring your 
cousin with you. She is so shy that I never could 

ade her to come alone. Good-bye, my dear 
child. I wish you had been like your mamma! 
But I suppose I must be content with you as you 
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are. Only, what do you wear that ugly net over 
you hair for? Young people make themselves 
such figures now-a-days. When J was a little 
irl, curls were the fashion; and a much prettier 
ashion it was, in my opinion. Good morning, 
Mrs. Selwyn.” 

With these words Miss Percy took her depar- 
ture, but not until she had given Dora a warm, 
hearty kiss. 

Mrs. Selwyn looked rather surprised. ‘ Well, 
you are a little sunbeam,” she exclaimed, turning 
to the child, “or you never would have thawed 
Mies Percy in this manner. I have hardly seen 
her so gracious before. I don’t know what Ruth 
will say to you.” 

Ruth said she was very angry indeed. But 
she only said it in fun, so Dora did not mind that. 
But Ruth would not allow that there was any- 
thing “likeable” about Miss Percy. She might 
have taken a fancy to Dora, she said, on account 
of her being the daughter of an old schoolfellow 
—although that was rather incredible—but that 
Dora in return could discover any agreeable qua- 
lities in Miss Percy, Ruth most decidedly doubted. 
She also declared that she neither could nor would 
inflict upon herself the penance of sharing Dora’s 
promised visit. To be shut up with Miss Percy 
us two or three hours! The idea was unendur- 
able. 

‘““My dear,” said Mrs. Selwyn, smiling, “do 
speak with a little more moderation. Miss Percy 
has some oddities it is true, but she was always 
brought up as a lady, and she lives in very nice 
style. Your acquaintance with her may prove of 
advantage to you in after life, for she has great 
wealth, and considerable influence.” 

These worldly wise remarks were lost upon 
the two girls. Ruth was too romantic, and Dora 
too simple-minded to heed them. They had not 
yet learnt—let us trust that they never will learn 
—to value people for their rank and for their 
property. It is sad to think how commonly per- 
sons are estimated, not according to their worth, 
but according to their wealth. 

Miss Percy had plenty of money, a large house 
and beautiful grounds, and « generous disposition 
that gave freely of her abundance to others. 
And therefore Mrs. Selwyn, and many such-like 
ladies, courted Miss Percy’s acquaintance, flattered 
her, and easily reconciled themselves to her pecu- 
liarities. Such is the way of the world, my 
reader. 

Will you think it strange if I tell you that 
Miss Percy walked away that morning with very 
pleasant feelings, because she fancied that she had 
met with a little friend in Dora? Miss Percy 
had really a kind loving nature, though it was so 
concealed by the sharpness and roughness of her 
manner, that she herself did not realize it to its 
full extent. Some early disappointments in her 
friendships had rather soured her temper, and 
the lonely independent life she afterwards led had 
not tended to improve it. And nobody had cared 
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to help her, and to be a true friend to her. She 
was very odd, they said in a tone of superiority, 
but they never tried to make her more even. 

Have you ever observed how softly and si- 
lently a single ray of sunshine insinuates itself 
through a creak in the door, or through a crevice 
in the shutter? It wins an entrance denied to 
aught beside. And yet all the while it is uncon- 
ecious of its own power, and of the good which it 
is doing. : 

Charlie placed himself in a threatening atti- 
tude before Dora when she came down-stairs that 
day to dinner. 

“What do you mean, little Sunshine,” he said, 
“ by going over to the enemy in this fashion P” 

“Why, what have I done?” asked Dora, 
laughing. 

‘“‘Haven’t you deserted Ruth and me for the 
antiquated Miss Percy? And that before you 
have been twenty-four hours under our roof !” 

‘No, indeed,” said Dora, still laughing, “I 
am your friend just the same.” 

“ Tmpossible!”’ said Charlie. ‘ Z have nothing 
to do with folks in immense bonnets, and cross 
disagreeable faces.” 

“But the sunshine has,” said Dora, archly, 
“it goes wherever it is wanted.” 

‘Quite a hopeless case, I see,” said Charlie, 
shaking his head, and letting her pass into the 
dining-room. 

But I believe that both he and Ruth felt that 
their little cousin had acted more amiably towards 
Miss Percy than they had. And although Charlie 
would persist in laughing at Miss Percy’s old- 
fashioned bonnet—so long at least as she wore it 
—he spoke a little more respectfully about her in 
future, and gave up drawing caricatures of her. 


Cuartrer NIX.—AvuntT Crana’s PICTURE. 


Dora’s mother was not mistaken when she con- 
soled herself in the prospect of parting with her 
child, by the thought that her little girl’s sunny 
temperament would make friends for her wher- 
ever she went. For Dora was already quite “at 
home” with her new companions, and felt much 
happier than she had expected to feel in so short 
atime. Nor did she seem at all like a stranger in 
the family. You might have fancied that she had 
always lived there. Instead of regarding her as 
a fresh addition to their number, and as rather 
“in the way” until they got accustomed to her 
presence, she appeared to have slipped quietly into 
some old vacant place which had been waiting for 
her, and to have filled up a deficiency in their midst. 

It was the brightness and evenness of Dora’s 
disposition which accomplished this. She had no 
hard sharp corners about her. Full of spirits 
though she was, she was also gentle and yielding. 
She “fitted in” with other people’s habits and 
tastes. She possessed that rare gift— 


“A heart at leisure from itself, 
‘Yo soothe and sympathize.” 
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If Dora made less progress with one than 
another of her new relatives, that one was her 
grandfather. He was kind, very kind to her, but 
his natural sternness of character kept her, as it 
did everybody else, at a certain distance. He was 
exceedingly reserved, and did not talk much in 
the family, yet he never hindered the liveliest 
conversation, and seemed desirous that all should 
enjoy themselves. Only he could not come down 
and put himself on a level with them. He shut 
up himself within himself, and allowed no one to 
penetrate far, or to make free with him. He 
seldom found any fault, but when he did it was 
with a severity that made it remembered. In 
short, Mr. Selwyn was more respected than ad- 
mired ; more feared than loved. 

Dora could now better understand how the 
estrangement had risen, and had lasted, between 
her grandfather and her Aunt Clara. Among the 
various subjects which Ruth and her cousin had 
to discuss together, that of Aunt Clara, you may 
be sure, was not overlooked. They differed on 
one or two points about it. For Dora, with her 
clear ideas of right and wrong, and with her wish 
to think justly of both parties, was obliged to 
blame Aunt Clara for her deceptive and undutiful 
conduct ; while Ruth defended her in every re- 
spect, and said that if she were placcd in a similar 
situation, she should do exactly the same. But 
both were agreed in their condemnation of Mr. 
Selwyn’s unkind and unforgiving spirit. 

“Suppose Aunt Clara should die, how un- 
happy he would feel!” said Dora. 

“IT hope he would,” exclaimed Kuth; “he 
deserves it! He ought to be perfectly miscrable 
as long as he lived!” : 

“Cannot any one speak to him,’ said Dora, 
“and try to persuade him to forgive her?’’ 

“They might just as well speak to a rock,’ 
answered Ruth, “it would be quite as impressible. 
When grandpapa has once said a thing he never 
gives way. Besides, he won’t even permit her 
name to be mentioned to him. Not Charlie, with 
all his boldness, would venture to do that.” 

“Would you like to see Aunt Clara’s por 
trait?” continued Ruth. ‘I can show it to you 
if you like ; it is in grandpapa’s study, but he has 
gone out for the day, so there is no fear of meeting 
bim.” 5 

“TI wonder he should have it there,” said 
Dora. 

“Tt used to hang up there when she was at 
home,” said Ruth, as she opened the study door, 
“but it is put quite out of sight now, so he has 
perhaps forgotten it.” 

Ruth pushed aside one or two large parcels of 
books that were on the floor, and drew from be- 
hind them a good sized oil painting, in a hand- 
some gilt frame. Brushing the dust off with her 
silk apron, Ruth steadied it on the table, by piling 
some thick folio volumes behind it, and then di- 
rected her cousin to stand back a little way, 80 as 
to hare a proper’view of it. 
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It was a lovely picture on which Dora gazed. 
It represented a bright, merry-looking girl, appa- 
rently interrupted in some slight gardening occu- 
pation, by sounds behind her. She has just set 
down her watering-pot, and has turned round to 
welcome—not your admiring glance, dear reader, 
but the rapid approach of a little pet dog, which 
is hurrying with all speed towards her. The 
painter had caught the graceful carelessness of 
her attitude, and the pleased expression of her 
face on seeing her little favourite. Yes, it was a 
charming picture. 

‘How do you like it?” asked Ruth, feeling 
pretty sure what sort of an answer she should 
receive. 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” exclaimed Dora in a 
low but earnest tone. ‘It looks so like a real 
little girlk You could imagine that she is just 
going to speak ; just going to call out to the dog, 
for instance.” 

‘© What nice curls she has,” observed Ruth. 

“Yes,” said Dora, smiling, ‘“‘she would suit 
Miss Percy, I think. Anda prettier hat than we 
wear, Ruth, isn’t it?” 

Dora expected to hear a simple “yes” or “no” 
in reply from Ruth, but instead of that, the half 
startled exclamation of ‘“‘ Hush, Dora! oh, what 
shall we do?” met her ear. 

Alarmed by the words, although she knew not 
what prompted them, Dora turned round, some- 
what like the little girl in the portrait, to discover 
their meaning. And if a little dog had come in 
to complete the picture of which she formed a 
part, Dora would have been glad. But her eyes 
restedon a very different object. With a counte- 
nance indicative of the strongest displeasure, her 
grandfather stood in the doorway. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Many PowE tt.” 


CHartrr XJ.—Hewry II. 


Hewnry IT. was five and twenty years of age when 
he succeeded his father. He was a fine, showy- 
looking young king, polite and graceful enough, 
brave, and tolerably learned, and hopes were 
formed of him which he did not fulfil. When he 
was little more than fifteen he had been married 
to a young Italian princess, Catherine de Medici, 
who turned out one of the worst women that ever 
lived ; but she did not show it at first. I have 
seen a likeness of her when she was young, repre- 
senting her as pretty-looking, but very sly ; when 
she grew old and cruel, her face expressed her 
bad passions like that of a tiger. 

The Reformers thought the young king would 
deal more gently with them than Francis I. had 
done; but in this they were mistaken. King 
Henry made his public entry into Paris in 1549, 
two years after hie accession. A grand tourna- 
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ment took place; Queen Catherine was crowned ; 
there was a sham fight on the river Seine; but, 
to spoil all, the king ordered all the Reformers 
who were in the Conciergerie prison on account of 
their religion, to be brought out and put to death. 
Four scaffolds were erected in different parts of 
the city, that all the people might behold this 
terrible sight. As night came on, the Reformers 
were burned alive at the stakes, which the king 
visited one after another, without pity for their 
dying groans. But he could never afterwards 
get those groans out of his head. They haunted 
him all his life. 

Francis I. had said to him, a little before his 
death, ‘* Do not trust the house of Guise, nor re- 
store the Constable de Montmorenci to favour.” 
But Francis was no sooner dead than his disobe- 
dient son did the very two things he had for- 
bidden. He summoned Montmorenci to court, 
and he took the Guise family (of whom were the 
dukes of Lorraine) into favour, and had the little 
duke educated with his own sons. 

Although Henry had put some of the Re- 
formers to such cruel deaths, he took part with 
the German Protestants, which involved him in 
a war with the Emperor Charles V. The war 
was renewed by the emperor's successor, Philip 
II., whose troops, under the Duke of Savoy, be- 
sieged St. Quentin. The town was so bravely 
defended by Admiral de Coligny, that he kept 
the whole army at bay till his uncle Montmo- 
renci came to his assistance. A desperate battle 
then ensued, on the 10th of August, 1557, in 
which the French were completely beaten, and it 
was only because the King of Spain was both 
obstinate and ignorant that the Spaniards did not 
take great advantage of their victory. 

While France was full of consternation at this 
defeat, the Reformers were quictly creeping on, 
little by little, in spite of so many of their friends 
having been burnt alive, and they even opened 
a meeting-house which would hold four hundred 
persons, in a public situation ; an example which 
was followed in various other places. 

One evening, however, when this little body 
of zealous Christians had assembled to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper—several of the queen's ladies 
being among them—a crowd of evil-disposed per- 
sons assembled outside, who assailed them with a 
shower of stones as they were coming out. Some 
of the congregation, who were gentlemen of rank, 
drew their swords, and cut their way through ; 
the ladies had their dresses torn and were be- 
spattered with mud, and the riot was ended by 
the innocent parties, not the guilty, being carried 
off to prison. Five of them, on false accusations, 
were put to death. 

A grand wedding took place about this time, 
between the Dauphin and the beautiful young 
Mary Queen of Scots. The marriage guests had 
scarcely dispersed, when the Reformers, again 
taking courage, paraded the streets of Paris, four 
thousand strong, with. some of the royal princes 
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among them, singing psalms in their loudest 


voices. What a singular spectacle! The king 
contented himself with threatening them; but 
soon afterwards, he ordered Dufour and Dubourg, 
two of the most distinguished Reformers, to be 
arrested; and hurried on their trial, declaring 
they should be burnt before his own eyes. 

In vain did foreign princes intercede; the 
archbishop of Paris pronounced Dubourg a here- 
tic, and delivered him over to the secular arm. 

But mark how things turned out! The king 
who intended to feast his eyes with a good man’s 
pain, was the first to appear at the judgment-seat 
of God. At a tournament given in honour of his 
daughter's marriage, Henry II. broke a lance, as 
it was called, with the Count of Montgomery ; in 
doing which, Montgomery’s lance ran into the 
king’s eye with such force as to leave a splinter in 
it, which occasioned his death in a few days, after 
giving him inconceivable agony. Such was the 
wretched end of Henry II., in the forty-first year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. He 
died in July, 1559, leaving ten children, three of 
whom reigned after him, one after another. 

Meanwhile the good Dubourg was living on 
bread and water, in an tron cage, where his only 
comforts were his own good thoughts and singing 
hymns to the music of his lute. He received his 
aentence without the least fear, and said, “I go 
cheerfully to death!” On reaching the scaffold, 
he said, ‘‘ My friends, I do not die as a malefactor, 
but for adhering to the gospel of Christ!’ Then 
laying aside his cloak and doublet he looked up- 
ward and said, “‘ Father! do not abandon me, and 
I will not abandon Thee!” then calmly resigned 
himself to the executioner, by whom he was 
strangled. 


THE BOY AND THE GNAT. 


“Now, little, troublesome gnat, Ihave caught you 
at last! Iam not going to hurt you; and I shall 
let you fly away gain presently ; but I want first 
to learn a little about you. Where do you come 
from ?” 

‘‘ Last month, if you had walked much by the 
water-side, you might have observed asmall vessel 
gliding upon its surface, without either sail or 
steersman.’” 

“But as I did not walk by the water-side will 
you be kind enough to describe it more par- 
ticularly.” 

“Tt resembles a London wherry, being sharp 
and high, as sailors say, fore and aft, convex 
below, concave above, and always floating on its 
keel.” 

“Oh dear! don’t use such hard words! What 
do you mean by ‘convex’ and “concave’”’ ? 

“ Concave means hollow, as the inner surface of 
& round body ; convex means bulging, as the out- 
side surface of a circular body.” 

‘Thank you. Now, go on, please.” 
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“Well, this little vessel floats along, without 
being overwhelmed by the waters, or swept away 
by a storm. And although it is hollow, it never 
becomes filled with water, even when the rain 
falls fast.” 

‘But of what use is this empty little boat ?” 

*T told you it was hollow ; 1 did not say it was 
empty ; on the contrary, it is full of eggs.” 

“‘ Eggs! what sort of ezgs ?” 

*“Those which produce common gnats, like 
myself. These eggs, being covered with gluten, 
stick to one another in a triangular form, and com- 
pose the stern of the raft.” 

‘Who places them there ?” ; 

“The mother gnat. She holds fast by her 
four legs to the edge of the pond, or to some 
floating leaf, while she arranges them with great 
care, and in the most perfect order. As her boat 
increases in length and thickness, she pushes the 
whole to a greater distance, till having accumu- 
lated from two hundred and fifty, to three hun- 
dred eggs, her work is done.” 

*‘T should think it ought to be! ‘What a 
number of eggs !” 

“Yes; and I will tell you a curious thing 
about them. Lach egg is sufficiently heavy to 
sink into the stream, if dropped one by one; but 
when piled together, the vessel which contains 
them floats with its burden right merrily on the 
quiet current !” 

‘S How do you account for that ?” 

“T donot attempt to explain it, I leave that 
to wiser heads than mine.” 

‘Well, you perhaps know what becomes of 
the eggs ?”- 

‘‘ They are left, sailing along upon the water, 
exposed to the influence of the air and sun. Ina 
few days the eggs are hatched, and forth come 
the larvee, which sink immediately to the bed of 
the stream, and are afterwards transformed into 
pups or chrysalides.” 

‘‘ Hard words again, Mr. Gnat! lLarve and 
pupee ?” 

“The word larva, means a mask, and was 
given to the insect when in a grub state, because 
its perfect shape was said to be hidden beneath 
that form. In this state insects are generally 
rather inactive. The larva of the gnat, however, 
is an exception, for it may be seen, not 
quently, in a high state of activity, jerking its 
little black body about in the water, with exces- 
sive rapidity. Such was the case, I remember, 
with myself.’ 

‘But how did you manage to breathe in the 
water ?” 

‘“T was provided with a curious breathing 
apparatus for this purpose. This apparatus was 
not situated in the head, nor yet—as in caterpillars 
—on either side, but in the tail; and to this was 
attached a tube which ended in a sort of star- 
shaped funnel, composed of hairs which secreted 
oil in order to repel the water. Thus I remained, 
suspended with-my tail upwards, so as to reach 
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the surface, while my head and body were im- 
mersed. When I wished to seek for food in the 
pebbly bed beneath me, I folded together the hairs 
which compose the funnel already mentioned, and 
retaining, by means of the oily secretion, a globule 
of air appended, I descended into the water. 
When I wished to return, I threw open the air- 
funnel, and re-appeared.” 

‘“* What a strange life to lead! 
last long, I suppose ?”’ 

“No; [soon changed from a larva into a pupa. 
The word pupa means a ‘baby,’ and is applied 
to the insect in the form of chrysalis. In this 
form I remained eight or ten days at the bottom 
of the water, quite motionless and unconscious. 
If you have ever kept silkworms you will under- 
stand this.” 

“Oh yes, I recollect very well what a lifeless- 
looking thing the silkworm chrysalis was. I 
could scarcely believe that it would turn into 
such a fine large moth!” - 

“Such transformations, or changes, are very 
wonderful. It was so as regards myself. After 
some days of unconsciousness, I felt an inclination 
to move slowly upwards; and presently. you 
might have seen me just above the level of the 
water. Then I began to swell and crack, till my 
head—the head of a little gnat, you know—was 
thrust from out the opening.” 

“And you looked out upon the world! I 
wonder what you thought of it ?” 

“JT did not think about it at all. My at- 
tention was fully occupied in attending to my- 
self; for I had some difficulty to hold myself 
upright, in order to prevent my wings getting 
wet.’ ; 

‘How did you manage?” 

‘Oh very nicely, thanks to the help of my 
old envelope, or shell, which served as a life-boat, 
while I was struggling to disengage my limbs. At 
length I was free; and away I soared, on trans- 
parent wings, through the balmy air, and now 
here I am, you see, paying a visit to you.” 

“For which I am much obliged to you. I 
really had no idea that such a small, insignificant- 
looking little creature as you are,—you will par- 
don the freedom of my remarks,—had passed 
through four states of being—an egg, a grub, a 
chrysalis, and a gnat—nor yet that you had lived 
in the water, as well as on the land.” 

“The world is full of wonders, if you only had 
opportunities of seeing them, and if you made 
good use of those opportunities. But I am 
anxious to be going.” 

“You shall have your liberty, then ; but allow 
me to say, that you lead a very idle, useless life, 
sailing about, as you do, through the air.” 

‘And giving just a friendly bite sometimes to 
such industrious folks as you! you have forgotten 
to remind me of that! However, I won’t dispute 
the truth of what you said of me just now. I 
never professed to work hard, like the busy bee; 
I wm not fitted for such toil. : 


But it did not 
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“Through the sultry air I wing my flight; 
Man calls me idle—he may be rights; 

Yet I leave undone 

No duties—not one; 

No sad thoughts of remorse 

Can embitter my course ; 
T fulfil the part that’s to me assigned ; 
Can as much be said of all human-kind 


“ Brief is my life, and when ’tis o’er 
My fecble powers revive no more ; 
But thy destiny 
Ts eternity ! 
With what diligent care 
Shouldst thou now prepare 
For the future; nor fritter thy time away, 
As if thou wert the insect of a day !” 
C. GROVE. | 


LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE! 


Loox at the bright side! The sun’s golden rays 
All nature illumes, and the heart of man cheereth; 
Why wilt thou turn so perversely to gaze 
On that dark cloud which now in the distance 
appeareth ? 


Look at the bright side! Recount all thy joys ; 
Speak of the mercies that richly surround thee ; 
Muse not for ever on that which annoys ; 
Shut not thine eyes to the beauties around thee. 


Look at the bright side! Onur friends, it is true, 
Have their failings, nor ought we to mention them 
lightly ; | 
But why on their faults thus concentrate thy view, 
Forgetting their virtues which shine orth so 
brightly ? 


Look at the bright side! And it shall impart 
Sweet peace and contentment and grateful emo- 


tion ; 
Reflecting its own brilliant hues on thy heart, 
‘As the sunbeams that mirror themselves in the 
ocean. 


Look at the bright side! Nor yield to despair !— 
Though some may forsake, yet others still love 
thee ;— 
And if the world seems mournful colours to wear, 
Oh look from earth’s shadows to heaven above 
thee ! Ww. H. 


nT ———— 


ENGLAND THE CENTRE OF THE Eartu.—lIf we 
divide the globe into two hemispheres, according to 
the maximum extent of land and water in each, we 
arrive at the curious result of designating England 
as the centre of the former (or terrene) half, and 
an antipodal point near New Zealand as the centre 
of the aqueots hemisphere. The exact position in 
England is not far from the Land’s End, so that if 
an observer were there raised to such a height as to 
discern at once the half of the globe, he would see 
the greatest possible extent of land: if similarly 
elevated in New Zealand, the greatest possible sure 
face of water. 
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THE HOME OF INDOLENCE. 


WITH ragged gown, and with tangled hair, 
With clouded brow, and with feet all bare, 
A woman stood at her cottage gate, 

With her hand stretched idly above her head, 
As if she had nothing to do but wait, 

Wait there all day till the hours were fled ; 
While the blithe little birds on the tree-top said, 
** Make haste! make haste! it is getting late; 
If we have enough in the world to do, 

There is surely some work that belongs to you.” 


Ah yes, there was plenty of work for her ;— 
There is plenty for all if they will but stir, 
And set themselves with a vigorous mind 
To the labours that come in their daily path; 
For we each may discover, if so inclined, 
That duties are twined round our homeand hearth, 
Such duties as we can alone fulfil: 
Are we doing them now with a resolute will ? 
Or, are we lazily standing still, 
Like Ack figure here drawn by the artist, which 


shows 
How sad is the fruit that from idleness grows ? 


“A woman stood at her garden-gate”— 
One word that I used was incorrect ; 

For the piece of ground was in such a state, 
From want of culture and long neglect ; 

It looked so desolate, and so wild, 

That a garden it could not with truth be styled. 


The nice little gravel path, alas, 

It was covered over with moss and grass; 

The mould was full of rough stones and weeds, 
And it never was raked, nor sown with seeds; 
Two or three bushes of sickly hue, 

And of stunted form in the corner grew, 
Though how they could live there, nobody knew. 


And then the cottage itself—I’m sure, 
No tidy and thoughtful woman could bear, 
The dirt and disorder you met with there, 
When one good pair of hands would cure 
The varied evils of which I’m telling, 
And make the house more fit, more pure, 
For decent, respectable folks to dwell in. 


The floor was dark, and the chairs were dusty ; 
The table was marked with cuts and stains ; 

The cupboards arc it so close and musty ; 
The rain came through the broken panes ; 

The grate was dull; on the hearth unswept, 

A heap of ashes seemed always kept ; 

And the sturdy spiders had plenty of room, 

To spin their webs in the shade and gloom. 


The children were left unwashed, uncombed, 

And wherever they pleased in the daytime roamed ; 
The husband oft to the alehouse went, 

Where time he wasted and money he spent 

And his careless wife with her idle hands, 

A warning now for my reader stands. 


Well, dear young friends, I hope that you, 
Are doing the work that you have to do; 


At home—at service—at school—I trust 
You are ready for toil that before you lics; 
That you say, ** I ought, I can, and I must, 
Be faithful, diligent, active, wise; 
For the sluggard who leaves his talents to rust, 
Will never to goodness nor greatness rise.” 


And girls—if I thought no boys were near— 
I would whisper this secret in your ear :— 
The comfort of many a poor man’s life, 
His steady ways, and his kindly mien, 
Depend on his having a thrifty wife, 
o makes home pleasant, and neat, and clean. 
W. H. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CuarTteR XVIII.—Litrzz Grorce’s Cousins. 


IF little George had had the proper use of his 
limbs he would have run at the top of his speed 
to give his cousins a hearty welcome, for he loved 
them very much. As it was he was obliged to 
let Thomas carry him into the little sitting-room 
which he called his own, and the old man moved 
along the passages with his usual leisurely step, 
not quickening it for all his young master’s impa- 
tient injunctions to proceed more rapidly. 

When George was placed in his chair, and the 
cushions at his back rightly adjusted, he desired 
that his cousins might be told he was anxious to 
see them. And they soon afterwards came into 
his room. 

I believe we have not seen these cousins be- 
fore, but we have heard of them twice. One of 
them is named Mary Anne, and they have brought 
with them their maid, whom they call by the not 
very euphonious name of Wrawby. Now do you 
recollect them P 

Cousin Mary Anne and her sister Sophia took 
their seats near George, and told him how glad 
they were to see him again. Then they described 
the incidents of their journey from Brightwell, 
for they knew that trifling matters serve to amuse 
an invalid. And then they asked him if he would 
like to hear about a poor family who stayed a 
night in a farmer’s barn in their village, and who 
had come from Malverton. 

“Yes, I should,” replied George; ‘I like to 
hear about people who arc badly off.’’ 

“Oh, Georgie, what a singular taste!” ex- 
claimed his mother. 

“Why do you like it?” asked Cousin Mary 
Anne, quietly. 

“ Because then I don’t get so discontented as 
oe when I hear of people being rich, or well, or 

vy. 
it You remember, dear, that others have great 
trouble to bear, and so you are able to bear your 
own better.” 
“Yes, it seems as if I 


had got company in 
being ill,” 
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‘Ah, Georgie,” said Sophia, “ if you feel your 
illness a trouble, we can keep you company, for 
_you know how great our sorrow has been, and 
still is.” 

“Yes,” said George, with a tear in his eye, for 
he had plenty of feeling, and he looked at the 
broad trimmings of crape on his cousins’ dresses, 
but did not say anything further. 

‘And so,”’ added Sophia, who did not feel 
strong enough to dwell upon the loss of her dear 
mother, ‘‘ our sense of trouble ought to make us 
more ready to enter into the troubles of others.” 

** And I am sure,” observed Mary Anne, “ that 
it qualifies us to sympathize with people and help 
them, in a way that we could not do if we felt 
very happy.” 

‘IT hope then,” said George, with no little 
quickness, “that you feel for me a great deal 
more than you have done before.” 

** My dear,” said his mother, expostulatingly, 
** your cousins have always felt sorry that you are 
such an invalid.” 

George turned away from his mother with a 
little impatience. Mary Anne took his thin pale 
hand very tenderly into her own, and looked into 
his face with a sweet smile which spoke to the 
little boy’s heart, and assured him, better than 
words would have done, that his cousin fully 
shared his troubles and understood what it was 
to have a dark cloud overshadowing life’s pathway. 
And as he had said, it was indeed a help to a 
weary, grieving traveller to find that others who 
had felt weariness and grief were journeying 
along the same road. 

But the little boy did not allow himself much 
time for grave reflections; but said abruptly, 
“Now about the poor people in the barn—do 
tell me!” . 

We need not repeat the little history which 
Mary Anne gave to George, as it was about Hart- 
ley, and our readers are already acquainted with 
the sad account. 

‘And what became of them when they went 
to Wisborough ?”’ asked the little boy. 

‘‘ Why, we heard afterwards that they did not 
remain long there.” 

**T suppose the man failed to gct work?” said 
Mrs. Holmes. 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Sophia, “it was some- 
thing of that kind, I believe.” 

“But where they went we have not heard,” 
added her sister. ‘Hartley seemed to wish to 
get as far away as he could from people who knew 
him. We pitied the poor wife and her little chil- 
dren, but I don’t think we much pitied the man 
himself. We learned that he had started in life 
with unusually good prospects, and might have 
done as well as anyboily, if he had not got into 
bad habits. It is sad enough when a man ruins 
his own character and prospects, but it’s a shame,” 
said Mary Anne, with some indignation in her 
tone, *“ when such a man drags his innocent wife 
and children down into his beggary and disgrace,” 
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‘“‘ They were very nice children,” said Sophia ; 
“especially the eldest, little Hannah. Such a 
steady, thoughtful little thing, I quite took a 
fancy to her. She seemed such a comfort to her 
mother.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed George, who, I must 
confess, dear reader, rather needed some lessons 
in politeness; “nonsense! how can a child be a 
comfort to anybody ?” 

‘7 think he may,” eaid Sophia, gravely; ‘I 
see no reason why you should not be a comfort, 
Georgie.” 

“But Z do, and mamma does too. I say, 
mamma,” he called out, for Mrs. Holmes was just 
going out of the room, ‘‘ you’ve never had any 
comfort from me, have you?” 

“Well, Georgie dear, I can’t say I have had 
much as yet, but, by and by, when you become 
more reconciled to your lot, I hope you will be a 
comfort to me.” 

Mrs. Holmes then went out and shut the door, 
and George was left with his cousins. They 
spoke to him very kindly, not about himself, for 
they fancied that having little else to think about, 
his own feelings and sufferings were too fre- 
quently the subject of his thoughts, but they 
spoke of children whom they had known, and 
whose lives had been full: of little deeds of love 
and comfort for other people. 1 believe they 
had not read the story of Dora Selwyn, or else, 
doubtless, they would have told George about her. 

When Mrs. Holmes returned, she found George 
busily planning with his cousins the details of a 
grand party, which was intended to be given on 
his birthday. It was not to be exactly a child’s 
party, because if it were there would be so much 
running about, such games as puss-in-the-corner, 
perhaps, and of course he must lie still in his 
chair unable to join in the merriment; no, it 
was to be a quiet party, like grown-up peoples’, 
only there would be some children present, and 
Mr. Thornton had promised to come, and Miss 
Margaret Sewell, and her sister Cecilia, though 
she was nobody, only they could not help asking 
her. And so the child rattled on, amusing, and 
sometimes paining his kind relatives by his vari- 
ous comments. 

When was the party to come off? Qh, that 
day week. 


Cuartrr XIX.—A Litrritre Tark apovut Dirps’ 
NESTs. 


“WELL, fair lady,” said Mr. Thornton, gaily, 
“and so you have been robbing the birds’ nests 
again!” He spoke to Lilias, who was just coming 
out of Holmbrook farmhouse, with a little basket 
of eggs on her arm. 

“Oh no, Mr. Thornton, you can’t mean to 
accuse me in earnest,” she said, with a smile; 
‘though I am a London girl, I know that birds’ 
nests never have such large eggs as these.” 
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*“How do you know that if you have not 
climbed the trees to see?” asked her friend. 

‘Why, sir, because I have a pretty little book 
about the eggs of British birds, and there are 
coloured pictures in it, giving the exact sizes and 
shapes of the different eggs. So you see I may 
know something about the birds’ nests without 
going up into the trees to look at them.” 

“Too 8 ! too sharp! that comes of living 
in London,” said Mr. Thornton, with another 
smile, ‘And yet,” he added, as if a thought had 
just occurred to him, “I don’t know whether you 
have made your case good.” 

Lilias looked at him inquiringly, for she did 
not understand what he meant. 

“IT must talk a little more about birds’ nests, 
Lilias,” said he, ‘‘so if you please to be my com- 
panion along this shady lane—that is, if you are 
returning, as 1 suppose you are, homewards—we 
will go on with the subject for a little while.” 

Yes, Lilias was going homewards, and her 
bright look showed how glad she was that Mr. 
Thornton did not despise the company of a little 

irl. 
= “Well, now,” said the clergyman, “I want to 
a why you believe your book about the birds’ 
e ges o> 

“* Believe it!” said Lilias, in surprise, ‘‘ why 
should I not believe it, sir ?” 

“ Ah, I don’t know. But I want to know 
why you do.” 

“It is a book, sir, a printed book, with a 
great many beautiful pictures.” 

“ That does not prove it true.” 

* Does not it, sir?” 

“No, it may be false even though it is in 

rint.”’ 

*T don’t think it is likely to be untrue.” 

“JT suppose you do not, but I wish to learn 
upon what grounds.” 

“It seems rather a strange thing to think 
about. It never occurred to me that any one 
would question the truth of the book.” 

“But now that it does occur to you that 
somebody may, I should like you to think on 
what evidence you are taking the statements 
about birds’ nests and eggs, which you have read 
in your favourite book.” 

Lilias was a slow thinker, but she liked to be 
set to think. She did not answer for a few mi- 
nutes, but walked gravely along, evidently pon- 
dering the question in her mind. Mr. Thorn- 
ton did not disturb her musings but waited 
patiently. 

At length she looked up with a smile, and 
said, “I think I have found some reasons for 
trusting to my book. I don't know whether you 
will think them good ones.” 

“You must tell me and then I can judge.” 

“It is not likely that the person who made 
the book would wish to deceive by putting untrue 
things in it.” 

“The likelihood depends a great deal,” said 
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Mr. Thornton, “ upon the character of the author. 
Suppose he were a bad man.” 

“Qh no, I am sure he is not,” exclaimed 
Lilias, warmly, “or else he would not write so 
sweetly about the dear little birds, and say how 
wrong it is for boys to rob their nests. I am sure 
he is @ good man. Besides, sir, the author is a 
clergyman.” 

“Indeed!” returned Mr. Thornton; “then I 
think I must agree with you that it is not pro- 
bable he would knowingly state untruths. You 
have given me two good reasons. But, suppose 
somebody had put this clergyman’s name in the 
title page without his consent, and that, after all, 
he was not the real author.” 

*‘ Would the printer dare to do that, sir?” 

‘“‘ Well, the printer would naturally print the 
name he was told to print. He would know no- 
thing more about it.” 

“But, mamma bought the book at a very 
large shop in London, belonging to a society, and 
you cannot think they would sell a book with a 
false title page.” 

“Not if they knew it.” 

‘‘ And then the clergyman, if any one used his 
name, would write and say he did not make the 
bogk, and was not responsible for it. I don’t 
think it would be allowed.” 

“ Well, now suppose, little reasoner, that your 
book is actually written by the person who pro- 
fesses to be its author, and that he has no inten- 
tion to deceive ; may he not be mistdken ?” 

“JT don’t think he can be, for he says in his 
preface that he has lived in the country all his 
life, and has given up a great deal of time to find 
out the habits of birds.” ; 

‘“‘ That is a proper argument.” 

‘Besides, sir,” added Lilias, growing warm 
with the little discussion, “if the statements in 
this book were false, they would be sure to be 
found out, and then the book would lose its repu- 
tation, and nobody would care to buy it.” 

“That is another line of evidence. I must 
acknowledge you do not believe your book with- 
out good reasons. There is, however, one argu 
ment which you have not mentioned.” . 

‘What is that, sir ?” 

“Your own experience. Now that you have 
come to live in the country, you will have fre- 
quent opportunities of bringing the descriptions 
of your book to the test of your own observa 
tion.” 

“Can I do it, sir,’ asked Lilias, archly, 
“‘ without climbing the trees to examine the birds’ 
nests ?”” 

“J think perhaps you may,” replied Mr. 
Thornton, with a smile; and then he added, 
‘will you now repeat the arguments you have 
brought forward? I mean, will you give them 
very briefly ?” 

“IT am not sure I can remember them.” 

**Then I will come to your aid. You have 
named as evidences of the truthfulness of your 
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book these facts :—the author’s evident kindheart- 
edness, his clerical character, the sanction given 
by an important religious society, the publicity of 
its sale, the easiness of its refutation if false, and 
the competency of the writer as a witness. And 
now you intend to strengthen your confidence in 
it by the results of your own experience of coun- 
try life. Is that what you said ?” 

‘Yes, sir, but I could not have stated it as 
you have done.” 

“ Perhaps not, but it is sufficient if you have 
the ideas in your mind. And now shall I tell you 
why I have been discussing the merits of your 
egg-book ?” 

** Yes, sir, if you please,”’ said Lilias, for she 
had partly wondered why it had formed the topic 
of conversation. 

**You remember telling me that you some- 
times had doubts about your faith in Christ?” 

*¢ Yes, but I have never doubted that Christ is 
a Saviour; I have only been tempted to question 
whether He is mine.” 

“Well, then, to doubt that Christ is your 
Saviour, is to doubt the truthfulness of his Book.” 

“T believe the Bible,” said Lilias, hastily. 

“You think you do. Yet the Bible says, 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ¢how shalt 
be saved.’ ‘God gave his Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish.’ ‘Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. But you know these texts.” 

“Yes, sir, and many more like them. I have 
often read them.” 

‘““What then?” asked Mr. Thornton, seeing 
the child hesitate. 

‘Why, it seems to turn upon believing. The 
promises of being saved are only to believers.” 

‘* Of course they are.” 

“Then if I am not a believer, they are of no 
use to me.” 

“No; but why should you not be a believer ?” 

IT don’t know. I want to be. Sometimes I 
think I am; and then again, I think I have been 
deceiving myself.” 

“Have you ever reflected what solid grounds 
you have for believing the gospel ?” 

*“T know it does rest on good grounds ; but I 
cannot say I have ever considered what these 
grounds are.” 

“You have, like many other people, taken it 
for granted that the gospel is true. But it may 
be useful for you to inquire a little into these 
grounds. We are told to be ready to give to 
every one who asks us a reason of the hope that is 
in us. Perhaps if you thought a little about the 
reasons which we have for crediting the statements 
of the gospel, you might wonder how you could 
be tempted to indulge feelings of doubt.” 

‘‘Perhaps I should,” said Lilias, slowly, for 
she did not quite agree with Mr. Thornton. 

He saw the hesitation and replied to it: 
When you see that the Word of God comes to 
you clothed with an authority such as no other 


book can claim; when you notice the most won- 
derful proofs of its truthfulness which it possesses, 
and when you end the examination of its evi- 
dences with the conviction that God has done all 
that is possible to render it difficult to disbelieve, 
you will, I hope, say, ‘I can’t help believing, it is 
impossible not to take God at his word.” 

Lilias looked at him very earnestly. ‘* Oh, sir, 
I should like to feel it impossible not to believe.” 

‘“*T do not say,” added the clergyman, “ that 
it would be impossible, because after all the heart 
has more to do with it than the head, and we 
may refuse to believe, even with the clearest light 
and the strongest arguments before our view. 
But I think it would help your faith when it is 
weak, and I think it will lead you to regard un- 
belief as avery indefensible and criminal thing.’’ 

“And was it for this reason, sir, that you 
asked me about the birds’ eggs book ?” 

‘Yes ; and I should like you to notice how 
the evidences you found for your book apply still 
more forcibly to God’s Word. They are not the 
only evidences of which I could tell you; but as 
you discovered them for yourself, and as they are 
quite to the point, it may be helpful to you to 
think of them again. Let me go over them briefly, 
and then when you are at home and alone, you 
can think about them more at length. When you 
read your Bible you cannot question the truthful- 
ness, holiness, and love of its author. No writer 
has ever put himself so clearly and so lovingly 
into his book, as God has done into his. The Bible 
is an unveiling of the divine heart, a clear mani- 
festation of love to all his creatures. There is 
nothing narrow or limited init. It is a perfect 
overflowing of benevolence.” 

“Yes,” assented Lilias. 

“There is no reason for suspecting that God 
has intended to mislead any reader of his book. 
His own character is shown so plainly as inva- 
riable in truthfulness, that we must believe He 
means to lead usa rightly.” 

‘But He did not write the Bible.” 

‘“No, but He employed certain men to do it, 
and they wrote as they were moved by his Spirit. 
These men could not be deceivers, for they were 
holy men, and many of them laid down their lives 
as witnesses to the facts which they stated. 
Neither could they be mistaken, for the things of 
which they spoke were matters of public notoriety, 
and many persons had united to beartestimony as 
eye-witnesses. Besides, if what they stated were 
untrue, it would have been refuted, which it never 
has been. ‘The enemies who oppose the gospel in 
early days could not disprove the facts which 
apostles affirmed to betrue. They ridiculed them 
and denied the inferences which were drawn from 
them, but they could not destroy the facts them- 
selves; if any falseness could have been dis- 
covered, it would have been most gladly seized by 
enemies and trumpeted throughout the world, 
Am I going on too fast for you, Lilias ?” 

Oh, no, sir, I like to listen to you,” 
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‘I think I may add the fact of so many thon- | ably quiet, steady manner, and in no way indicated 


sands of good people believing God’s Word, for 
more than eighteen centurics ; I am sure they 
could not have joined in this belief, and in exer- 
cising so much self-denial in order to spread it, if 
they had had the slightest misgiving that it is not 
the true Word of God. Their conduct plainly 
said, with St. Peter, ‘We have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
There is, however, one evidence yet unnamed, 
and, to my mind, the best of all. It is the evi- 
dence of our own experience. We must test—you, 
Lilias, must test—the truth of the gospel by recciv- 
ing it into the heart. What says our heart to its 
blessed truths? Is its influence over us such 
that we feel it is, it must be true? Have we the 
witness in ourselves?” 

‘Yes, it’s that which troubles me.” 

‘Well, then, dear Lilias, set yourself to in- 
quire whether your acquaintance with the gospel 
has been without influence upon you.” 

“Oh, I am sure it has had some influence. I 
do not think Iam quite the same girl I used to be. 
Yet,” said Lilias, as if she thougkt she must take 
.back her words—“ yet, I know things are not with 
me as they should be. I heard somebody say, it 
is a good thing to reflect, at night, when we lay our 
head upon our pillow, that we know not whether 
we shall live to see the dawn of another morning.” 

“Do you find that a pleasant thought ?” 

‘¢ No,” replied Lilias, sadly, “I cannot say it 
is gain to die. When dear papa died, he said 
just a few minutes before he went, ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’ I wish I could say that 
from the bottom of my heart. It must, indeed, 
be a happy thing to be in such a frame of mind 
as that.” 

* Why have you not the same assured trust ?” 

“T think it is because I do not always look to 
Christ.” 

**Do you look to Him as your example as well 
Q3 your Saviour ?” : 

‘Not always, Iam afraid. I know I do not 
copy Him in his love to his enemies, as much as 
Ishould. Yet, sir, I do feel it a great treasure 
for me, to think that those who come to Christ 
believing they shall receive, shall be in nowise 
cast out. Sometimes I feel at aloss how to come. 
Satan is very busy and often does his best to draw 
me away from Christ, and I am afraid his calling 
does not always sound like ‘ the voice of a stranger.’ 
I too often yield to his advice, so you see, sir, I am 
a mixture of things; I am like the Indian who said 
he had two men inside his heart, a good man and 
@ bad man.” 

“The conflict of the old Adam and the new,” 
said Mr. Thornton. 

‘A good deal of harm comes.from my being 
so volatile. Perhaps you do not know how very 
volatile I naturally am.” , 

No, Mr. Thornton neither knew nor ha 
ever surmised it, for the little lady had a remark- 


volatility. 

The little girl went on, “I sometimes find it 
very difficult to settle to anything that requires a 
great deal of thought.” 

‘*But you have given much thought to 
religion ?” 

** Oh, yes, sir, and lately I have been thinking, 
and especially since I saw you in the churchyard, 
that I have often wished without endeavouring to 
be a Christian. I am afraid I have not rightly 
been in earnest. I have often felt cold towards 
Christ in my prayers.” 

“If you are naturally variable, this will ncces- 
sarily affect your religious life, though it is right 
for you to strive to counteract it.” 

‘**T know 1 amchangeable. WhenI am talked 
to too much, I am very apt to depend upon it, 
that is, upon the talking. It seems to put me 
into a kind of good state for a little time, but it 
soon wears off.” 

. © Ah, you are like King Joash.” 

‘What did he do?” 

‘* He lived very religiously, and showed great 
zeal, as long as his friend and adviser Jehoiada 
lived, but when he died then the king gave up his 
religion altogether.” 

““T hope I have not given up religion, but I 
know that through leaning so much to good advice 
as if 2 would save me, I have once or twice been 
led into backsliding ; I often think how true the 
verse is which begins 


* Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it.’ 


I wish I could say, ‘Here’s my heart’ and 
give up all and everything to Christ and put all 
my trust in Him as my all-sufficient Saviour. I 
feel I am very self-righteous. I do not always 
remember that of myself I can do nothing, I am 
too ready to talk about the faults of others with- 
out sufficiently remembering my own.” 

‘Oh, Lilias, why do you not cast yourself, 
once for all, upon the love of Jesus ?” 

‘There it 1s again,” said Lilias, “I know I am 
making it more difficult to do so, by so often 
grieving the Holy Spirit. I have rejected so 
many warnings which I have received to flee from 
the wrath to come.” 

They had by this time reached the cottage 
where old Enoch resided ; and Mr. Thornton stood 
still for a moment, “ You must take yourself and 
all your troubles and difficulties to Jesus,” said. 
Lily’s friend in a very kind tone of voice, “and 
ask Him to forgive you, and show Himself to you, 
so that you may have joy and peace in believing. 
I am now going to see old Enoch, will you like to 
pay him a visit too?” 

‘No, thank you, sir, mamma will be expecting 
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‘Mr. Thornton shook hands with Lilias, and 
said, ‘ Good-bye.” 
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THE AMBLESIDE RUSHBEARING., 


By the Author of “Mary PowEkLt.” 


“Mine will be better than yours!” bawled a rude 
boy, as he ran past little Archy Stevenson. 

“Mine will be better than yours!’ echoed 
Archy, in exactly the same tone. 

“Oh, fie! Archy,” said Margaret, his elder 
sister, who was busy ironing; “you should not 
speak in that way.” 

Archy, however, Who had ‘just before been 
happily employed, now stood still, looking very 
discontented, and presently ran out into the gar- 
den to his little sister Flora. 

“Flora,” said he, “give me your sunflower ?” 

“Oh no, indeed, Archy,” said she; “I want 
it myself.” : 

“Well, but I want it more than you do; and 
I'll give you ever 80 many marigolds for it.” 

“But I’ve plenty of marigolds, and stocks, 
and sweet-williams, and Venus’s looking-glass, 
and only this one sunflower; so I cannot spare it 
indeed, Archy, for it would quite spoil my gar- 
land 9 


“ Oh, very well, you disagreeable little thing !” 
said he, roughly, and giving her a slight shove. 
Flora instantly began to cry, and went for com- 


garet. . 

*‘ Archy eays I am a disagreeable little thing,” 
said Flora. : . 

“Well, but that does not make you so, does 
it? Show him that you’re an agreeabie little 
thing.” 

Flora stopped crying, and said, “‘ How?” 

‘*Oh, by being pleasant and good-humoured.” 

Flora was thinking how she should take this, 
when the loud ringing of a bell in the street made 
her run to the door. The bell was rung by the 
town-crier of Ambleside, who either was a very 
funny man, or expressed himself in a very funny 
manner; and, on the present occasion, he cried 
thus :-— 

“Come! come away! The Ambleside Rush- 
bearing will take place to-morrow afternoon, and 
the children will assemble in front of the school- 
house at six o'clock.” 

“‘That’s us!” said little Flora, clapping her 
hands and jumping with joy. 

“‘ Hush!” said Margarct, “he is going to say 
' gomething more.”’ 

Flora listened breathlessly ; but this time the 
crier changed his subject. Ding, ding, ding, went 
the bell in the first place. 

“Public notice!’ resumed the crier; ‘The 
Reverend James Jamfrey will give a lecture at 
the Independent Meeting Room. To commence 
immediately. I hope you'll all attend. Nothing 
to pay 199 

Ding, ding, ding, again ; and then— 

“Lost! An opera-glass. Five shillings re- 


ward. It was only lost yesterday. Apply through 
me. Ready money !” 

Ding, ding, ding, to finish with—and the crier 
proceeded to another central situation. 

“How I wish I could find it!” said Flora. 
*¢ Archy, should not you like five shillings ?” 

“I believe you,” said Archy, moodily. “I 
think Pll look.” And he walked off. 

Little Flora returned to herrushbearing. She 
had wound her rushes round a hoop, across which 
she had made a cross; and now she was twining 
& wreath of small flowers over the rushes so as to 
produce a pretty effect. But somehow, she was 
no longer in the cue for it; she twisted the 
wreath this way, and that way, and then sighed. 
Some of the flowers began to drop to pieces with 
so much handling; and then she went to the 
front door to see how Archy’s rushbearing looked, 
and she did not think it looked very well. She 
ran and fetched her sunflower, and placed it just 
where the two triangles crossed each other, and 
thought it looked superb; but could not feel it in 
her heart to leave it there; so she took it back, 
and stuck it in the centre of her cross, and 
thought it looked still better there. But, if this 
ought to have satisfied her, it did not; so she carried 
the whole concern into the house, and said, 
“Maggie, do you think that looks pretty ?” 

* Oh, splendid!” said Maggie. 

“No; but do you really ?” | 

“Yes, really,” said Maggie; “only I don’t 
think it looks very firm, and some of the flowers 
aro rather straggly; but T’ll give it a general 
setting to rights by and by, when I’m at leisure.” 

‘Oh, thank you, Maggie,” said Flora. 

By and by she came back with the sunflower 
in her hand, and placed it on Archy’s triangle. 

**How do you think this looks, Maggie ?” 
eaid she. 

“Capital!” said Maggie, looking up for a mo- 
ment. 

“No; but do you really ?” 

‘** Oh yes, really.” 

Flora continued looking at it wistfully, and 
then ran off and brought in her garland divested 
of the admired sunflower. 

*‘ How do you think this looks now, Maggio ?” 

** Just as it did before,” said Magpie. 

“No; but do you really?” cried Flora, joy- 
fully. | 
“Of course I mean what I say,” replied Mag- 
gie. ‘* You ought not to doubt me.” 

“Why, Maggie, it has not the sunflower.” 

“Oh, has not it? Ah, I see; but it looks 
very well without it.” 

“ Not quite so well as with it though, Maggie?” 

** Well, perhaps not.” 

Flora went and contemplated the triangle 
again, in a vacillating state of mind., “ Ah, well, 
he shall have it!” said she, softly. So she tied 
the sunflower on to the triangle, and then looked 
at it and gave a little sigh; and then laughed and 
capered. 
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“Flora, do you know your Rushbearing 
Hymn?” said Maggie, suddenly. 

“Oh yes, Maggie.” 

* Quite perfectly ?” 

“Yes; quite perfectly.” 

‘Well, let me hear you. It won’t do to make 
any mistakes.” 


Flora put her hands behind her, and re-}. 


peated very fluently the Ambleside Rushbearers’ 
Hymn :— 


‘Our fathers, to the House of God, 
As yet a building rude, 
Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 
And fragrant rushes strew’d! 


«‘ May we, their children, ne’er forget 
The pious lesson given, 
But honour still, together met, 
The Lord of earth and heaven. 


‘‘ Sing we the good Creator’s praise 
ho sends us sun and showers, 
To cheer our hearts with fruitful lays, 
And deck our world with flowers! 


* These, of the great Redeemer’s grace, 
Bright emblems here are seen, 
He makes to smile the desert place 
With flowers and rushes green !’’* 

‘Well, now sing it,” said Maggie; ‘TI’ll 
pitch it for you.” — 

She pitched the tune, and sang it with Flora. 
A good while afterwards Archy came back looking 
rather surly 

“T cant find it,” said he; “and I’m so hot, 
and so tired!” 

‘¢ How could you expect to find it?” said 
Margaret. ‘ You didn’t know where to look.” 

‘““Nobody knew where to look,” retorted 
Archy, “or else the crier wouldn’t have cried it.”’ 

‘Well, that’s true, too,” said good-humoured 
Margaret. 

Archy looked pleased at this concession, and 
becamo more communicative. 

“‘T have been looking at the Rushbearings,” 
said he; “and oh! Margaret, some of them are 
beautiful! I heard a man say that they would 
be better this year than they had ever been be- 
fore. Two are in the shape of harps, with rush 
strings, and the frames covered with small ivy 
leaves and lilies—white lilies on one harp, and 
yellow lilies on the other.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed Flora, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy. 

‘Then, there’s a ship, quite a large one, the 
rigging all of rushes, and sails of laurcl-leaves! 
and an anchor, such a beauty! and a cross of 
green moss with a white-paper dove ; and a great 
thing they call Jack-in-the-green. I know mine 
won't be worth looking at beside them,” said 
Archy, ruefully ; and he walked towards the door 
to look at his own, followed by Flora’s eyes, 
though she said not o word. 


# Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2, 7. 
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‘*Hallo!” said Archy, in surprise. Then in 
glee, “ That’s jolly!” 

**Do you like it ?” said Flora, nestling up to 
him. 

“Yes, of course I do. It looks a lot better.” 

“T thought youwould. It was my sunflower; 
and now I’ve given it to you.” 

“Thank you, Flora,” said he, very cordially. 

She longed to say, “Am I a disagreeable little 
thing now?” but forbore. Her heart was very 
light; she laughed, sang, and chattered, till her — 
mother called them all to supper; and then, it 
was delightful to see Maggie take the rushbear- 
ings in hand and trim them up in high style, till 
they were quite satisfied they would make a very 
creditable appearance in the procession. 

The next day, which was Saturday, was most 
exciting! Hands and faces were washed till they 
shone again; hair was brushcd to an almost fabu- 
lous degree of brightness; the sun seemed as if ho 
never would mend his pace, and meant to make 
this the longest day, whereas it was the 27th of 
July. At length, the long looked for evening 
arrived. The children, about a hundred in num- 
ber, their agcs ranging from twelve to two, began 
to assemble before the school-house, each bearing 
“a banner with a strange device,” or, at least, a 
fanciful superstructure on a wooden frame which 
would stand by itself on the ground, the frame- 
work being completely hidden by rushes, ever- 
— and flowers. The procession, being duly 

ormed, marched with as much regularity as could 
be expected to the market-place, which was 
crowded with visitors and other bystanders, 
The whole town, which is but a village in appear- 
ance, is on a steep hill, and has picturesque points 
at every turn. The procession was led by the 
band, performing its most spirited airs; and each 
child held up its trophy at arm’s length. They 
came to a full stop at the market-cross, which is 
chiefly used as a resting-place by passengers wait- 
ing for the coaches. An exciting cry was heard 
of—‘* The cooch ! the cooch !” and, after a solemn 
pause, the stage-coachman could be heard lashing 
away at lis poor tired team, to produce “a trot 
for the avenue.’ Directly the horses appeared, 
some men ran to their heads, in case they should 
start (quite a needless precaution—they were long 
past that), and a pretty sight the groups of rush- 
bearers must have been to the outside passengers! 

After this, the children continued their pro- 
cession to the church, to which the lookers-on 
took a short cut across the fields. ‘They did not, 
however, thus secure an early admission into tho 
church, for the door was only half-opened to ad- 
mit the children and their rushbearings. While 
these were being duly arranged inside, the ban:l 
beguiled the tedium of the company by their pei- 
formances, and at length the doors were thrown 
open to the public. 

The church was quite perfumed with the 
flowers. Three of the rushbearings were placed 
in each window, one leant against each pillar, one 
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was in cach blank space between the windows ; 
the font was covered with green moss, edged with 
white lilies; the two harps were placed in front 
of the pulpit and reading-desk. In the centre of 
the chancel was a cross in a circle, on a stand, 
with the motto, “ The carth is full of thy riches,” 
formed of white dcuble-daisies, the first letter of 
each word being in scarlet geranium, so that it 
looked illuminated. 

As for the service, it was appropriate, and very 
short. The hymn was sung, three collects and 
the General Thanksgiving read, and the benedic- 
tion given. People then walked round to examine 
and admire the decorations, while the organist 
played the National Anthem. 

It would make the story too long to extend it 
to the school feast on Monday, in the beautiful 
park of a benevolent gentleman, who threw his 
grounds open to the public on the occasion; and 
to tell how the children marched thither with 
their rushbearings, their admission-tickets hung 
round their necks with red tape, and their cups 
with white tape—their number being now aug- 
mented to about three hundred; and how they 
filed into the park, and were seated at tables de- 
corated with their rushbearings and loaded with 
cakes; and how, after tea, they amused them- 
selves by scrambling up and rolling down the 
steep turf-terraces. But one very remarkable oc- 
currence must be narrated. Little Flora, who 
had chargo of her still younger sister—aged three 
years—was running down the slopes with her, 
when Aggy’s foot tripping, the run became a roll, 
and Aggy, falling on her face, made it bleed. 
Immediately she began to cry, and proclaimed 
that she wanted to go home; and good little 
Flora, though very reluctant to leave the gay and 
festive scene, clasped her in her fat little arms, 
and carried her away. As she was taking a short 
cut, her foot struck against something, and almost 
threw her down. She looked down to see what it 
was—and what should it be but the opera-glass ! 

Yes, Flora, giving up her own pleasure for the 
sake of her little sister, actually found the opera- 
glass, and obtained the five shillings. Who can 
doubt that so good a little girl laid it out to the 
best advantage ? 


{We have reprinted this by permission from the 
“St. James’s Magazine,” as we think our readers 
uae i to know what is meant by the Rushbearing. 
—Ep. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


USEFULNESS OF THE SpaRROW.—According to 
the opinion of many, this bird ought to stand much 
higher than he is reputed. In fact, it is stated that 
a pice having been set upon his head in Hungary 
and in Baden, this intelligent exile left those coun- 
tries; but it was soon discovered that he alone 
could efficiently contend against the cockroaches 
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and thousand winced insects of the lowlands; and 
the very men who offered a price for his destruction, 
offered a still higher price to introduce him again 
into the country. Frederick the Great had also de- 
clared war against the sparrows, which did not re- 
spect his favourite fruit, the cherry. Naturally, the 
sparrows could not pretend to resist the conqueror 
of Austria, and they emigrated ; but after two years 
not only were there no more cherries, but scarcely 
any other sort of fruit. The caterpillars ate them 
all up, and the great king, victor on so many fields 
of battle, was happy to sign peace at the cost of a 
few cherries with the reconciled sparrows. 


THE VALUE OF A PENNY.—For a penny a day 
a man aged thirty-eight can secure £50 for his 
family, whenever he may happen to die. For a 
penny a day, a person aged fifty-eight can secure 
£25 in like manner. For a penny a day, a person 
aged twenty can secure £50 to his family in case of 
his death, and if he live to be fifty years old he will 
have the £50 himself. The same payment will se- 
cure £50 to a person aged twenty-four, when he 
comes to be fifty-five, or earlier in case of death; 
or to a person aged twenty-eight, when he comes to 
be sixty; or to a person aged thirty-three, when he 
comes to be sixty-five. A penny a day will secure 
an independent income of £10 a year to a person 
aged twenty-seven, to commence at the age of sixty; 
or to a person aged thirty-seven, to commence at 
the age of sixty-five. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


WE earnestly request every reader to mako 
“SuNSHINE” known, and thus to gain new sub- 
scribers. We have stereotyped the past numbers, 
so that this magazine will always be obtainable. A 
new edition of Nos. 4 and 5 is just ready. 


CANVASSING Britis.—These can always be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, or if you will write 
ine now many you will undertake to distribute) 
to the Editor, the Rev. W. MEYNELL WAITTEMORE, 
Stockwell, London, 8., you shall have them for- 
warded by post. 


READING CaSES.—Many of our young readers 
have found it difficult to keep their magazines clean, 
and to preserve them for binding. We have, there- 
fore, had prepared 2 neat reading case, with twelve 
strings, and lettered ““SUNSHINE ;” this will hold the 
numbers for one year, and, at the end, when they 
are bound, will be ready for the next. The price is 
only Sixpence, and it can be ordered through any 
bookseller. 


PostaGE.—Five copies of “ SuNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can sixty Canvassing 
Bills. Any one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 


LETTERS, BooKS FOR REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according to the above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London, Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 
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[DORA COMFORTING LITTLE BESSY. ]} 


DORA SELWYN ; think they had taken an undue liberty, during 


his absence, with his private room and property. 
OB, (RUNBEAMS. AT HOME. Nor did she like to be the means of reminding 


By the Author of “ MrnnI8 SUTHERLAND,” him thus suddenly of her Aunt Clara; for she 
“Cousin Epiru,” etc. feared the sight of her portrait would awaken 

some unpleasant recollections in his mind. 
Craprer XX.—Tue Resectep INTERCESSION. Dora was, however, less disconcerted than 


Ruth was. She was not so timid as her cousin. 

Dora was both surprised and sorry to see her| Naturally frank and fearless, her home training 

grandfather; for, although she was not conscious| had not tended to repress these qualitics. Her 

of having done anything wrong, she felt he might! mother had always encouraged the fullest and 
H 
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move back a chair to its proper place when you 
have done with it. He did not even glance at the 
portrait. 

Perhaps he was afraid to trust himself to gaze 
upon those lovely and joyous features? Perhaps 
he was doubtful of the effect which the contem- 
plation of that fair figure, in all the freshness of 
her girlhood, might have upon him? Dora 
thought so—hoped so. At all events, would he 
ever be in a more softened mood than now, when 
even the very touch of that once-prized memorial 
must surely awaken some tender emotions? Dora 
felt, rather than reasoned thus. One thing was 
certain; she had an opportunity now of speaking 
to him which might not soon occur again. She 
resolved to embrace it. Forgetting Ruth, and all 
besides, in the carnestness of her purpose, she 
laid her hand quickly on Mr. Selwyn’s arm, and 
said, in the most entreating of tones, ‘* Grandpa, 
dear grandpa, don’t be angry, but, oh! won't you 
forgive Aunt Clara?” 

Mr. Selwyn, for once in his life at least, was 
thoroughly taken by surprise. Such an appeal 
from so unlooked-for a quarter, rather discom- 
posed him for a moment. But he showed no 


most perfect confidence; and Dora’s mind had 
been accustomed to unfold itself as freely as a 
little flower opens its leaves in the sunshine. 

“‘ Well, young ladies,” said Mr. Selwyn, look- 
ing steadily at the startled intruders; “well, I 
certainly did not expect to find you here! And 
my return, I suppose, was equally unexpected by 
you. IE must lock my door in future when I am 
going out. Such an utter disregard, too, of all 
my expressed wishes and commands,” he added, 
with his eyes directed to the unfortunate painting 
which stood in such @ conspicuous position on the 
table. ‘Ido not wonder that you are ashamed 
of being caught acting in this discreditable 
manner.” 

Ruth’s indignation conquered her fear. She 
was generally afraid of her grandfather, and 
would have been thankful if she could have 
glided unperceived from the study as he was en- 
tering it. But when he spoke in this quiet, mea- 
sured, sarcastic way, which was his usual way 
when he was more than commonly displeased, it 
roused all the latent heat of Ruth’s character ; 
and she exclaimed now, in a proud, half-defiant 
tone, ‘‘ We are not ashamed ; we have nothing to 
be ashamed of.” signs of it in his reply. ‘ Dora,” he said, quietly, 

“It is my fault,” interposed Dora, - hastily ; | “you must learn to keep in your right place. 
for Ruth came here only to oblige me. We will | Little girls should not meddle with what does not 
not do so again, grandpa. I did not know before | concern them.” 
that it was against the rule.” *‘ But, grandpa, please,” said Dora, ‘it does 

‘JT have not said that it is,” replied Mr. Sel- | concern me a little. Aunt Clara is papa’s sister, 
wyn. “In fact, I have no objection to your coming | and so I cannot help loving her, and wishing her 
here sometimes. But why did you both colour|to be happy. And she is xot happy, grandpa; 
and look so perplexed when I entered, if you were | she cannot be while you are offended with her. 
quite at ease about what you were doing?” Oh, if you would but say that——” 

‘Tt was because of the likeness,” said Dora, ‘Dora, you must leave off talking in this way. 
hesitatingly. “ We thought—we were not sure—’’ | I never allow this subject to be referred to by any 

Ruth stood silent. She was too dignified in| one; and I desire that you will not again allude © 
her displeasure to vouchsafe any kind of reply. | to it.” 

“Yes, of course,” answered Mr. Selwyn, “But, grandpa,” said Dora, pleadingly, “it 
“you were aware that I do not allow it to be | was mamma’s wish, almost her last wish, that I 
touched, and——” should ask you to forgive Aunt Clara. Will you 

“No, grandpa; indeed that was not the | not do it for her sake, grandpa?” 
reason,” said Dora, who was not half so heroic as How could Mr. Selwyn resist the influence of 
Ruth, and had no intention of being unjustly | that eager, tearful little face, that was upturned 
blamed when she could help it. ‘The reason|to his? For, partly from the remembrance of 
why we came to look at the picture when you were | her mother, and partly from present anxiety, the 
away, was because Ruth said it always pained you | tears would come into Dora’s eyes. How could 
to see it, and that we had, therefore, better not | he be so unmoved as he was by those simple words 
run the risk of getting it out while you were in-| and those persuasive accents? I do not know, 
doors. That is the truth, grandpa.” dear reader. Mr. Selwyn’s heart must have been 

So Mr. Selwyn felt as he met his little grand- | made of sterner stuff than I think yours and mine 
daughter’s ingenuous look. ‘Very well, Dora,” | is; for he answered, very coldly, “If I thought 
he replied ; “then we will say no more about it. | it right to do what you ask, Dora, I should, of 
I am quite satisfied. Only do not meddle with | course, do it of my own accord. I am the best 
this for the future.” judge of the course that ought to be pursued. 

He stepped forwards as he spoke, and took | But I do not choose to have these matters dis- 
the picture in his hands to replace it in its former | cussed by the young people of the family. It is 
situation. | highly improper. You will, therefore, obey my 

That picture might have been the poorest and | wishes for the future.” 
most uninteresting daub in the world, to judge by His wishes were as imperative as commands ; 
his manner of handling it. He lifted it down] so poor Dora was reluctantly obliged to depart 
with the same careless unconcern with which you | with her loving mission unfulfilled. Ruth met 
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her outside the door. She had been out of sight, | the cousins for a walk with their grandmamma. 
but not out of hearing. She had slipped quietly | They rose up directly, and went into the house, 
out of the room when Dora began to advocate her | as unconscious a3 you are, my reader, that the 
aunt’s cause; not that she was unwilling to be | greater part of their conversation had been over- 
present, but she thought Dora would be more | heard by Mr. Selwyn! 
likely to obtain her object if left alone with her I will tell you how it was. After replacing 
grandfather. I must, however, acknowledge that | the portrait, Mr. Selwyn walked from his study, 
Ruth entertained very small hope of any impres- | which was in the front of the house, into the dining- 
sion being made upon Mr, Selwyn. room at the back, in order to fetch a letter which 
The two girls passed into the garden, where | he had left on a table by the window. This win- 
the cool breezes were very refreshing to their {| dow was wide open, and as Ruth and Dora were 
heated cheeks. Ruth hastened to relieve her mind | sitting on the rustic chair just underneath it, the 
by pronouncing very severe censures on her grand- | sound of their voices easily reached his ear. It 
father’s relentless disposition. ‘Iam sure I can- | was the mention of his own name which arrested 
not tell how you persevered as you did, Dora. Ij Mr. Selwyn’s attention, and induced him to listen 
could not have said another word after I had been | to what followed, 


told to keep in my right place.” You will think that the old proverb of listeners 
- Qh, I was not thinking about myself,” said \ hearing no good of themselves, was verified in Mr. 
Dora. “TI only thought of Aunt Clara.” Selwyn’s experience. Certainly, Ruth had not 


Ah, dear reader! this “not thinking about | said anything in his favour; nor were Dora’s very 
self” was one great cause of Dora’s amiability | serious remarks of a gratifying character; but Mr. 
and usefulness. I wish you to mark this. For | Selwyn only smiled to himself at the extravagant 
some young readers give all their time and | expressions of the former ; and he hastily dismissed 
thoughts to their own comfort, their own plea- | the slightly uncomfortable sensation which Dora’s 
sures, their own troubles; and then wonder how| reference had awakened. He felt the force of 
it is that they fail to gain the affections of those | those words when she uttered them, but he per- 
around them, and have so littleinfluence over them. | suaded himself that they did not apply to his case ; 

“Poor Aunt Clara!’ continued Dora. ‘“ How {and although they often flitted across his mind 
I should like to see her! Would she be like her | afterwards, he did not heed them. 
portrait, do you think, Ruth?” It seemed as if the sunshine had not done Mr. 

“No, I should think she would be very much | Selwyn any good. There are some things which 
altered,” replied Ruth. ‘It is a long while since | require repeated rays to soften them. There are 
that likeness was taken, and she has had a great | some things—such as the hard rock and the flinty 
deal of trouble since then, you know.” stone—which the most powerful sunbeam zever 

“Yes,” said Dora, with a sigh. ‘‘ Oh, I wish | melts. 

I could have prevailed aa grandpapa to be 
friends with her once more. I am so sorry, 80 ; 
very sorry.” And the troublesome tears rushed| CHAPTER XXI.—A Day at Miss Percy's. 

into Dora’s eyes again. Dora went, according to her promise, to visit 

“Never mind,” said Ruth, kindly; ‘you have | Miss Percy, and her cousin, notwithstanding all 
done all you possibly could for her. It is not | her protestations, went with her. Ruth grumbled a 
your fault that it was in vain. And perhaps, | good deal at being obliged to submit to such a 
after all, Aunt Clara does not mind so much about | penance as that of drinking tea with the antiquated 
grandpapa’s displeasure as we imagine she does.” | Miss Percy ; but Ruth’s grumbling was usually 

“*Oh yes, she does,” said Dora. ‘‘ But it was| more affected than real. Otherwise, from the 
grandpapa that I was sorry for just then.” doleful style in which Ruth often spoke of the 

“Sorry for him!” exclaimed Ruth; “ angry | most trifling occurrences, and from the astonish- 
zith him, I think, would be more appropriate. |ing number of daily trials which, according to 
Why were you sorry, Dora?” her own account, she had to bear, you might have 

** Because,’ said Dora, “I am sure grand- | been seriously concerned for her health and happi- 
papa is not right while he refuses to forgive Aunt |ness. Young persons of her age—I ought rather 
Clara. And Iam go troubled when I remember | to say young girls, for boys are scarcely senti- 
what Jesus says about it. You know the verse, |} mental enough for such ideas—frequently accus- 
Ruth.” tom themselves to take a melancholy and morbid 

«* What verse ?” view of life and its accompaniments, They like 

<¢¢Tf ye do not forgive, neither will your! melancholy books, read melancholy poetry, and 
Father which is in heaven forgive your tres-| admire melancholy people. It is not so much a 
passes,’ Mark xi. 26. And if God does not for-| feeling with them as a fancy, and it is generally 


ive us, Rut a soon dispelled by time and experience. 
«But do you think the text really means Ruth would have been better had she got rid 
that ?” asked Ruth. of this habit at once. For her mind was not 
** Tt says so,” said Dora, simply. healthful enough to bear this constant dwelling 


Sophy appeared at that moment to summon |upon the dark side. Some minds nced to be 
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sobered ; hers required to be brightexed and ex- 
cated. Axnd Dora came to be a heip to her in 
this res Not intentionally, it is true, but 
that did not alter the fact. Her sunny tempera- 
rent, and lively spirits, were as good as a tonic 
to Ruth, and much more agreeable. 

Like many other dreaded visita, that to Miss 
Percy turned out just the opposite of what was 
expected. It was so pleasant, that Ruth and Dora 
were sorry when it came to an end. Miss Percy 
was cheerful, kind, and very intelligent ; she had 
much to tell them that was both interesting and 
amusing ; and her house was a perfect museum of 
curious and beautiful things. And when you got 
accustomed to her sharp, strange speeches, she 
was really an agreeable companion, for she had 
the power of making you feel quite at your ease, 
and of drawing out, in some war, just the amount 
of knowledge which you possessed ; and it is not 
everybody who can do tbis. Even Ruth, the shy, 
timid Ruth, found herself chatting as comfortably 
to Miss Percy, as if she had been a girl of her own 

e. 
7 Ah, we must not always judge of people by 
outward circumstances, nor form our opinion of 
them at first aight. All diamonds are not cut and 
polished. There are some precious things con- 
cealed under rough externals. 

Charlie had agreed to come in the evening to 
fetch his sister and cousin. He was too polite to 
refuse such an engagement. But he should only 
come just inside the door, he said, he was not 
going to pay his respects to Miss Percy, indeed ; so 
they must mind to be ready and waiting for him. 
But they were not anything like being ready when 
he arrived; for they were deep in the choice of 
some pretty and rare shells, which Miss Percy in- 
sisted upon their selecting for themselves from 
her large collection ; and then she said it was im- 
possible they could go without having supper ; 
why, she should hardly sleep all night.if they did. 

So, much against his inclination, Charle was 
forced to go in to supper. He looked rather stiff 
for a minute or two, because he could not have 
his own way, but Charlie was too sociable and 
good-humoured to keep that up long, and he was 
soon quite “at home” there, and was making 
them all, Miss Percy included, quite merry with 
his funny observations. I hope it will not be 
thought a libel upon schoolboys, if I express my 
conviction that few of them could have resisted 
the siege which Miss Percy laid to his goodwill, 
in the shape of tarts, patties, cakes, and all sorts 
of dainties. At all events, Charlie was not invul- 
nerable to such attacks, and his criticismson Miss 
Percy became much more merciful and moderate 
after that memorable evening. 


Cuaprer XXII.—Waysme KINDNEss. 


THe next fine morning after this visit, Ruth and 
Dora left home soon after breakfast upon some 
errands for their grandmamma, which involved a 


long walk, and would therefore take a long time; 
and as they returned home they were to call upon 
Mrs. Howard. Mrs. Howard, you will recollect, 
was their minister’s wife. Dora had both seen and 
heard Mr. Howard, on the Sunday, although she 
had not yet spoken to him; but Mrs. Howard was 
quite a stranger to her. So she asked what sort 
of a lady she was. 

“One of Buth’s favourites,” said Charlie, 
promptly, “so you may judge whether she is 
likely to be a very bright specimen of womankind. 
For Ruth invariably sets her affections upon slow, 
dreamy, lack-a-daisical sort of people, who seem 
as if they were always in mourning for their last 
relation.” 

“What a shame to say so!” said Ruth. 

* Tt’s as true as can be,” said Charlie, “ both as 
regards you and your friends. Dora will see 
whether I am not correct.” 

* Am J dreamy, and lack-a-daisical, then?” 
said Dora, laughing, ‘‘ because I am one of Ruth’s 
friends.” 

“The present company is always excepted,” 
replied Charlie, with a bow. ‘ Besides, you are 
her cousin, and live with her, so she is obliged to 
like you; but I am by no means sure that she 
would have taken a fancy to you ifshe had met you 
at some party as Miss Brown, or Miss Green ; she 
would have been afraid of so much sunshine. 
And as I am the same,” added Charlie, “1 must 
be off to school.” 

He put his head in again at the door to say, 
“I forgot to tell you that Mr. Howard is not at 
all like his wife ; he is a regular brick !” 

“‘ A brick !” repeated Dora, in amazement. 

“Oh, that is what the boys always call any- 
body whom they think well of,” said Ruth, in 


explanation. “Charlie is very fond of Mr 
Howard.” 
* And you P” 


‘<I like him very well indeed,” said Ruth, 
“only he asks so many questions, and always 
seems in such good spirits. I do not think he has 
ever known much trouble, nor could be so sympa- 
thizing as Mrs. Howard is.” 

Dora did not reply. She felt she agreed with 
Charlie in preferring bright, pleasant-tempered 
people, and she wondered whether Ruth’s taste 
was wiser and better than theirs. 

While proceeding on their walk, Dora noticed 
a little girl, poorly, but tidily dressed, sitting by 
the roadside, with one of the most disconsolate 
little faces in the world. She was crying, or 
nearly so, and looked as if she did not know what 
to do, nor where to go. ' 

“ Let us ask her what is the matter,” said 
Dora. 

‘“‘Oh, never mind,” said Ruth, “she 1 only 
out of temper about something.” 

But Dora could not be satisfied without stop- 
ping to speak to the child. She soon ascertained 
the cause of her distress. She had been sent by 
her mother, before poing to school, to buy some 
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potatoes for dinner ; and as she was coming back, 
she set down her basket in order to gather a few 
wild flowers on the bank, and when she turned 
round again, her basket was gone! And she 
dared not go home without it. 

“But who could have taken it ?” said Ruth. 

‘¢'Was there no one about?” asked Dora. 

The child said that she saw a boy whom she 
knew just before, but he was nowhere to be seen 
now, though she had run up and down the road 
‘several times. 

Dora was rather puzzled how to help the poor 
child out of this difficulty, for they, of course, 
could not furnish her with another basket of po- 
tatoes. As Ruth and she stood for a moment in 
silent perplexity, Dora saw the round, roguish 
face of a boy peep from behind a large tree at a 
little distance; and when he perceived, by her 
hasty movement, that he was found out, he came 
forwards and said— 

““ Here’s your basket, Bessy. What a little 
goose you are! I only did it for fun.” 

Bessy eagerly grasped her lost article, and 
Ruth administered a sharp reproof to the boy for 
his unkindness to the little girl, to which he gave 
about as much regard as he did to the wind that 
was blowing over his rough, tangled hair. He 
went off with a laugh, pleased with his success in 
teuzing Bessy, and in annoying those fine young 
ladies! Such a lad was not likely to come to 
‘much good. 

Bessy’s trouble was not all dispersed. Her 
mother, she said, would be angry with her for 
having stayed out so long; and she trudged on 
with such a sorrowful air that Dora offered to 
walk with her as far as her cottage, to tell her 
mother, if necessary, how she had been hindered 
by that rude boy. Ruth thought this was taking 
rather too much trouble; but Dora said it would 
be such a pity for the child to be scolded, and 
perhaps beaten, when she really did not deserve it. 

The mother was at the cottage-door, looking 
‘out, in rather a threatening attitude, for her 
child. She was a clean, sensible-looking woman, 
and thanked Dora very pleasantly for the interest 
she had shown in her little girl. ‘ You see, miss,” 
she said, in a tone of apology, ““I am obliged to 
be rather sharp with her, for she will dawdle away 
her time anywhere rather than go to school.” 

“What, don’t you like going to school, 
Bessy ?” said Dora. 

“No, I don’t,” said Bessy, decidedly. She 
-was honest and straightforward at all events. 

“Then you are not like another Bessy that I 
know,” said Dora. “Little Bessy Elliott, her 
name is; for she is so fond of going to school, 
that she cries when she is obliged to stay at 
-home.” 

The new Bessy looked as if this state of things 
‘was quite beyond her comprehension. 

*‘] beg your pardon, miss,” said the mother, 
**but did you say Bessy Elliott ?” 

“Yes,” said Dora, “but she does not live 
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here. She lives at S——, where my home used 
to be.” 

‘And is her mother a widow, and does she 
keep a greengrocer’s shop ?” 

Dora said “‘ Yes,” in some surprise. 

“Why, that is your cousin, then, Bessy,” 
said the woman, turning to the child. “Mrs. 
Elliott is my husband’s sister, miss. He will be 
so delighted to hear of her.” 

And so was she, apparently, for every scrap of 
information that Dora could give was thankfully 
received. Ruth was amused to see how friendly 
the woman seemed to feel towards her cousin, on 
account of this little connecting link between 
them; but she thought to herself that she could 
not be so frank and unassuming as Dora was, in 
her conversation with the poor. Ruth held her- 
self as a young lady, so far above a mechanic’s 
hard-working wife, that she could hardly believe 
there was any common ground of sympathy be- 
tween them. There are too many “Ruths” in 
the world, dear reader. 

What a comfort it is that the “sunshine” can 
irradiate the cottage, as well as the mansion, with- 
out any fear of compromising its dignity ! 

“Isn’t she a nice young lady?” said Bessy, 
admiringly, as they watched the retreating figures 
of their visitors. “I shouldn’t mind going to 
school, mother, if she were the teacher!” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powk11.” 


Cuarter XII.—Francis II. 


W3aeEw Francis II. came to the throne, the country 
was split into factions by the house of Guise and 
the Constable Montmorenci. These proud men 
were too selfish to have the real good of France 
at heart; and the nation verified the proverb, 
“Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child, and thy princes eat in the morning !” 

The most frightful scenes disgraced the streets 
of Paris in the search, real or pretended, for here- 
tics. In the public ways, and at street-corners, 
small images of the Virgin or of some saint were 
set up, with a table representing an altar, and 
lighted tapers upon it. The lowest of the low 
sung hymns and performed s sort of mock wor- 
ship before it, and laid hands on every respectable 
person who passed by; either making them join 
in the profane mockery and put something into 
the money-box, which they noisily rattled, or else 
beating them and dragging them before the near- 
est magistrate. If any one was so clever as to 
escape from them and take to his heels, they pur- 
sued him like a mad dog. 

As Francis was only seventeen years of age, 
the governinent was carried on by others till he 
became of age. Antony de Bourbon, King of 
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Navarre, a3 his nearest kinsman, had the best 
claim to authority till that time arrived; and, 
accordingly, he came to court soon after the young 
king’s accession. Being of a weak, undecided 
character, however, the Guises thought they could 
set him aside by a little boldness. His reception, 
therefore, was purposely disrespectful and aftront- 
ing; no apartments were provided for him in the 
palace; and he was not summoned to the council- 
board. 

sntony was good-tempered enough to put up 
with these slights, and the Guises soon got rid of 
him for a time by inducing him to accompany the 
Princess Elizabeth of Valois to her Spanish bride- 
groom, afterwards Philip IT. 

Antony had a younger brother of a very dif- 
ferent character from his own—Louis, Prince of 
Condé. He was little, and rather ugly, but won- 
derfully pleasant and lively, brave and spirited. 
Both these brothers belonged to the reformed 
religion, and were looked up to by the Reformers 
as the leaders of their party. As Condé was more 
of a soldier than a churchman, he was for carrying 
things through with a high hand, and was very 
easily persuaded by some of the more worldly 
Reformers that it would be well to upset the 
Guises, and get the king into their own hands. 

They set their wits to work to contrive how 
this should be done. The young king was so 
much out of health that his physicians recom- 
mended him to spend the winter at Blois. The 
most frightful reports were spread by gossiping 
people about his illness: it was whispered that he 
had the leprosy, and that every morning he had 
a bath of babies’ blood! Of course, this was all 
nonsense ; but there is no story so outrageous that 
some people will not be stupid enough to believe. 

Accordingly, when the poor young king ap- 
proached the city, a universal panic ensued. Doors 
were barred, window-shutters were put up, and 
everybody took to their heels, mothers clasping 
their infants in their arms, and dragging their 
older children after them; and here and there, 
& worse runner than the rest would drop on her 
knees, quite out of breath, crying, “‘Take my life, 
but spare my baby!” 

In fact, strange men had actually come about 
to the different houses, mysteriously asking how 
many children there were, and of what ages. And 
the Guises pretended that these men were Re- 
formers, who did it for the sake of giving the king 
a bad name. But when one of these men was 
caught, and examined, he declared he had been 
employed by the Guises themselves!—in order 
that they might become kings of France! 

Meanwhile, the Prince of Condé’s plot ripened. 
The day fixed for it was March 10th, 1560. Five 
hundred gentlemen on horseback, and about 
twelve hundred armed men on foot, were to mect 
near Blois, seize several towns, proclaim their 
cause, and call on the people at large to sup- 
port it. 

A tell-tale went and told the Guises. In great 


alarm they resolved to place the king in security, 
in the first instance, that his influence should not 
be turned against themselves. So, on pretence of 
a hunting-party, they took him from Blois to 1 
strong old castle in the neighbouring village of 
Amboise, and secretly collected troops cnough to 
defend him. 

On the appointed day, Condé, faithful to: his 
engagement, was the first who reached the spot. 
As he entered the gates of the castle of Amboisc, 
he was struck at the unusual number of soldiers 
about. This reception immediately convinced him 
that he was suspected, but he atfected great sur- 
prise and indignation on being told that an at- 
tempt was expected to carry off the king, and 
begged that he might assist to defend him. But 
this was declined. 

As might now be expected, the conspiracy of 
Amboise failed. Most of those who were con- 
cerned in it were either hanged or drowned, and 
others were imprisoned. 

As for Condé, he demanded an inquiry, and 
boldly defended himself, saying, with a fierce look 
at the Duke of Guise, that if anybody doubted his 
loyalty, he was ready to prove it with his sword. 
The duke did not take up the quarrel, however, 
but pretended to believe him, 

The Baron de Castelnau, another of the con- 
spirators, was not let off so easily. He was cheated 
by false promises into giving himself up; then 
examined and threatened with torture if he would 
not tell the names of his companions. He changed 
colour at this, on which the Duke of Guise taunted 
him with fear. 

‘“‘Fear!” said De Castelnau, ‘I by no means 
deny it; what man is their among you, possessing 
any feeling, who could be without fear, if he found 
himself bound hand and foot, at the mercy of 
enemies thirsty for his blood? But set me free, 
and then see whether I am afraid!” 

**T am surprised,” said the Chancellor Olivier, 
“that you should be led astray by these new 
doctrines.” 

‘* Let me remind you,” said the Baron, “of a 
conversation you and I had, not so very long ago. 
When I visited you on my return from imprison- 
ment in Flanders, and you asked me how I had 
spent my time there, I told you I had read the 
Bible; and you said I had done well. How comes 
it that you are now of such a different opinion? 
I will tell you: ¢hen you were in disgrace, but 
honest and sincere; now, you pessess court favour, 
and, to preserve it, betray your God and your 
conscience.” 

Castlenau and four others were led to instant 
execution; and the Prince of Condé was obliged 
to wituess it. Though he knew himself to be 
surrounded by spies, expressions of pity and grief 
burst from his lips. He was now a suspected 
man; and the Guises were resolved to hurry him 
on toruin. They summoned him and the King 
of Navarre, his brother, to court. The latter nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered in the young king’s 
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presence ; and Condé was arrested and confined 
in a house already prepared for him, many of the 
windows of which were walled up, and the rest 
strongly barred as well as the doors. He was tried 
in an illegal manner, and sentenced to lose his 
head. Five days, however, before his execution 
was to have taken place, King Francis died, hav- 
ing reigned only one year and five months; and 
this changed the state of affairs. Through the 
exertions of his friends, Condé’s life was spared, 
when he seemed to have already gone down into 
the valley of death. Francis was very little re- 
gretted, even by his mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
who was now beginning to show what sort of 
character she was, and trying to get all the power 
into her own hands. 


WAYSIDE WORDS. 
No. Il. 


‘WHATSOEVER thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” Eccles. ix.10, Just opposite my dwell- 
ing, dear reader, is a grocer’s shop—there are 
many houses thus situated, so I don’t think you 
will be able to identify mine from the description 
—and the young man in that shop is a source of 

t annoyance to me, because he is zoé an illu- 
stration of the motto which you havejust read. I 
am looking at him now from my window—the 
street, as you will infer, being not a very wide one 
—and it is really a good trial of one’s patience to 
. watch his proceedings. 

‘How dull he seems in comprehending the orders 
of the customer; how slowly he fetches the goods 
for inspection, as if he scarcely knew what he was 
about, and did not care whether they were sold or 
not! He looks halfasleep! Perhaps his thoughts 
have wandered elsewhere, and he cannot get them 
back again when they are wanted. There, he is 
tying up a pound of tea. Dear me, I could have 
done it in half the time. And there is an old 
woman waiting to be served, and two children be- 
sides, yet he does not hurry himself in the least. 
He will never “set the Thames on fire,” I fancy. 
No, indeed, he will rather “‘let the grass grow at 
his heels,” as the old proverb says. 

Now, don’t you imitate him; don’t go about 
your work in that lazy fashion. Be wide-awake ; 
have all your senses and energies about you. 
Whatever you find to do, do it with your might. 
There is a great deal to be done in this world, and 
unless you are quick and active you will never get 
through it. | 

I should like you to take pattern by good king 
Hezekiah. You have, no doubt, read his history, 
but I am not sure whether you have noticed one 
feature, which I very much admire, in his charac- 
ter? Itis this. ‘In every work that he began, 
he did it with all his heart, and prospered,” 2 
Chren. xxxi. 21. Withall hisheart. No wonder 
he prospered. It would have been a wonder if he 


had not. For it is the hand of the diligent that 
maketh rich, and that shall bear rule, Prov. xii. 
24; it is the soul of the diligent that shall be 
made fat, Prov. xiii. 4. 

Therefore, dear reader, give earnest and per- 
severing attention to your daily duties. What 
you have to do, do promptly and do well. Do 
not drawl over it, as if it were of no consequence 
when it was finished; but make up your mind, 
like John Newton, that if you are only a shoe- 
black, you will be the best shoe-black there is to 
be found. 

A noble eaying is recorded of a member of our 
British House of Commons, who by his own in- 
dustry had won his way to that high position. A 
proud scion of the aristocracy one day taunted 
him with his humble origin, saying, “‘ I remember 
when you blacked my father’s boots.” ‘‘ Well, 
sir,’ was the noble response, “did I not do tt 
well?’ Yes, whether in blacking boots, or in 
helping the legislature, he did it with his might; 
and in that lav the chief secret of his success. 

This rule holds good in spiritual as well as in 
temporal things. We are to strive to enter in at 
the strait gate; we must give all diligence, if we 
would make our calling and election sure. We 
must fight if we would conquer; we must wrestle 
if we would overcome; we must run the race if 
we would win the crown. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” 

One reason why there are so many poor, im- 
perfect, dwarf-like Christians is the want of this 
vigour in heart and life. They are slothful in 
spirit, feeble in purpose, indolent in action. They 
make but little progress themselves ; and they are 
hindrances rather than helps to others. 

Then be in earnest, dear reader. Do not 
waste time in “ dreaming” that ought to be spent in 
doing. And do not procrastinate ; do not let to- 
day slip away in the intention to begin to-morrow. 
But set to work now; and whatsoever you do, do 
it heartily, as unto the Lord. . Do it with 
your might. And you shall prove “a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed,” 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
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THE REST ON HIGH. 


How fair is that clime, how transcendently fair 
That land which no mortal hath scen! 

The “ river of life” flows unceasingly there, 
And the pastures for ever are green. 


No sin ever enters that region of rest; 
Ne sickness hath power to smite ; 

No feeling of sorrow e’er crosses the breast ; 
All is glory, perfection, and light. 


The Lamb is the light of that city divine— 
The Lamb who for sinners was slain; 

Around Him bright seraphs and cherubim shine, 
And his kingdom shall ever remain. 
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mother did, she had nobody to advise her what to 
do, and would Enoch just step as far their house ? 
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id not his wife know? No, poor body, not 
3 at least, she said she did not, and she was 
,ruinly so heart-broken and crushed by the de- 
-crtion, and everything else, that people believed 

she was really a stranger to her husband's flight. 
And if she were not, as Enoch’s wife observed, 
who could expect a wife to betray her husband ? 
Though, to be sure, Phil Jones was not the man 
who deserved to have a wife keep a secret for him. 
Just then a boy came running up. It was 
Bobby Jones. He had been crying, for his face 
was flushed, and his eyes were red and swollen ; 
but he tried to control his feelings and to speak 
quietly. But the litle fellow’s heart was full, and 
he brought out the few words he spoke with 
great diiliculty. He wanted Enoch, at least his 
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‘And what will your mother do, Bobby?” 
asked Enoch’s wife. 

‘IT don’t know,” returned the boy, * she has 
only got me.” 

“That’s a poor look-out, young master,” said 
the shepherd. 

“Is it?” asked Bobby. 

“* Of course it is. What can the likes of you 
do ?” 

* T can twoork ; I am sure I can,” answered the 
child, earnestly. 

“ A precious lot of work you'll do,” said the 
man, laughing a little at his own sharpness, but 
not ill-naturedly. 

Bobby was roused. He forgot his sorrow, in 
his wish to be a hero. I think, also, love for his 
mother made him feel still more manly. So he 
drew himself up as straight as he could, and put 
his arms over his head, in what he intended to be 
a bold, determined way, and said, “I’m not sucha 
child as you think, I know I can do something to 
help mother.” 

“Ah, I dare say you'll try, and that’s all any- 
body could do,” remarked the man, as he turned 
from Bobby to say something else to Enoch’s 
wife. Then he called his dog, and went his way with 
his cows and sheep, while the old woman, telling 
Bobby to wait a minute, went into her cottage, 
and acquainted Mr. Thornton with the sad news. 

The clergyman said he would go back with 
the child, and see if he could be of any service to 
poor Mrs. Jones. As they went along he spoke 
very kindly to Bobby, and tried to cheer him. 
He did not laugh at the little boy when he said 
he should do all he could for his mether, but 
answered that he had known many children who 
were quite a comfort to their father and mother. 


CHarTtrR XXI.—Mr. JENKINS HAS A Sort 
HEaRtT. 


WHEN the clergyman left Mrs. Jones’s house he 
looked very grave and sad, and he walked slowly 
along, revolving in his mind various plans for her 
benefit. There were some heavy debts to be paid, 
and these evidently would sweep away most of the 
furniture and shop-fittings, and the poor woman 
and her four children would have a hard struggle, 
even if it could be managed to keep them from the 
workhouse. 

That Mr. Thornton resolved should be done, 
for he knew there could be nothing more hopeless 
for a family’s moral welfare than to see them en- 
tering the workhouse doors. 

On his way home the clergyman called at the 
house of Mr. Jenkins, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He found that gentleman, who 
was a collector of taxes in Malverton, at home, 
and busily engaged, with the help of his sor in 
filling up notice papers for the varion 
where they would have to call, As 
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MALVERT ON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CyHaPtrR XX.—EnocH 18 WANTED. 


ENOCH was not at home, but his wife and grand- 
daughter were ; so Mr. Thornton left with them a 
message for the old sexton. While he was talking 
tothem, some one outside the door called loudly for 
Enoch, and the old woman, though still troubled 
with her “rheumatics,” so that she was obliged to 
support herself with a stick, said she would go 
and see what was wanted. While she was gone, 
the clergyman spoke to Susannah about the letter 
which she had written to him. He was pleased 
with her simple and earnest way of talking, and 
as he knew that her conduct agreed with her 
words, he felt he had good reason for believing 
her to be, indeed, one of the lambs of the Sa- 
viour’s fold. 

In the meantime, Enoch’s wife was deep in 
conversation with one of the men belonging to 
Holmbrook Farm. His cows and sheep waited 
gravely and patiently till he finished his narrative, 
and his dog went to the little spring by the road- 
side, and drank as unconcernedly as if what his 
master was saying was of very slight moment. 

Enoch’s wife, however, did not think the shep- 
herd’sstory lacking in importance, for she constantly 
interrupted it by exclamations of surprise and 
regret. He told her that as he came along through 
the street where Phil Jones resided, he noticed 
the shop shutters were still up, and a little crowd 
of people were gathered about the door. From 
them he learned that Jones had lost a great deal 
of money, the previous night, while gambling at 
the Red Lion, and, on suspicion of unfair play, 
had got into a quarrel with another man. They 
fought, and Jones was victorious, but the other 
man was so much hurt that it was feared he 
would not live through the night. 

And what had become of Jones? Had the 
police got him? No, the shepherd said, they 
were after him, but found that he had absconded. 
Gone off in the night, nobody knew whither. 

Did not his wife know? No, poor body, not 
she; at least, she said she did not, and she was 
plainly so heart-broken and crushed by the de- 
sertion, and everything else, that people believed 
she was really a stranger to her husband’s flight. 

And if she were not, as Enoch’s wife observed, 
who could expect a wife to betray her husband ? 
Though, to be sure, Phil Jones was not the man 
who deserved to have a wife keep a secret for him. 

Just then a boy came running up. It was 
Bobby Jones. He had been crying, for his face 
was flushed, and his eyes were red and swollen ; 
but he tried to control his feelings and to speak 
quietly. But the little fellow’s heart was full, and 
he brought out the few words he spoke with 
great diificulty. He wanted Enoch, at least his 


mother did, she had nobody to advise her what to 
do, and would Enoch just step as far their house ? 

“And what will your mother do, Bobby?” 
asked Enoch’s wife. 

““T don’t know,” returned the boy, * she has 
only got me.” 

“‘ That’s a poor look-out, young master,” said 
the shepherd. 

“Ts itp” asked Bobby. 

* Of course it is. What can the likes of you 
do ?” 

“T can work ; I am sure I can,” answered the 
child, earnestly. 

‘A precious lot of work you'll do,” said the 
man, laughing a little at his own sharpness, but 
not ill-naturedly. 

Bobby was roused. He forgot his sorrow, in 
his wish to be a hero. I think, also, love for his 
mother made him feel still more manly. So he 
drew himself up as straight as he could, and put 
his arms over his head, in what he intended to be 
a bold, determined way, and said, “J’m not sucha 
child as you think, I know I can do something to 
help mother.” 

“Ah, I dare say you'll try, and that’s all any- 
body could do,” remarked the man, as he turned 
from Bobby to say something else to Enoch’s 
wife. Then he called his dog, and went his way with 
his cows and sheep, while the old woman, telling 
Bobby to wait a minute, went into her cottage, 
and acquainted Mr. Thornton with the sad news. 

The clergyman said he would go back with 
the child, and see if he could be of any service to 
poor Mrs. Jones. As they went along he spoke 
very kindly to Bobby, and tried to cheer him. 
He did not laugh at the little boy when he said 
he should do all he could for his mether, but 
answered that he had known many children who 
were quite a comfort to their father and mother. 


CHarTtErR XXI.—Mr. JENKINS HAS A Sort 
HEART. 


WHEN the clergyman left Mrs. Jones’s house he 
looked very grave and sad, and he walked slowly 
along, revolving in his mind various plans for her 
benefit. There were some heavy debts to be paid, 
and these evidently would sweep away most of the 
furniture and shop-fittings, and the poor woman 
and her four children would have a hard struggle, 
even if it could be managed to keep them from the — 
workhouse. 

That Mr. Thornton resolved should be done, 
for he knew there could be nothing more hopeless 
for a family’s moral welfare than to see them en- 
tering the workhouse doors. 

On his way home the clergyman called at the 
house of Mr. Jenkins, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He found that gentleman, who 
was a collector of taxes in Malverton, at home, 
and busily engaged, with the help of his son, in 
filling up notice papers for the various houses 
where they would have to call. As soon as he 
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saw the clergyman, he put his pen into the ink- 
stand, and got up and set a chair near him, while 
he begged his visitor to be seated. 

‘¢ Ah, sir, bad case! bad case!” said Mr. Jen- 
kins, when he learned Mr. Thornton’s object in 
calling. ‘“They’ve been behind in everything. 
There’s two quarters’ poor rate, lighting rate, and 
sewers’ rate not paid ; and my. neighbour, Brown, 
as collects the Queen’s taxes, you know, sir, says 
he has not got anything from them for some time.” 

“JT suppose you’ve been as lenient as you 
could.” 

‘“‘ Why, perhaps we have; in fact, may be foo 
lenient. I am rather afraid I shall be called over 
the coals fornot returning Jones as a defaulter before 
now. We rate-collectors are sometimes said to 
have hard hearts,” continued Mr. Jenkins, with a 
smile; “but then, of course, it is not our fault. 
We must get our money in, and I’m sure people 
plague us enough with putting off for a day or 
two, as they call it.” 

Just then came a very little tap at the door. 
‘Come in,” said Mr. Jenkins; and a little girl 
made her appearance. She walked up to the 
table, and took out of her hand, where it had 
been tightly clasped, a little packet. It was the 
money for some rates, and it was wrapped up in a 
notice-paper, which contained the terrible an- 
nouncement that a summons would be issued if 
payment were protracted. 

‘© Please, sir,” said the child, timidly, * mother 
bid me say that she is very sorry indeed, sir, that 
you have had to wait so long, but indeed she 
could not pay before, because the lodgers went 
away in her debt.” 

Mr. Jenkins took the money, counted it, and 
told his son to make out a receipt. 

“ Please, sir,” again began the little girl. She 
stopped, for Mr. Jenkins had turned away from 
her to continue his conversation with the clergy- 
man. 

‘What is it, child?” he asked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“Why, please, sir, will there be a summons ?” 


“Yes, to be sure—that is—well, perhaps not |. 


—let me see,” was the somewhat unconnected 
answer; while he opened a drawer, and searched 
among some papers. ‘Ah, here it is,” Mr. Jen- 
kins exclaimed, “I thought there was one drawn 
out. This is on the road, sir, you see,” he added, 
turning to Mr. Thornton, “and it would reach 
this child’s mother’s, in due course of things, to- 
morrow morning.” 

“But you won’t send it now, I suppose.” 

“‘ Well, sir, business is business, they say ; but 
I don’t mean to trouble this poor woman about 
it. She’d have to pay half-a-crown, and I know 
she has hard work to get half-a-crown any day. 
So I am going to be soft-hearted for once.” 

“‘ Not once, father,” said his son, “you've kept 
back a great many summonses.” 

“Well, well, boy, and if I have, you need 
not publish my misdeeds in this fashion. There, 


child,” he said, “tell your mother that she need 
not fret about the summons, there’s none coming 
now. And mind,” he added, as the child thanked 
him and walked to the door, “mind the next time 
your mother has not got the money ready I shall 
take you instead.” 

The words were terrible, but not the smile 
which accompanied them, and the little girl did 
not seem very much alarmed. 

** And now, sir, I’m ready to go on with your 
sad story. I hear a great many sad stories, for 
we collectors see a great deal more of what passes 
behind scenes than other people do. I think you 
were speaking about getting something for Mrs. 
Jones to do.” 

“Yes, I want to keep her from the work- 
house.” 

“Of course, sir, you do. Let me think a mo- 
ment ;’”’ and he rested his chin on his hand re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Ah,” he said in a moment or two, 
“J think it might do. You know Mount Lodge, 
that large house, going up the hill,” 

‘*'Yes, Mr. Cunningham's.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, the family are going abroad 
next week, and they mean, if they can, to let their 
house. I say, if they can, for it is not everybody 
who comes to Malverton that wants so large a 
house.” 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Thornton, “I should think 
they will not find a tenant very quickly.” 

**'Very likely not. They seemed to be afraid 
of it themselves, for they have asked me to recom- 
mend them a steady person to reside in it till it is 
let. Would not Mrs. Jones do?” 

**T should think so. She could live rent free 
at any rate.” 

‘Yes, and she might have plenty of vegetables 
from their kitchen garden.” 

“And we shall be able to raise a little money 
for her; and when the house is le-——” 

“© When it is.” 

‘When it is let, we may devise some plan 

for her and her children. We must not let them 
become social waifs and strays.” 
‘To be sure not, sir,” responded Mr. Jenkins, 
as he politely accompanied the clergyman to the 
office-door. He stood looking after him as he 
walked along the flower-edged path to the garden- 
gate, for the house had a pretty garden in front; 
and then he shut the door, and said to his son, “I 
don’t give into all Mr. Thornton’s new ways, but 
I must say he is a good man, and I believe it was 
the best thing our old vicar ever did to engage 
him to be his curate.” 

** Yes, father,” said the young man. 

“Still, Albert, I don’t see everything as Mr. 
Thornton sees it, I’m an older man than he, and 
some of his plans are rather too new-fangled for 
me. 

The youth said nothing, but he smiled, for 
he saw that his father’s old-fashioned notions were 
gradually giving way beneath the cheerful and 
attractive influence of the curate of Malverton. 
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CHarter XXII.—GerorGe’s Parry. 


THERE was rather a large party assembled in Mrs. 
Holmes’ drawing-room on George’s birthday, but 
it was not a ceremonious one. Most, if not all, 
of the people there were acquainted with one 
another, and, as several children were among the 
cuests, the hour for arriving had been fixed early. 
George was, as usual, reclining in his chair, and a 
little table stood by it on which were several pic- 
ture books for the younger visitors. One of these 
books soon engaged the attention of Lilias, and 
she pointed out to George those pictures which 
especially pleased her. 

Presently she came to an engraving of a church, 
and as she drew George’s attention to it she said, 
‘IT think this is rather like Malverton church, 
don’t you think so?” 

George glanced at the engraving, and then 
replied, “I am sure I don’t know; it i3 so long 
since I saw our church.” 

“You never go that way then when you go 
out ?” 

“No,” said the little boy, and a cloud was 
upon his brow, “ Thomas does not care to go up 
such a hill, and I don’t care either.” 

George did not add that his objection lay not 
in the steepness of the ascent, but in the pub- 
licity of the road, for it was one much frequented. 
Poor boy, how he always chafed under his afflic- 
tion! 

*“‘ Well, Georgie,’ said his cousin Mary Anne, 
who saw what she judged to be a moody look on 
his face, “if you do not go to the church, I suppose 
the church comes to you at night.” 

Georgie quickly guessed her meaning. “TI 
hope so, but the church is late, I think. When 
did you see Mr. Thornton last, Lily ?” 

“When? I must think. Why I saw him 
this morning, coming out of that large house on 
the hill: at least I think it was he, but he was too 
distant for me to be certain. But perhaps you 
mean when did I see him to speak to?” 

“Yes.” 

“ About a week ago, the day that that bad man 
ran away from his wife.” 

“‘ What large house on the hill do you mean P” 
continued George. 

‘‘ That white house which you can sce from the 
window of your own little room.” 

“T know,” said George; “it’s where the Cun- 
ninghams used to live.” 

“And don’t they live there now?” asked 
Mary Anne. 

“TI believe not! but Lily knows—girls always 
learn all the news.” 

** For shame, George!” replied Lily, laughing, 
“TJ shall not look at any more pictures with you, 
if you are not more polite to girls. The people 
have gone away,” she added, turning to George's 
cousin, “gone on the Continent for a long time, 
and Mr. Thornton has been so kind; he asked 
them to let Mrs. Jones and her children live there 
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to look after the house, and they were’ quite will- 
ing. It is a nice thing for the poor woman.” 

“J am not much wiser now,” said Mary Anne, 
smiling, ‘there are so many people who bear the 
name of Jones.” 

** But you know ¢hat Mrs. Jones, Mary Anne,” 
said George; “‘I told you all about her husband 
being a bad man, and having a terrible fight and 
almost killing the man, and having to run away 
for fear they should put him in prison.” 

‘“T remember, Georgie. And when you told 
me it made me think of poor Mrs. Hartley. Both 
men, I think, kept a baker’s shop ?” 

“Yes,” answered George, “and Thomas said 
they lived in the same strect, and one led the 
other wrong. Jones was the worst, and it was 
all through him that the other man took to going 
to a public-house. I hope Jones will be found 
and then transported.” 

“T hope not,” said a voice behind George’s 
chair. 

He turned to see who spoke. It was Mr. 
Thornton. ‘How came you here, sir?” asked 
the child. 

“Through the doorway as usual,” said the 
clergyman, “only you were so busy transporting 
bad men that you did not see me come in.” 

‘*‘ And why should they not be transported ?’ 

“Why should we not, instead, try to make 
them better, and then they will be a comfort to 
their wives and children.” 

‘‘Thomas says he does not believe Jones will 
ever be any better, he has been going from bad 
to worse many years.” 

“The grace of God can change any heart,” 
replied Mr. Thornton. 

“What a comfort that is, when we are dis- 
couraged in our efforts to do good,” said Mary 
Anne. 

The young lady was a stranger to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, but he was glad to hear her speak religiously. 
“We are often discouraged,” said he, “ because 
we not only look for too rapid a result, but also 
expect to be able to mark its first processes.” 

The young lady assented. George turned 
away to Lilias, and whispered, “They aro going 
to talk ‘grown-up’ things, you and I will look at 
the pictures.” 

The clergyman continued, “We may have 
done more than we seem to have done. We have 
done much when we have carefully dropped the 
right seed in the right soil and gently covered 
it. Yet we do not appear to have done anything. 
And for a long time appearances are the same. 
And then we get disheartened and say, I see no 
good resulting from my efforts.” | 

“Yes,” said Mary Anne, “we have not pa- 
tience to wait for the corn in the ear.” 

“ Not only that, but we have not common sense 
as well as patience.” 

“I don’t quite perceive your meaning.” 

“Why,” returned Mr. Thornton, “we know 
that the germination of seed in the ground is 
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necessarily a hidden work, and it is also the same 
in spiritual husbandry. The farmer exercises 
faith as well as patience, and believes the seed to 
be growing, though he has too much sense to ex- 
pect to see it when it puts forth its tiny germ.” 

PP had not thought of that,” replied Mary 

e. 

‘*No,” said Margaret Sewell, who had just 
taken her seat on a sofa near them, “we always 
seem to forget that there must be an interval 
during which God works secretly. I often get 
rather impatient when I am with my Sunday 
class. They are nice, steady girls, and give me 
very respectful attention, but I sometimes get 
tired of seed-sowing, I want to be reaping too.” 

‘One soweth and another reapeth,” observed 
the clergyman. 

“A text I don’t at all like,” returned Miss 
Sewell. ‘I want to see that I am doing a useful 
work.” 

“If you believe that you are, it is the same 
thing as seeing,” replied Mr. Thornton. 

“To some people, perhaps, whose faith is very 
strong. But in my Sunday school work I cannot 
say that I find faith to be the ‘ evidence of things 
not seen as yet.’” 

‘Well, you are becoming something of a 
reaper too, I think,” remarked the clergyman; 
“the seed is certainly sending forth a green blade 
in the case of one of your scholars.” 

“You mean Susannah Clark. ‘Well, I really 
have hopes of her. She does seem to be a good 
child.” 

““And there may bea similar work going on 
in every other girl in your class, though as yet it 
is not outwardly developed.” 

“* May I feel certain of that ?” 

“You may feel certain that God’s Word will 
not return to Him void, that He answers believing 
prayer, and that He would have all come to re- 
pentance ; and you have much encouragement in 
the histories of other teachers who have had all 
their class converted to Christ.” 

“What a delightful conviction it would be to 
entertain,” said Miss Sewell, with a little sigh. 


Just then Mrs, Holmes approached. ‘ Why: 


how serious you look, young ladies, no one would 
think it was a birthday party; I suppose it is out 
of compliment to Mr. Thornton that you are look- 
ing like a couple of nuns!” 

‘* Rather a mal apropos allusion,” thought Mr. 
Thornton, while he said, “I hope Mrs. Holmes 
you do not regard a clergyman as so gloomy a 
person that he must cast a cloud on smiling faces 
when he comes near them.” 

**T will except you, if you like,” she added 
gaily ; “ but really you will pardon me I am sure. 
I have seen some clergymen who evidently were 
chaplains to a cemetery, judging from their melan- 
choly faces, But come, take one of these young 
ladies to the piano-forte—Miss Sewell will play if 
you ask her. Something simple and lively, dear,” 
whispered the mother, “appropriate to a birth- 
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day. ; Georgie was rather out of spirits this morn- 
ing. 
” Matpavet was too good-natured to refuse ; she 
layed and sang several tunes, for George and 
ilias, and other children begged her to go on. 
Margaret was always a favourite with the chil- 
dren; there was no nonsense about her, as George 
said, and she did not play lackadaisical things. 
However, after George had called out for ‘“‘ Madam 
Slipperslopper,” his mother declared that the 
children had had their pleasure sufficiently con- 
sulted, and the grown-up people must have some- 
aoe | different. 
uring the evening, Mr. Thornton wandered 
into the conservatory for a little while. There 
he met again with Miss Mary Anne, and he stood 
admiring a new exotic which she pointed out to him. 

“T have been thinking,” said she, “of your 
illustration of the seed, and there is another 
thought connected with it which I think you did 
not mention.” 

‘* No doubt there are many other lessons to be 
learned.” 

** And one, at least, which J find it difficult to 
learn: how wonderful a thing if is that God’s 
providence should watch over one little seed, and 
make it grow. Of course we believe it about 
seeds, but when we come to spiritual matters, is 
it not difficult to realize it there P” 

“Very.” 

**Tt seems as if it were presumption to suppose 
ourselves of importance sufficient to justify an ex- 
pectation of God’s watchfulness and care.” 

‘“‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of him!” 

“Yes, an old difficulty it must be; at least 
with all who can realize anything of the greatness 
and variety of the divine operations.” 

“TI remember feeling this very solemnly some 
time ago,” added Mr. Thornton. ‘I was stop- 
ping for a night at Wisborough.” 

“Do you know Wisborough ?” 

‘Not much; but, as the bishop resides there, 
we clergymen are obliged to visit it occasionally.” 

“Ah, I forgot. Pray do not let me interrupt 

ou.” 

: Mr. Thornton thanked her, and then de- 
scribed the reflections which passed through his 
mind, as he gazed from his window at night, and 
said how difficult it seemed to him to realize 
God’s providence, as reaching to the minutest 
events of every life. He mentioned, also, how in- 
terested he had been in watching a light in the 
window of a sick room, and how sorry he was to 
hear next morning of a sudden death there, and 
how it set him thinking that though in that house 
all were strangers to him, and probably ever 
would be, yet the divine mind comprehended 
fully that story of grief, and the divine heart gave 
it a blessed sympathy. 

Mr. Thornton was speaking earnestly, and did 
not remark that his companion spoke not a word. 
When he ceased, he noticed that her head was 
bent over some flowers, and, to his great surprise, 
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when she spoke, her voice sounded as if she had 
been crying. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, for he 
scarcely knew what to say. 

“ You will think me very foolish, Mr. Thorn- 
ton,” said Miss Mary Anne, trying to repress her 
tears, “but I think it must be—When did you 
say you were at Wisborough ?” 

“TJ don’t think I said when, for I scarcely re- 
collect the day. Yes, I do now. It was the 
Thursday before . Yes, that was the day.” 

« Ah, Mr. Thornton,” said the young lady, 
sorrowfully, while the tears stole down her face, 
though she endeavoured to be calm, “it was in 
that very house, and on that same night, that we 
sustained our heavy loss.” 

“T am sure I was quite unaware that I could 
possibly be referring to any ——” | 

* Of course,” said Mary Anne, hastily, “you 
could not know; only your account brought it 
all back so strongly. I am not generally so want- 
ing in self-control, but this was so unexpected. 
Yet, I am really glad you told me.” 

The cler looked inquiringly, and she 
added, “We felt so lonely that night. Our uncle 
was away, and there were only servants in the 
house, and papa shut himself up in his room, and 
would not open even to us; and it would have 
been a comfort to us to know that some one, 
though only a stranger, was watching and sympa- 
thizing with us in our trouble.” 

“You will not consider me as a stranger now,” 
said Mr. Thornton, gently. 

«Oh, no. We shall feel that we have known 
you a long time, for the time does seem so long 
since we lost our dear mother. I must tell Sophia, 
but not to-night, or else we shall both be upset. 
But you have really done me good, and I thank 
you very much.” 

Mr. Thornton did not see that there was much 
to thank him for, but just then a pretty little 
girl, in a white frock and blue sash, came run- 
ning into the conservatory, saying, ‘ Mitter 
Thornton, Mitter Thornton, Georgie says you 
promised to tell him uvout your going to the top 
of a great big mountain.’ So the clergyman 
went back with her. 

It would render this too long a chapter to tell 
you any more about Georgie’s party, so we will 
only say that it passed off very happily, that 
George went to bed saying, “If I could only get 
well, I’d have an alpenstock and climb Mont 
Blanc too, though I don’t think I would go near 
the Bergscrund ;’”’ and that some grown-up people 
on their way home remarked, ‘That, perhaps, 
after all, even for older persons, children’s parties 
were rather enjoyable things.” 


THE BOY AND THE PEN. 


‘¢ Now, I have finished writing my letter, and if 
you are not too tired, little pen, with working so 
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hard, will you beso kind as to give me an account 
of yourself. You are made of steel, I believe.” 

“Yes, 1am; but I must tell you that my an- 
cestors——”” 

‘Were made of quilis. I have seen some of 
them in my father’s old desk.” 

“You should not have interrupted me so 
hastily. I was not referring to quills when I 
spoke ; I was going a long way back. Five hundred 
years ago, or more, my ancestors were formed from. 


“Well, I certainly never’ had the pleasure of 
their acquaintance. No chance of meeting with. 
one of them now-a-days. They are quite out of 
date by this time.” 

“Not quite; although you do live in such an 
enlightened age. The reed pen, I am told, is still 
frequently used for pen and ink drawing, for: 
which it is better adapted than the quill, on ac- 
count of its clear and bold stroke.” 

“Indeed; but the quills were better for com- 
mon use, I suppose. Are many of them still in 
existence P 

‘Not s great many in the shape of yens.. 
Simply as quills they are, of course, numerous 
enough on the back of the goose, the turkey, and 
the swan.” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten for the moment how 
they were obtained, and how cruel the process was, 
for I understand they were plucked from living 
birds.” ° 

“They were. I am very thankful that my 
birth has done away with so much animal suf- 
fering.” 

‘* And how much trouble it has also saved me,. 
for if you had not come into being before myself, 
I should have been obliged to learn to make and 
mend pens.” 

“Yes; I have spared you that trouble. It 
was an art not very easily acquired; and people- 
often wrote long with a bad pen, because they 
were not clever at mending it. They were much 
more economical of pens then than you are now ;. 
and authors have been known to write a whole. 
book with a single pen.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes; Philemon Holland, a great translator 
in his day, has recorded this fact in the following 
ryhme— 


With one sole pen I writ this book, 
Made of a gray goose quill; 

A pen it was when it I took, 

pen I leave it still.’” 


‘I think Z could make as good poetry as that.” 

* Could you make as good use of a pen ?” 

“No, no; at all events not with a séeel one.. 
When were the first steel pens made ?” 

“In 1803, by a mathematical instrument 
maker, named Wise, and they were known as. 
Wise’s pens.” 

“© Wise! How admirably his name suited his- 


invention !”” 
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‘“‘ Each of these pens was contained in a sepa- 
rate case for the convenience of carrying in the 
pocket, and cost about a shilling apiece. Now a 
gross, or twelve dozen, may be bought for the 
same money.” 

“] should think Mr. Wise’s pens did not sell 
very rapidly.” 

“No; they did not come into general use. 
Still the demand for such pens gradually increased, 
especially after 1828, in which year the well-known 
maker, Joseph Guillott, apphed steam to their 
manufacture. Jam one of his pens.” 

“So you are; then you can tell me the way in 
which you were fitted for your present life of use- 
fulness. "Where was your birthplace ?” 

“The metal from which I was cut was pre- 
pared at Sheffield, and sent thence to Birmingham, 
the great steel pen manufactory of the world, in 
large sheets. These sheets were cut by machinery 
into slips, according to the size intended, and 
passed between iron rollers to reduce them to the 
proper thickness.” 

‘Yes, of course, a small, light pen like you 
would require much thinner steel than a strong 
magnum-bonum, What next ?” 

“In all the processes of rolling a stream of 
water fell upon tlio rollers to keep them cool, and 
for the same purpose the strips of steel were occa- 
sionally dipped in oil. This gave them the ap- 
pearance of beautiful metallic ribbons, bright and 
delicate, and waving about when held in the 
hand.” 

‘J should like to see them. Go or, please.” 

“The next thing was to cut or stamp the 
blank forms of the pen out of the strips which 
were the width of two pens, the points being in 
the middle, and the one cutting out of the other 
with as little waste as possible.” 

** How long did this take ?” 

“This part of the work, as well as a great deal 
of the other, was done by women, aided by 
machinery, with the utmost exactness, and yet 
with such expedition that one woman could cut 
43,000 blanks in one day.” 

“ Not @ bad day’s work, I should say.” 

*‘ After we wero thus cut out, the side slits 
were given to us, and we were pierced and annealed, 
stamped and curved. Then we were tempered or 
hardened by fire for half an hour.” 
sia What a deal you went through. Was that 

” 

“Oh, no. We were thrown into oil, then 
scoured, and afterwards cleansed in saw-dust, 
after which we were ground and cross-ground, 
and then slit.” 

“Poor little pen! 
much.” 

* Oh, it did not hurt me at all, I assure you. 
Besides, one must be willing to endure a little if 
onc wishes to be of any service to others.” 

* But you are not the true colour of steel; 
how did you get that brown look ?” 

“I had to pass through a colouring process, 


How could you bear so 


which was also effected by means of fire. A great 
number of us were slowly turned round in an iron 
cylinder, in the manner of coffee-roasting, when in 
about five minutes we assumed this bronze colour, 
and those who were left in forten minutes became 
a sort of bluish purple.” 

“And then—— ?” 

‘* And then we were either affixed to cards or 
placed, as I was, in an ornamental paper box, 
ready to go forth into the world to write down the 
thoughts of mankind.” 


“THAT LITTLE BOOK.” 


AxourT two years ago a good old colporteur, with 
a pack of Bibles, made his way into a wild broken 
region of Kentucky, in America. The hills were 
high and steep, the valleys narrow, and the people 
were scattered in various directions, with only nar- 
row paths leading to their dwellings. The col- 
porteur rode a day or two threading thick forests 
and fording angry streams in search of the families 
which lived there. He visited their rude cabins 
gave them Bibles, told them of the Saviour of sins 
ners, and knelt with them in prayer for the bless- 
ing of God. 

‘Have you a Bible?” he asked, as he stopped 
before a house where eight children were playing 
around the door. Their parents were away. The 
children started, and said they did not know; 
which was quite true, for they had never heard of 
a Bible before. He opened his pack, pulled out a 
little Testament, handed it to the children, and 
told them to give it their parents. Then he bade 
them good-bye, and went away. 

When their father came home, the children 
showed him the book: but he could not read, his 
wife could not read, his children could not read, 
nor could his father, nor his eight brothers and 
sisters. What good was the little book likely to 
do them? They might be curious to know what 
it contained, but how could they find out? We 
know, but we will not tell, until we first say, that 
after the visit of this good old colporteur, very 
strange stories got abroad concerning the people 
of these wilds. “A great reformation is going on 
there,” it was said. Nobody doubted there was 
need enough of one, but their ignorance, and being 
so far out of the way, seemed to make such a thing 
quite helpless. 

At last a clergyman said he would go and see 
for himself how matters were. He arrived in the 
neighbourhood about noon, and word was sent 
over the hills, that he would give an address that 
night in a log-house which had been put up since 
the visit of the old colporteur, for a school. That 
was certainly a sign of improvement. Though the 
notice was short and the night dark, and the people 
had come through the forest, the room was filled, 
and the people listened with still and solemn at- 
tention as to a message from heaven. 

. The minister saw there was a reformation in- 
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deed. Men and women were serious, orderly, and 
prayerful; but Aow had the change come about ? 
They had no ministers, no books, no Sunday 
schools—nothing which we consider so necessary 
to lead us to repentance and to God. Yes, two 
years before some Bible had been left there, and 
there was the fruit! See how God blesses his 
own Word. 

The first person thus impressed for good was 
the father of the eight children to whom the old 
colporteur gave the Testament. But he could 
not read—how did he know what was in it? Let 
us hear what he says. 

“TI can’t read,” said the man, “my wife can’t 
read, but brother Joe’s wife can, and she came 
over to our house, and we got her to read out of 
that little book, and it’s mighty pretty reading. 
I’ve heard reading before, but I never heard any 
reading before that I wanted to hear again. But 
that little book, I do take to mightily. Brother 
Fred’s wife can read too, and we got her to read 
it; and everybody that comes to our house that 
can read, we get them to read out of that little 
book; and I don’t know what it is, but I never 
heard any such reading before. Every time they 
read out of it, it makes me cry, and I can’t help 
atl” 

This poor man improved his opportunities, and 
God poured out his blessing. Himself, his wife, 
his father, his mother, and five brothers and sis- 
ters learnt to love and serve the Saviour. 

When the minister called to see him and spoke 
to him about “ that little book,” he inquired its 
price. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, in reply, “I’ve only half 
enough to pay for it, but I'd give a pound if I had 
it, rather than give it up.” 

“Oh, I did not come to get paid for your 
Testament,” said the minister, “that book was 
given you—the Bible Society gives a great many 
Bibles and Testaments, and what they want is to 
know that people make good use of them.” 

“Well, I declare,” cried the woman, her face 
shining with joy, “we have been troubled about 
it all the morning. We had not money to pay 
for it, I knew, but we could not give it up. 
That’s the little book we are trying to go by now; 
and whenever we get together, the first thing is 
to get out the little book, and we are never tired 
of hearing it.” 

Dear readers, do we, who have Bibles in every 
corner of our houses, prize as they did this book 
—the Book of books ? 


THE DEWDROP. 


A LITTLE dewdrop fell one day 
Upon a small white rose, 

And as within her leaves it lay, 
In exquisite repose, . 

It presently began to sigh, 

And say, “ How little use am I!” 
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* Some passing beauty, that is all 
The talent I possess ; 
I cannot answer sorrow’s call, 
Nor mortal ills redress.” 
Just then a fair young girl drew near, 
Whose eyes were dim with many a tear. 


Her pallid features told that grief 
Her early lot had been ; 
And though her trial was but brief, 
Its stroke was, oh so keen! 
Time had not healed the anguished smart, 
Nor brought back comfort to her heart. 


But as she gazed upon the flower 
All murmuring thoughts were husht ; 


“Oh Lord,” she said, “thy loving power, 


From henceforth I will trust ; 
This delicate sweet flower I see 
Its burden has as well as me. 


** And though its petals seem to bow 
Beneath its sparkling guest, 

Yet does this drop the flow’ret’s brow 
With newer charms invest ; 

And she will gain refreshment too, 

From this bright little drop of dew. 


So shall the burden which I bear 
Rich graces shower on me, 

And as a lovely gem to wear, 
Shall mine affliction be ; 

For lit by sunshine from above, 

It does but show my father’s love.” 


She plucked the flower; her hasty grasp 
The trembling dewdrop shook, 

Unloosed it from the rosebud’s clasp, 
And flung it in the brook ; 

Where for a time it felt how strange, 

And how unpleasant was the change. 


It could not keep itself apart 
From its associates ; 80, 
It mingled with a willing heart, 
In their impetuous flow, 
And helped to make the meadows greer, 
Which merrily they rolled between. 


And soon the dewdrop’s gentle voice 
Blent with the river’s mill; 

Its work but made it to rejoice, 
As all right labour will! 

And very brilliant was its gleam 

As noon's effulgence touched the stream! 


On, on it went; a wider course 
Was opened to it then ; 
And it became a richer source 
Of blessing unto men ; 
Until it helped to bear along 
A home-bound vessel, large and strong! 


My reader, are you young and fair, 
ith pleasant gifts endowed ? 
Shine not for self{—your blessings share 
With lone ones in the crowd ; 
Look out for sorrowing hearts that need 
A cheering word, or kindly deed. 
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Nor say, dear friend, “‘ What use am I, 
Poor, feeble and unknown ?”’ 

That each may aid, if each will try, 
Has not the dewdrop shown P 

If such a tiny thing could do 

Some good to others—may not you ? 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


SLEEP or Prants.—While the leaves of plants 
are in general industriously and incessantly at work, 
it must not be forgotten that some go regularly to 
rest, and sleep so profoundly that in a clover-field 
not a leaf opens until after sunrise, and others 
in South America are universally known as the 
“ sleepers.” Most mimosas fold up their delicate 
feathery leaves as night approaches, and when the 
sun rises once more, the little sleeping ones unfold 
again, slowly, and, as it were, reluctant, like some 
of us, to begin their work anew. It has even been 
observed that these so-called sensitive plants, when 
wounded or otherwise suffering, cannot sleep, but 
keep their leaves open and erect all night long, un- 
til they perish. Other plants close their leaves 
during the day, and awake from their slumb>rs at 
night, while a few even droop and clasp the stem, 
as if seeking support in its strength, whenever the 
sky is overcast and a storm is threatening. This 
peculiar faculty of sleep stands in immediate con- 
nection with the general power of certain leaves to 
move, either upon coming in contact with other 
bodies, or, apparently, in spontaneous motion. All 
the above-mentioned mimosas fold up their leaves 
when merely touched; first one little leaflet will be 
closed, then another, until the whole leaf proper, 
with its delicate footstalk, droops down and clasps 
the stem of the parent. If the plant be very irri- 
table—and nervousness is here found to be in pro- 
portion to good health—the other leaves will follow 
the example, until the whole little plant looks as if 
it were asleep. 


WHEN A Day BeEains.—Most of the nations of 
Europe begin to count the hours from midnight, 
but this plan was not adopted by men in the early 
ages of the world, and is not used now by full three- 
fourths of the nations of the earth. Some of the 
most ancient nations of the world, as the Babylo- 
nians, Persians, and Hindoos, began the day with 
the rising of the sun, as do the Greeks of the pre- 
sent day. The Jews and the ancient Greeks looked 
upon sunset as the commencement of the day. The 
Egyptian day began at noon. This mode of reckon- 
ing is still observed by astronomers, because the 
particular instant of time called noon can be ascer- 
tained more nicely than any other part of the day. 
The Mohammedans begin their day at twilight. 


CLOTHES ON FirRE.—Flame moves upwards; 
therefore, if a woman’s clothes catch fire, she should 
instantly throw herself on the floor and roll round. 
If there be at hand a carpet, rug, blanket, or any 
thing which she can wrap round herself, she should 
immediately press it around her and roll on the floor. 
Avvid rushing out at the door, for the air gives great 
power to the flames. 


Wary THE NETTLE STINGS.—The sting is not like 
& pin or needle, solid throughout; but is hollow at 


the centre and perforated at the point. When touched 
it isnot only sharp enough to pierce the skin, but is 
also so constructed as to eject a particle of poisonous 
fluid into the wound it makes, and this is the source 
of the pain which follows. It is said that, ifthe part 
affected is rabbed with balm, rosemary, mint, or any 
other aromatic herb, the smart will at once cease. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Many of our readers are kindly and zealously 
trying to increase the sale of “SUNSHINE.” This 
is quite necessary, since only a very large sale can 
enable us to maintain this magazine. We hope, 
dear reader, if you have not yet tried to gain sub- 
scribers for us, that you will at once set to work. 
You are not too young to be of service. A city 
missionary tells us that his little daughter went, 
with some canvassing bills in her hands, to her 
neighbours, and asked them to become subscribers. 
She said, if they would take in “SUNSHINE,” she 
would bring it to them every month. Who could 
refuse to let “SUNSHINE” come in? In the course 
of a week or two she has obtained twenty-four sub- 
scribers. If each of our readers would imitate her, 
we should have a greatly increased circulation. 

And you need not have the trouble of taking the 
magazines every month to the new subscribers, un- 
less you prefer doing so. If there is a bookseller 
near you, and if you give bim the names of the 
subscribers, he would undertake to send them to 
their houses on the first of every month. If you 
are not near a bookseller of course you will have to 
supply them, but we should prefer the bookseller’s 
doing so, because then you will have time to get 
more subscribers. 

Whenever you pass a bookshop and do not see 
“SUNSHINE” in the window, please to go inside and 
ask them if they sell “ Sunsuine.”’ If they do not, 

ou can express your surprise at their not having it. 
you would like to leave a copy with them, we 
will send you No. 1 and some canvassing bills. 
Also, if you would like to present a copy to your 
teacher at school, you shall have one for that 
purpose. 
o you know how to make application for these P 
This is tie address, write it plainly on your letter, 
and take care to put your own address inside :— 
“The Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, Stockwell, 
London, 8.” 


PostaGE.—Five copies of “ SUNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can sixty Canvassing 
Bills. one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 


Reprints.— Several numbers have been re 
printed, and as the magazine is stereotyped every 
month, it will always be obtainable. Booksellers im 
the country can always get it. 


Letrers, Books FoR REVIEW, E?C.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according to the above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent ta 
letters when necessary. 
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[CHARLIE ASSISTING THE OLD FRUIT WOMAN. ] 


DORA SELWYN; 


OR, SUNBEAMS AT HOME. 


By the Author of “ MrnnIz SUTHERLAND,” 
“Cousin Eprtu,” etc. 


Cuarrrr XXIII.—Mr. Howarp sHows HIS 
PENETRATION. 


Dora and her cousin called as they returned 
home upon Mrs, Howard, Ruth had s message 


to deliver to her from her grandmamma. They 
rang the bell at the gate leading to a very pretty 
little cottage, half hidden amongst the trees; and 
were shown by a staid, middle-aged servant into a 
bright, cheerful drawing-room, which opened by 
French windows into both the back and front 
gardens. 

It was just the sort of room, dear reader, 
which J like. It was light, airy, pleasant; simply 
but tastefully furnished, and not zo orderly in its 
appearance. Will that suit you? You rather 
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demur, perhaps, to the last clause of my sentence, 
and I muet allow that it is scarcely in harmony 
with the maxims of ‘‘ Theresa Tidy,” that used 
to be so much in vogue; yet I do not well know 
how to alter it, because it just expresses my real 
opinion on the subject. 

I have such a dislike to those very, very formal 
looking apartments, where every article is ranged 
with almost mathematical precision; and you 
hardly venture to move a chair out of ita place 
for fear of disturbing the general effect. It gives 
me quite a chill when I go into them, and makes 
me feel afraid to open my lips lest I should not 
speak with that correctness and propriety which is 
so painfully suggested by the surrounding state of 
things. 

Well, right or wrong, dear reader, such are 
my feelings, and such I imagine were also Mrs. 
Howard’s, for her room had that comfortable, easy, 
make-yourself-at-home look, which I, for one, so 
thoroughly appreciate. You could take a seat in 
it so restfully ; you had not to consider whether 
you might put your bag down here, or lay your 
parasol down there without giving offence; and 
you saw by the opened workbox, the half-closed 
volume, and by one or two things left carelessly 
on the table, that it was a room in which people 
actually lived and enjoyed themselves. 

Mr. Howard and his wife were walking round 
their large, well kept-garden, but they came in 
immediately to receive their young visitors. There 
was as little stiffness and formality about them as 
there was about their dwelling. Mr. Howard’s 
frank, cordial manner fully justified Charlie’s en- 
comium of him; and Mrs. Howard was as un- 
assuming as she was gentle and good. Charlie 
had not drawn her portrait fairly. She was very 
quiet and even pensive, but her fair, delicate 
features, and amiable expression of countenance, 
did not convey the idea of anything dreamy and 
lack-a-daisical, She was not a sunbeam like our 
little friend Dora, but she was a flower that filled 
home with fragrance. Dora liked her very much. 
So did most persons who knew her. 

While Ruth was repeating to Mrs. Howard 
the message with which Mrs. Selwyn had entrusted 
her, Mr. Howard was talking to Dora about her 
old friend Dr. Gray. Dora learnt that Mr. 
Howard and Dr. Gray had been playfellows when 
boys, and that they had always kept up their in- 
tercourse from that time. ‘ We do not meet so 
frequently as I could wish,” said Mr. Howard, 
“for we are both so much engaged with home 
duties; and though Dr. Gray often runs up to 
town, he is in such a bustle that I seldom see him 
for more than an hour or so.” 

Dora wondered to herself how Dr. Gray would 
look if he were in a bustle. So calm, 80 collected, 
so perfectly self-possessed, he had always seemed 
to her, that the idea of his ever being in a “ hurry” 
was strange. 

She was glad that Mr. Howard knew him so 
well, because the acquaintance made a pleasant 


link between Mr. Howard and herself. For Dora 
was very partial to Dr. Gray. Clever as he was, 
and though tome called him proud and reserved, 
Dora had ever found him kind and considerate, 
and ready to take an interest in her little childish 

So Dora listened with pleased attention to all 
that Mr. Howard had to say about their old friend. 
And as Ruth, in the midst of her own conversation 
with Mrs. Howard, heard snatches of her cousin’s 
easy, unconstrained remarks, she wished she could 
resemble her in this respect, and she was more 
vexed than ever with her own shyness and timidity. 

The conversation then became more general 
for a few minutes; and after that the cousins ac- 
cidentally changed places; for Dora was invited 
by Mrs. Howard into the dining-room to look at 
an old likeness of Dr. Gray, at which Ruth had 
looked so often that she had no excuse for follow- 
ing her. She was therefore obliged to remain, and 
talk to Mr. Howard. Poor Ruth! she was so 
bashful, that even this was a trouble to her! 

Do not laugh at her, dear reader. You may 
pity her if you will, but bear with her kindly and 
tenderly. Be thankful that a happier tempera- 
ment has saved you from the many little annoy- 
ances which Ruth experienced; and when you 
come in contact with characters like hers, strive 
to follow out this loving injunction of St. Paul’s, 
“We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 

And you, my dear, shy reader, who find in 
Ruth a counterpart of yourself, be comforted by 
the thought that there are others quite as ner- 
vously sensitive as you are. For it zs a comfort 
to feel that we are not alone in the world, but 
that somebody shares similar trials, and struggles 
against the same foolish fears. So cheer up, dear 
friend, and try to improve yourself. 

Yes! it is possible to do that—possible for 
every one—possible for you. Your natural dis- 
position cannot be eradicated, but it may be 
mended and modified. You may gain more 
courage and become less diffident. You may 
lose some of your self-consciousness in self-forget- 
fulness. You may get rid of many morbid feel- 
ings by acquiring true humility. Be hopeful, 
patient, and persevering. No one can tell, until 
she has tried, the progress which may be made in 
self-discipline. 

But we must return to Ruth. With “Dora” 
for her theme, Ruth managed better than usual 
in conversing with Mr. Howard. And when this 
subject was exhausted, Mr. Howard immediately 
turned to another. 

‘* How do you like the story of Alice Mortimer, 
in the Evergreen?” he said, as he took up the 
magazine from the table, and twirled it about in 
his fingers. 

It did not seem a very alarming question, yet 
it made Ruth colour very much. [ will tell you 
why. She had not borrowed Mr. Howard’s copy 
of the magazine, because, as she herself informed 
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you in our fourth number, she wished to avoid 
giving him any opinion of its contents. And she 
was sure from one or two little incidents which 
need not be named, that he was aware of her not 
having hadit. Yet he seemed to take it for granted 
that she had read the magazine. Nor was he 
mistaken, for Ruth had obtained the one belong- 
ing to Miss Evelyn; and it was at that very 
moment in Dora’s bag on its way back to its 
owner. Still, Mr. Howard’s eyes, quick and pene- 
trating as they were, could not posstbly have seen 
the inside of Dora’s bag! 

Ruth was puzzled and a little bit annoyed, for 
her plan had failed after all! And as she looked 
up hastily at Mr. Howard, she fancied she saw an 
amused smile just vanishing from his face. She 
felt, that in some way, he knew more than she 
wished him to know; and this feeling made the 
bright colour rush into her cheeks. 

How tiresome it is to blush so quickly when 
thore appears no cause for it, and when you would 
so much rather not do so! 

Mr. Howard did not tell Ruth, but told ime, 
dear reader, that he happened to call the day be- 
fore on Miss Evelyn; and that they spoke about 
the new magazine which was making such a stir 
in the world; just as you might speak to each 
other, you know, about our SuUNSHINE.. Miss 
Evelyn looked round for hers, in order to point 
out something in it to Mr. Howard. She could 
not find it. “Oh, I had forgotten,” she said, 
“ that I lent it to Ruth Anderson last week; she 
was 80 very anxious to read it.” 

Why then bad not Ruth accepted his offer? 
This was naturally Mr. Howard’s first thought. 
Being an excellent judge of character, he was not 
long in guessing the reason of Ruth’s hesitating 
refusal to borrow his magazine. And I think he 
was mischievous enough to enjoy the surprise 
which he saw his present inquiry gave to Ruth. 

Ruth perceived that her best, and, indeed, 

only way, was simply to answer Mr. Howard’s 
question. 
_ Therefore she said after a slight pause, “ Oh, 
I liked the story very much indeed., Alice is 
such a sweet, loveable person; and she did so 
much good without making any noise or fuss 
about it. It must be a true account of some one’s 
life, Iam sure. What did you think of it, Mr. 
Howard ?” 

Was not this a long speech for Ruth? She 
was gradually acquiring more confidence through 
her association with Dora. 

“IT thought of you when [I read it, Ruth,” 
was Mr. Howard’s reply. 

** Of me ?” said Ruth, in astonishment, ‘ but 
I am not like Alice.” 

“* Yes, in some points, Ruth. Your natural dis- 
position a good deal resembles hers. And it fitted 
her, as you will find, if you carefully examine her 
history, for being useful in a particular way. A 
bright cheerful character throwssunshineall around 
it ; but one like yoursand Alice’sis perhaps better 
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qualified to understand, and sympathize with, the 
difficulties and the perplexing thoughts which 
others besides yourself have to contend with.” 

This was a new ideato Ruth. It was a gleam 
of light peeping through her clouded sky. She 
felt gladdened to think that she could be of some 
use in the world. She could never diffuse “ sun- 
shine,” as Dora did, but might she not resemble 
the “ dew-drop,” in its soft, soothing, refreshing 
mission P 

Ruth was sorry that the return of Mrs. Howard 
and Dora interrupted this conversation. But 
Mr. Howard knew that he had said cnough at 
once on the subject. He had dropped a tiny seed 
into Ruth’s mind which germinated there, and in 
after days brought forth much fruit. 

How thankful I shall be, my reader, if it should 
be the same in yours! If you would regard your 
own peculiar disposition, and your past experience, 
as talents to be employed for the good of other 
people! You can try to guard them against the 
mistakes into which you have fallen. You can 
help them in those temptutions which you have 
felt, and have overcome. You can enter into 
sorrows at which some would smile, but which you 
yourself have passed through, and of which you 
therefore know the bitterness. Will you do this? 
When you see a weary fellow-traveller behind 
you, stumbling just where you stumbled, and 
drooping exactly where your steps faltered, will 
you stop and tell him how you got right again ? 
will you point out to him the green pasture in 
which you found rest and strength ? 

‘What a bright, happy-looking girl Dora 
Selwyn is!” said Mrs. Howard to her husband, as 
the cousins were walking away from the cottage. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Howard, “she will do 
Ruth a great deal of good; in fact she is already 
doing it. Ruth was much less reserved this morn- 
ing than she usually is with me. I hope Dora’s 
sunny influence will counteract some of her cousin’s 
morbid feelings. 


CHaPpTer XXIV.—SPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
Boys. 


Mr. Howarp’s hope respecting Dora and her 
cousin was gradually realized. Ruth became 
more cheerful, and less discomposed about trifles. 
How could she be dull and mopish long together, 
when she had such a lively, energetic little com- 
panion beside her? It is a great blessing to have 
a good, uniform flow of spirits; and next to en- 
joying that blessing ourselves, is the benefit of 
living with some one who is in possession of it. 
Thus Ruth gained constant good from Dora’s 
unconscious influence. 

So did Charlie. Heedless and nonsensical as 
he generally appeared, he was more thoughtful 
and observant than most persons supposed. He 
was very sharp in discovering inconsistencies, and 
in finding out the weak side of any person’s 
character. He was fond of his sister, and kind 
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toher. But Ruth’s quiet habits, and fretful, de- 
sponding ways, prevented their agreeing so well 
as he and Dora did. 

Dora’s good temper and buoyant disposition 
just suited him. She laughed at his jokes, and 
did not mind his attempts at teazing; and she 
was generally ready to walk or play with him 
when he wanted her, while Ruth seldom obliged 
him if it was in the least inconvenient to herself, 
and always magnified her good deeds to their 
utmost extent. 

Yet Dora spoke more plainly to her cousin, 
when she thought him in the wrong, than Ruth 
ever did. She spoke kindly, it is true—Dora 
could hardly speak otherwise—but she was too 
truthful to keep back an earnest reproof simply 
because he might not like it. 

Charlie learnt from Dora that we ought to 
have right principles about dtéle things. I do 
not say that he always acted this out in his daily 
life, but he certainly sometimes endeavoured to 
do so; and his conscience was not easy when he 
neglected his duty. Schoolboy morality is not 
always very nice or accurate; and Charlie and 
the other boys often indulged in practices, of 
which Dora decidedly disapproved when they 
were described to her. Charlie tried in vain to 
argue her out of her opinion. 

‘Yes, Dora,” he said to her one day, “ your 
ideas are very good for girls, but it is utterly im- 
possible for boys to be guided by them. You 
don’t know anything about boys’ schools, Dora.” 

“ Only what you tell me, Charlie. But right 
is right, and wrong is wrong anywhere and every- 
where.” 

“Tf you were a boy, Dora, you would not say 
so; you would understand things better.” 

‘But that would not make me think differ- 
ently about them, Charlie. Cheating is cheating, 
whoever does it, and whether it is about lessons 
or money.” 

“Cheating! Well, I never heard such strong 
expressions! To get a poor fellow out of trouble 
bout his sums or his exercises, and then to be 
told in return for such kindness that one is a 
cheat !” 

Dora might have said that it was not real 
kindness to hinder a pupil’s improvement, by 
doing his proper work for him. She did not 
think of that, and simply kept to her one point. 

“IT did not say you were a cheat, Charlie; 
but are you not helping to deceive when you do a 
boy’s lessons for him, and allow him to pass off 
your doings as his own? It does not seem 
honourable on either side to me.” 

‘* What a selfish, disobliging fellow you would 
be, Dora! So long as you could manage comfort- 
ably for yourself, you would not care what be- 
came of anybody else. It is best not to stick up 
for being so extra good, if that is what it comes 
to.” 

“But it need not come to that,” said Dora, 
earnestly, ‘I would do all I possibly could for 


any of my schoolfcllows, only I must be honest 
and straightforward. If a boy did not know how 
to do his sums or his exercise, I would show bim 
the correct way, and explain whatever was difficult 
to him; but I would not write his exercise or 
work out his sum for him, and then let him copy 
it, and take it up to the master as if he had really 
done it himself.” 

‘What a capital lawyer you would make!” 
said Charlie, laughing. ‘I may as well give over 
at once, for I see you are bent upon having the 
last word! It is really of no use to talk to girls 
about boys’ schools.” 

Stay, Master Charlie, it was of some use, 
though you did turn away from your cousin with 
an air of such superior wisdom ; for did you not 
from that time refuse to compose Robert Lin- 
coln’s historical exercise for him? and did you 
not tell Henry Stevens, who was too lazy to take 
the trouble to do his own sums, that he could no 
longer have the loan of the key which you had to 
his ciphering-book? And you were not to be 
persuaded to alter your mind either, although 
Henry called you all sorts of hard names, and 
Robert said he would never give you any more 
fruit out of their orchard. You did not think 
about * Dora” at those moments; I am not sure 
whether you did not tuke to yourself all the 
credit of your open and upright conduct; but, 
nevertheless, J know that it was your little cousin's 
representations which induced you to act thus 
towards your schoolfellows. 

Ah, girls! you little imagine how much in- 
fluence for good it is in your power to exert over 
your brothers! A loving, faithful, wise-minded 
sister has often saved a boy from ruin, and 
ee him to do that which is noble and 
rig it. 

But while Charlie would not, in future, lend 
a helping hand to deceive, he did not on that 
account becom “a selfish and disagreeable fel- 
low,” as he had warned Dora she would be if she 
were in his place. Attention to one duty is likely 
to lead us to be all the more regardful of others. 
And Chaglie proved, in many ways, to his com- 
panions that he was really kind and good-natured. 

Even about the sums and exercises, he followed 
Dora’s advice, and gave Robert and Henry all 
the assistance that he honourably could. Robert 
Lincoln was very slow at composition, and he 
made terrible blunders as well. Charlie offered 
to be his teacher in that study. He said that if 
Robert would meet him one evening in the week, 
he would go over the subject with him, help him 
to understand it, and tell him some rules by the 
use of which he might get on more easily. Was 
not that better as well as more truthful than 
writing it all for him P 

Charlie did not lose his popularity at school, 
at least not with any one whose favour was worth 
having, through his strictness in these little 
matters. The boys only respected him the more, 
and put increased confidence in him. For they 
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considered that a schoolfellow who would not 
deceive his master would be true and fair-dealing 
towards them, And they were perfectly right in 
thinking 80. 


CHarTrErR XXV.—CHARLIE ILLUSTRATES THE 
ForcE OF A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


THE sunshine, as Dora told Charlie, “goes 
wherever it is wanted.” And as Ruth discovered 
in their mecting with little Bessy’s mother, its 
rays fall quite as pleasantly upon a cottage as 
upon &@ mansion; upon & poor woman as upon & 
rich lady. 

Charlie, too, had in some way found this out. 
And the force of example I suppose made him 
act a little after the same fashion. 

He was going to school one morning when he 
saw that a poor woman’s fruit-stall had just been 
upset in the street. A rude, ragged boy had 
purposely knocked it over, and then he ran away 
as fast as he could, chuckling with delight at the 
mischief he had done. It was the same boy that 
ran off with Bessy’s basket. 

The old apple-vendor did not need this small 
addition to her daily troubles. She led ao hard 
life, poor woman, for she had acrippled child and 
sickly husband at home to provide for, and she 
herself suffered very much from rheumatism. 
She could not walk, or bend, without difficulty. 
It was with a sadder heart than usual that she 
had come to her post that morning, for her wants 
were many, and her purse was empty. And just 
as she had nicely arranged her little stall, this 
disaster had happened. It seemed to her as if 
everything went against her. 

She did not know how to pick up her fruit, 
for it was painful to her to stoop; and some of it 
she feared would be lost before she could get it 
back again. 

Charlie was in a hurry, for he was rather late 
for school. But he could not pass by unmoved 
by the poor woman’s misfortune. Once he might 
not havi concerned himself about such an un- 
dignified person as the seller of pennyworths of 
fruit ; or, in a thoughtless spirit, he might have 
amased himself by watching the apples rolling 
in such comical haste one after the other; but 
Charlie was improving, dear reader, as I hope you 
and I are doing. He had caught some of Dora’s 
gentle consideration for other people. And he 
stopped now and bestowed his kindly aid upon 
the poor woman by gathering her fruit from the 
ground. She was very grateful indeed for his 
assistance. 

“There, you have not lost one!” he said, as 
he replaced the last straggler on the board ; “and 
now, instead of tumbling them on the ground, 

ou mist make them tumble into folks’ pockets. 
Let me have the first pennyworth, and then that 
will bring you good custom for the rest of the 
day!” 


His brisk tones and cheery smile, chased a 
little of the gloom from the poor woman’s brow. 


She felt as if she really should get on better — 


afterwards. It is astonishing what a few kind 
words will often do in lightening another's burden. 

The weather was very dull that morning ; yet 
some gleams of “sunshine” fell on those rosy- 
cheeked apples and ripe-looking pears, only the 
strange part of it was that nobody but the old 
fruit-woman could see them ! 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powe tt.” 


CHarrre XIII.—CuHartts IX. 


Cuartes IX. was only eleven years of age when 
his brother’s crown devolved fpon him. France 
was in a lamentable state; and though the 
virtuous Chancellor de ]’Hopital exhorted all 
parties to forbearance and love of their country, 
ee was the principle that governed nearly 
The queen mother, Catherine de Medici, to 
gain more power, made friends with the Hugucnots, 
and appeared ready to hear, at least, what they 
had to say for their way of thinking. A conference 
was held, called the Colloquy, at Poissey. There 
each party had liberty to express their opinions. 
No good was done by it, however, and a civil war 
soon broke out. The Prince of Condé seized Or- 
leans, and his followers obtained possession of many 
other towns. This was the beginning of those 
dreadful wars which for so many years raged 
in France. Queen Catherine urged them on, 
watched the siege of Rouen, and when begged not 
to expose herself to danger, said, with a laugh, 
that she had as much courage, though not as much 
strength, as any soldier of them all. 

The Huguenots were very strict in their reli- 
gious observances, and had prayers morning and 
evening in their camps. At one time it appeared 
that they would be the winning party; on which 
the queen mother lightly said, ‘“ Well, then, we 
shall have to say our prayersin French.” Charles 
IX. had scarcely a chance of being a good king, 
brought up by such a mother. 

The battle of Dreux was fought on the 19th 
of December, 1562. On the morning before the 
battle, as the Prince of Condé was crossing a 
rivulet, an old woman stepped into the water after 
him, caught him by the boot, and exclaimed, 
*“Go on, prince! Much wilt thou suffer, but 
God is with thee!” This struck him very much: 
he thanked her, and begged her prayers. 

In the battle, which was a very dreadful one, 
Condé was taken prisoner, and carried to the tent 
of his enemy, the Duke of Guise, who was polite 
enough to share his supper with him, and give 
him half his bed. How different their thoughts 
must have been, as they lay side by side! 
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Catherine now began to fear that the Duke of 
Guise would have everything his own way; but 
his death was athand. On the evening of February 
the 18th, as he was returning to his tent, he 
was wounded in the right shoulder by three 
pistol bullets. Recovering himself, he said, “‘ They 
have long owed me this, but I think it will be 
nothing.” The wounds proved fatal, however, 
and he died at the age of forty-four, to the great 
regret of the Catholic party. 

The Prince of Condé now resolved on peace 
at all events; and it was concluded by the treaty of 
Amboise. Charles IX., at fourteen years old, was 
declared of age. This was through the manage- 
ment of Catherine de Medici, who wished no one 
to rule him but herself. One after another, all 
the promises that had been made the Huguenots 
were broken; and it was whispered that Condé 
and the Admiral de Coligny would soon be put 
to death, and the treaty broken. 

The Huguenots, therefore, thought it needful 
for their own safety to take up arms; the king 
and queen-mother fell in with them on their road 
to Paris, some fighting ensued, and the young 
king fled through bye-roads with two hundred of 
his men in terror for his life. The Huguenots had 
taken a very false step in arming before the treaty 
was actually broken by the Catholics, and they 
were immediately accused of treason. Charles 
never forgot his fright, and eventually revenged 
himeelf terribly on them. 

War now raged again. In the battle of St. 
Denis, the Constable de Montmorenci, a fine old 
man of eighty, was slain. He was the Huguenots’ 
enemy, but more honourable than most of his 
party. His office was to convey the sword of 
state; and, on his death, the office was not filled 
up, Charles IX. saying, ‘* Young as I am, I am 
strong enough to carry my own sword.” 

After the battle of St. Denis, peace was made 
with the Huguenots, but war soon broke out again. 
At the battle of Jarnore, the Catholics were four 
times as many as the Huguenots, who fought with 
desperate courage, but were defeated; and the 
Prince of Condé was killed. The good and brave 
Admiral de Coligny then became their leader. 

Peace was again made, and Coligny was sent 
for to Court. The young king received him with 
apparent kindness, but the queen-mother was 
planning hisruin. To deceive the Huguenots, she 
proposed a marriage between her daughter Mar- 
guerite and Henry, Prince of Bearn, and invited 
his mother, Jeanne d’Albert, Queen of Navarre, 
to Court. This lady was one of the most remark- 
able women of her time, good, pious, and full of 
energy. Charles received her with great seeming 
affection, but afterwards said to his mother, “ How 
well I acted my part!” 

Preparations were made for the wedding, and 


‘¢ All went merry as a marriage bell,” 
‘when the Queen of Navarre died suddenly; and, 
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there was too much reason to think, by poison! 
A little before her death, she wrote to the Prince 
of Bearn, who had not yet arrived at Court, and 
said, ‘My son, you will find that their great en- 
deavour is to separate you from me and from God, 
and this letter will show you the anxiety I have 
on your account. Pray earnestly to God, whose 
assistance you need at all times, but especially at 
present.” She added in a postscript, “I have 
just had an opportunity, at last, of speaking 
privately to the young princess, and I fear that 
all that has been said about her partiality for our 
faith has only been to entrap us.” 

On her death-bed, she exhorted him to be 
faithful to his religion, good to his people, and 
kind to his sister. Henry, on his mother’s death, 
became king of Navarre, and the chief hope of 
the Huguenots. His marriage was fixed for the 
middle of August ; and Coligny was invited to be 
present. 

Many things made the Huguenots suspect that 
mischief was intended them. An order was issued 
in Paris, commanding every stranger, on pain of 
death, to leave the city on a fixed day, unless he 
could prove he had necessary business, or belonged 
to some one at Court. Extraordinary pains were 
taken to let every one know this order, which was 
proclaimed three days running by sound of 
trumpet. The king’s body-guard also was in- 
creased by the addition of four thousand men. 
Coligny had many warnings not to go to Panis, 
but he did not think it right to regard them. 

The young king of Navarre reached Pars 
about the same time as Coligny, and the marriage 
was celebrated on the 18th of August, but the 
Princess Marguerite showed great dislike to it. 
On the following Friday, Coligny was shot as he 
was passing through the streets, but without any 


| change of countenance he pointed to the house 


from whence the shots had been fired, desired the 
king might be informed of it, and quietly walked 
home. One bullet had buried itself in his left 
arm; another had shattered one of his fingers, 
without completely tearing it off. A clumsy 
surgeon used his scissors three times before he 
separated it from the hand, but Coligny did not 
make the slightest exclamation of pain. 

his arm was being probed for the bullet, he mur 
mured, ‘“* My God, abandon me not in this time 
of trouble ;” and desired that a hundred pieces 
of gdid should be given to the poor. 

Two days afterwards, he was pronounced out 
of danger; but a greater danger was at hand. 
The plot which the queen-mother had so long 
been planning, was fixed for the night of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Day had not yet broken, when the people of 
Paris were awakened by the loud ringing of the 
alarm-bells of St. Germain. Many of the Hugue- 
nots arose and went out to inquire the cause; 
some received false answers, others were answered 
with blows. The wounded admiral was roused by 
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the noise, and, rising from his bed, he leant 
against the wall and began to pray. <A servant, 
alarmed by a loud knocking at the gates, went 
down with the keys; he was struck down by the 
armed men who rushed in. Coligny, who heard 
them tramping up the stairs, awaited them with 
calmness ; and when they asked him if he were the 
admiral, he acknowledged it, adding, “ Young 
man, you ought to respect my gray hairs.” The 
assassin ran him through the body, then cut off his 
head and carried it to thequeen-mother. Mcan- 
time, a general slaughter of the Huguenots ensued, 
the king assisting at it by firing at them from his 
window. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is too dread- 
ful for me to dwell on it to you. Though Charles 
IX. was led by his bad mother to take part in 
it, he could never afterwards get it out of his head. 
He died in 1574, aged twenty-four, after reigning 
thirteen years. His sufferings were great ; aud he 
was heard to exclaim, ‘“* What evil advice I have 
followed! What will become of me?” 


LITTLE THINGS. 


ONE morning a little bird was perched on the 
bough of an apple-tree, looking very sad and dis- 
contented. ‘What is the matter?” said an old 
w, as ho alighted on the next branch, “‘ how 

um you look, neighbour, and how silent you are! 

y don’t you sing, and help to make the place 
more cheerful?” 

“ Yes, I would,” twittered the other, sorrow- 
fully, if I had a voice like a nightingale or the 
lark. But what is my poor little chirp worth? 
It will never make any sensation in the world; it 
will never draw listening crowds to hear it. If I 
could charm all the woods by my melodious notes, 
how thankful I should be; but I can accomplish 
so little, that I may just as well keep my mouth 
shut, and be quiet.” 

‘Wrong, wrong, quite wrong!” said the spar- 
row, with a significant shake of his head, ‘‘ don’t 
you know that it is our duty to do what we can? 
and that little deeds, as well as great deeds, help 
to make others better and happier? Your song 
is not very remarkable, I allow : but it might have 
done me good just now; for I felt very dull when 
I set out to-day, and longed to catch the sound of 
something inspiriting. So you see you have lost 
one opportunity of usefulness already? A small 
one, Aid you say? Yes, but then life in general 
is made up of small things. Drops make the ocean ; 
leaves clothe the forest ; rays form the sunshine. 
Your note is needed as well as others in the great 
chorus of song; and it may be of more use than 
you think for. 

* Come, rouse yourself, little neighbour; and 
if you cannot do what you would, do what you 
can.” : 

The sparrow’s lesson was not in vain. The 


silent little one cleared its throat, and warbled 
forth so loudly and sweetly that it struck a key- 
note for all the birds around, and soon the air 
rung with their melody. The labourer was glad- 
dened as he went to his work ; the milkmaid, with 
her pail on her head, stood to listen ; and the sick 
child who lived in the cottage close to the apple- 
tree brightened up amazingly as the bird’s tiny 
notes came softly into her room, and cheered its 
loneliness. 

Now, dear reader, the advice of that kuow- 
ing little sparrow was meant to be “a word 
in season” for you. You wonder how he could 
talk so well and so wisely! Never mind how he 
gained his wisdom, but just try and put it into 
practice for yourself. 

I want you to consider what you are doing 
day by day, in little ways, and in little things, for 
the help and comfort of others. I want you to 
feel like the celebrated Henry Martyn, who after 
such a simple act as the carrying a bunch of grapes 
to relieve the burning throat of a dying sailor, 
exclaimed, “ How great is the luxury of doing 


: | good!” 


A poor man in returning home from work, 
stooped and picked up a stone that lay in the way 
of passing wheels, and cast it out of the road. 
That stone might have been struck by somebody’s 
wheel to the discomfort of the traveller and the 
injury of his vehicle. It was kind and thought- 
ful to remove it. Cannot you do as much as 
that? 

It is impossible to tell the good which may 
spring from most trifling causes. 

The great Dr. Doddridge was one day walking 
in the country, in a very depressed state of mind. 
Heo felt as if he could no longer bear up under the 
troubles that surrounded him. As he walked 
mournfully on, he heard through an open cottage- 
door a childish voice repeating these words, “ As 
thy days so shall thy strength be.” The effect 
upon him he says was indescribable; it was like 
life from the dead ! 

Might not you remind some weary and dis- 
congolate heart of such an invigorating promise 
as this P 

A woman who by her bad conduct had lost all 
her friends, became so wretched, that she went 
out one morning with tho resolve to throw herself 
into the river, and thus end her miserable life. 
She had just turned the corner of the street, wher. 
a Christian lady passed her, and said to her 
kindly, ‘“‘Good morning, Mary; how are you 
to-day?” Those few words changed the whole 
eurrent of that woman’s feelings. ‘Somebody 
cares for me after all!” she said to herself, “TI 
will take heart once more, and try whether things 
will mend.” She went home, became from that 
time an altered character, and lived to be a blessing 
to others. 

What a little thing that lady’s common salu- 
tation seemed! And yet how much good came 
from it. 


GIPSIES AT HOME. 


Sab ean hate Hie., 
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GIPSIES AT HOME. 


Epprrm@ Forest, or “The Forest,” as the Lon- 
doners call it, is a large tract of land in Essex, 
reaching from Stratford to Epping, or even beyond 
thet town. It is, however, not so much of a 
forest as it once was, for patches of houses are 
constantly springing up in every part, and these 
building encroachments will, we fear, gradually 
destroy its sylvan character. 

‘The scenery is very beautiful ; and from some 
of the higher parts you may easily discern the wind- 
ing of the Thames, the Kent hills, and the Crystal 
Palace. The forest is, therefore, a very favourite 
resqrt of pleasure-seekers, and during the summer 
both vans and railway bring thousands of old and 

oung to enjoy refreshing country walks, and de- 
ightful pic-nics in out-of-the-way nooks, under the 
shade of spreading trees. 

Here also you may meet the gipsies. They find 
too plentiful a harvest among the crowds of visitors, 
by fortune-telling, and by providing low games of 
chance. What a strange, isolated race is that of 
the gipsies! Wandering, homeless, uncared for, 
they have remained a species of outlaw from the 
inclosure of British civilization. 

Some years ago, Mr. Crabb, of Southampton, 
worked zealously on their behalf, and his noble 
efforts were largely blessed. He had few to help 
him, but God smiled upon him. Since his death, 
little has been done for these despised wanderers. 

In the “ Forest,” however, some efforts have 
been made for their evangelization. A Gipsies’ 
Missionary Station has been erected, where service 
is held on Sunday for the benefit of these poor 
people, and there are special missionaries at work 
among them. You will like to hear something 
about these missionary labours. Listen then to 
one of these missionaries, who shall tell you in his 
own words what he has done. 

‘““Myattention was first directed to this neglected 
class by a lady, who said a gipsy had called there, 
asking relief for another woman, who, she men- 
tioned, was ill in a tent upon the forest. I went, 
and found three families in tents in a very secluded 
spot. In two of them none of the inmates could 
read. In the third resided a basket-maker; he 
had a gel type Bible, and told me he read to the 
others when they liked to come and listen. I 
soon discovered twelve families who remained 
about the forest during the severest part of the 
winter. Several of them have since left the neigh- 
bourhood. Efforts were immediately made to 
bring them under instruction, and both adults and 
children expressed their willingness to be taught. 
But it was soon found that the time the missionary 
had to give was not sufficient for this purpose. 
No school would admit the children, and many of 
the parents were unwilling the children should 
leave their tents. Some of the adults were willing 
to attend an evening school, but upon application 
they were refused. | 

‘The gracious hand of our heavenly Father 


directed us to a most devoted agent, under whose 
instruction both adults and children are daily to 
be found. 

‘This people are extremely ignorant. The 
most common idea of sin prevailing amongst them 
appears to be, that sin is to break laws of the 
country, for which they would be punished in this 
life, if punished at all. An old gipsy woman, 
commonly called the queen of the gipsies, when 
asked by me if she thought she would go to heaven, 
replied, that she must have a great scourging both 
here and hereafter before she could go there. On 
another occasion, after reading the Scriptures, and 
engaging in prayer with her, she fell upon her knees 
and put up her hands to me in the attitude of 
worship, using expressions only to be uttered to- 
wards God. 

‘I was much interested in one man named 
——. I found him. with his wife and mother, 
seated round a bright fire at tea. I took my 
seat upon a block of wood, but found it rather a 
smoky position. The young man expressed a 
wish to learn to read. I took a lesson-book out 
of my pocket, and found he knew most of his 
letters. He afterwards told me how many at- 
tempts he had made to learn. He would stop at 
a directing-post, inquire of some passer-by what 
was on it, and then stand by the hour together 
trying to make out the letters, and put them to- 
gether. The words ‘To let’ was all he had been 
able to master by this means. He got on charm- 
ingly with the first three sentences, to the great 
delight of his wife and mother, who said it would 
pass away many a dreary hour. His wife said 
that she should like to learn. It was agreed that 
her husband should teach her the letters. His 
mother said, ‘ It is a fine book; mind you keep it 
clean. Are there any prayers in it?’ I satisfied 
her by reading the Lord’s Prayer, and some other 
portions of the book. 

“Some time after, I met the wife in the 
road ; she complained that her husband was so 
intent upon the book, that he would not let her 
have it to learn. Would I give her one, that she 
might have it to herself? This I did subsc- 
quently. The man told us, if he came to a word 
he could not understand, he went out into the 
road, asked any passer-by the meaning, and re- 
turned to study it. 

“About ten weeks afterwards, I again visited 
this gipsy. He read to me the greater portion of 
the first part of the lesson-book and the Lord’s 
Prayer. While I was instructing his wife, he 
took up my Bible, but could not get on with the 
portion he had opened on. I turned to the first 
chapter of St. John. He read several, verses, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Thank God, I am beginning to be able 
to read the Bible! Oh, if I could read that 
blessed book, I think then there would be hope 
for me. I should learn what I must do to be 
saved. But now, when I feel my sins so heavy, 
I think I shall never be saved” . 

“When about to leave, I remarked, I feared 
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I had hindered him in his work. He was then 


making skewers. His answer was, ‘ Oh, sir, I 


never mind my work if I can only learn.’ One 
Saturday, a larger quantity of wood than usual 


was noticed outside the tent. He explained it to 
me thus:—Ho said, ‘I remember what you said 
about the man gathering sticks on the Sabbath ; so 


I thought I would get what was wanted to-day.” 


** On another occasion I visited a family named 
I had not seen them before. The man 
A tub turned upside 


weloomed me into his tent. 
down made a capital seat. Around a blazing fire 


sat a woman about fifty, whose strongly marked 


features told you she was of the true gipsy tribe. 
Her husband, somewhat younger, sat next to her. 


A child was on his knee. A daughter, with o 


child at her breast, was also there, and a boy about 
thirteen years of age completed thegroup. I read 
the 12th and 22nd chapters of Genesis, comment- 
ing as I went along, and from the type, Isaac, 


directed their attention to the antitype, the Son of 
God, dwelling upon his love to sinners, manifested 


in the great sacrifice which He offered for sin. 


Their attention was directed to the subject. The 


elder female soon turned her head away, and was 


bathed in tears. Even the man was seen to wipe 


the falling tear away with his coat sleeve. I con- 
cluded with prayer. All kneeled, and a solemn 


time did I feel it to be to my own soul, in which 


feeling all ap to partake. The man pro- 
mised to learn to read, and since then has been 
under instruction.” 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CrarTrer XXIII.—MeEnocy AND JUDGMENT. 


Mrs. Jonrs and her children found shelter at 
Mount Lodge, and so Bobby and Phebe had 
their wish to live in a large house and have a 
beautiful garden pene only not quite in the 
way they would have chosen. For they could 
not enjoy the house and its extensive grounds 
when they thought of the sad breaking up of 
their old home, when they saw their mother’s 
tearful face, and when week after week passed 
anny and no tidings came of their father. 

t ake God sometimes to grant our wishes, 
while He makes the way of granting them a chas- 
tisement for proud and embitions desires. It is 
better for us to be content with such things as we 
have, and to leave the future in God’s hands. 
God gave the Israelites their hearts’ desire, and 
yet what they anticipated as a blessing proved to 
them a curse. 

Not, however, that Bobby and the other chil- 
dren did not find ample entertainment in the 
grand house. It is not in the nature of childhood 
to remain long in a sorrowful mood ; and while 
Mrs. Jones sat still with her little Bible on her 
knee, strivirg to find in its blessed pages that 
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comfort which earth cannot give, her little ones 
were racing about the garden walks full of health 
and spirits, happily unconscious of any troubles 
which coming years might have for them. 

** Oh, mother, mother,” exclaimed Phoebe, one 
morning, running in from the garden, “ here’s 
teacher coming.” 

‘Who, child?” asked Mrs. Jones, who was 
taking a saucepan off the fire, and scarcely heard 
what Phebe said. 

“ Teacher, mother—Miss Sewell, you know.” 

“* Well, it is very good of her to come to see 
after you.” 

‘She is come to see you too, mother, Iam 
sure.” 

‘* Run and open the door for her, Phebe.” 

Miss Sewell was soon seated in the kitchen, 
for she refused to be shown up-stairs into one of 
the genteeler apartments, and her kind/and sym-. 
pathizing words and looks were very pleasant to 
poor, disquieted Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ One touch of 
sorrow makes us all akin,” and Margaret Sewell 
had known enough of trial herselfto qualify her to 
enter into other people’s troubles. Mrs. Jones 
was grieving over her absent husband, and Mar- 

t had not heard from her dear brother Guibert 

or more than two years. Was he living or dead ? 
Would he ever come home? 

‘* So you see, Mrs. Jones, we both know what 
it is to be parted from those we love.” 

* Yes, to be sure, miss, I see you can feel for 
me. And I’m sure I do love my poor husband 
notwithstanding all that is past, and that’s what 
some of my neighbours cannot make out. They 
say if they was I, they would not give another 
thought to such a——but no, I cannot repeat 
the hard names they call him, and want me to 
call him too.” 

“They did not know what a good wife you 
were,” said Miss Sewell, with a little emile. 

** None too good, miss; yet I can say I have 
tried to do my best, andI have not turned my, 
love away from Philip, though he has gone on 
80 sadly.” | 

“ Well, we must hope for the best,” said her 
visitor cheerfully. ‘“ hearts are in God’s 
hands, and He turneth them whithersoever it 
pleaseth Him. Hecan turn your husband’s from 
evil to good.” 
‘TT pray day and night that He would.” 

* And God is the hearer and answerer of 


prayer.” 


‘Yes; if it were not for the many precious 
promises I should have been like the Psalmist, 1 
should ‘utterly have fainted.’ ” 

“ And like him you may venture to believe 
that you will ‘see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living.’ And now, Phebe,” ssid Miss 
Sewell, turning to the little girl who just then 
came into the room again (she had been to smooth 
her hair and put on a clean pinafore), “ how is it 
that you have stopped away from the Sunday 
school ?” 
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Pheebe looked at her mother, coloured, but 
made no reply. 

Mrs. Jones answered for her, * Poor child, 
she did no! like to go; she feared the other girls 
would talk about her father, and her little heart 
could not stand it.” 

Miss Sewell replied, “I do not think they 
would say anything unkind to you, Phebe. Iam 
sure Susannah would not.” 

* No, she would not,” said Phebe. 

‘* Susannah seems a good little girl,” observed 
Mrs. Jones. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Miss Sewell, I hope she is ear- 
nestly seeking to walk in the right way; and I 
also hope she will have Phebe for her companion 
in the pilgrimage.” | 7 

The kind teacher looked at her scholar as she 
spoke ; but what reply Phosbe would have made 
remains unknown, as just then the shadow of a 
gentleman fell across the window, and the little 
girl, starting up, said, ‘‘ Oh, there is Mr. Thorn- 
ton ; he has come round to this door.” 

It was Mr. Thornton, and he also entered the 
kitchen. How seldom clergymen enter kitchens. 
And yet there is abundant work for them there, 
and a wide field of usefulness, and a servant's 
soul is as precious as that of her master and mis- 
tress, and the clergyman is as much the minister 
of the kitchen as he is of the drawing-room. Iis 
important mission is “ to seek for Christ’s sheep 
that are dispersed abroad, and for his children 
who are in the midst of this naughty world, that 
they may be saved through Christ for ever.” 
And there are Christ’s children—His in reality or 
His in name—among them that serve as well as 
among them that command. 

What! asks some astonished reader what! 
would you have a mjnister go down the kitchen 
stairs, and talk to the servants ? Why, it would 
never do ; he would find them busy at their work, 
and perhaps not in a fit state for quiet, serious 
conversation. And the mistress, she would not 
admire such interference with domestic matters. 
It would be very inconvenient. 

Perhaps it would, but it strikes me that it is 
still s07'e inconvenient—and worse even than that 
—that poor servants should be left untaught, un- 
cared for, uncheered, to struggle with life’s ad- 
versities, and to make grievous mistakes in life, all 
for lack of hearty Christian sympathy, and plain 
friendly counsel. 

We live in the age of missions, but among all 
these schemes of Christian benevolence, we know 
of no well-ordered and extensive mission to do- 
mestic servants. Yet could there be a mission 
surpassing this in urgency, and possible beneficial 
result? Think what one pious domestic might, 
under God’s blessing, effect in a worldly family, 
and then tell me whether we ought not to keep 
the promotion of religion in the kitchen steadily 
in view. | 

But I am digressing from my narrative, and I 
do not forget that Mrs, Jones is not acting as 
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servant, nor am I sure that if she were, and tho 
family at home, Mr. Thornton would have found 
his way so easily to the rear of Mount Lodge. 

Miss Sewell, as soon as she saw him, rose and 
said good morning to Mrs. Jones, while Mr. 
Thornton begged that he might not be the means 
of hurrying her away, as he said he was not about 
to make a visit, it was merely a message which he 
had brought from Georgie’s mamma, about some 
needlework which she thought Mrs. Jones would 
like to do. ‘Of course,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ I 
can explain nothing, but I told Mra. Holmes, as I 
should be passing Mount Lodge, I would ask you 
to go to her to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the poor woman, grate- 
fully, “you are very kind. And so is everybody, 
sir. I never thought to be so surrounded by kind 
friends as I am now.” 

‘“‘ Well, then,”’ said Mr. Thornton, “take care 
i to let your harp hang too long on the wil- 

ows.” 

“What am I to do with it, sir?” 

“You must take it down, and see that its. 
strings are in tune, for the Lord expects you to. 
sing his songs though you are in a strange land.” 
' ST don’t feel as if t could sing,” replied the: 
woman, sorrowfully. 

* Shall I tell you of a song you may sing ?” 

“Tf you please, sir.” 

“You may join with the Psalmist, and sing of. 
mercy and judgment.” 

“It seems strange,” remarked Miss Sewell, 
“to think of judgment asthe theme of a song.” 

“So it would be,” answered Mr. Thornton, 
“Sif it were of Judgment alone; but when you. 
join Mercy with it, then the song becomes natural. 
and easy.” 

‘Rasy ?” repeated Miss Sewell, doubtfully. 

“Yes; if we have realized the Mercy as it 
ought to be felt.” 

‘But Iam afraid, sir,” said Mrs. Jones, “I 
do not see the Mercy so much as the Judgment.” 

‘‘ Believe me, both are present. God never 
sends you a judgment which is unmixed with 
some mercy; even as He never sends a mercy 
which has not some judicial tempering. It is al- 
ways so here; in heaven it will be a2 mercy ; in 
hell all judgment. And, I was about to add 
what you, Mrs. Jones, will perhaps hardly agreo 
with, that in all God’s dealings with us, both pro- 
vidential and spiritual, ‘Mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment.’ You don’t feel it now, because you 
don’t see it now. But you may édelieve it, and 
by and by you shall understand more fully how 
God delighteth in mercy.” 

The poor woman’s heart was full, and she did 
not trust herself to speak. Mr. Thornton shook 
her kindly by the hand, and told her he would 
visit her again. Zhen he told Miss Sewell that 
his next call must be at her mother’s, and if 
she were returning home he would accompany 
her. 

“What a nice lady Miss Sewell is, mother,” 
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said little Phoebe, as she watched her teacher and 
the clergyman walking along the shrubbery.” 

‘¢'Yes, dear.” 

‘“‘ And what a nice gentleman, Mr. Thornton 
is,” added Phebe. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“They are very kind to you, mother.” 

“Very kind, dear,’”’ said the mother mechani- 
cally, for she was communing with her own grief, 
and her thoughts did not at that moment busy 
themselves with the young lady and gentleman 
who had just left her. 


‘CHAPTER X XIV.—CECILIA THINKS DIFFERENTLY 
TO OTHER PEOPLE. 


Ir was a very short walk from Mount Lodge to 
Mrs. Sewell’s pretty cottage. ‘Iam sure mamma 
~vill be very glad to see you, Mr. Thornton,” said 
Margaret, as she pushed open the little garden 
gate. “She often wishes you were a more frequent 
visitor.” 

“TI wish I had more time, but you are aware 
of the many claims upon me.” 

‘ “Of course; we know you must be very 
usy.” 

They were now indoors. In that comfortable, 
bow-windowed room, old-fashioned, yet pretty ; 
which might also be said with equal truth of the 
mistress of the room, for Mrs. Sewell was cer- 
‘tainly old in dress and face, yet the latter bore 
traces of former beauty, and strangers, when they 
saw her, said how pretty she must have been 
when she was young. And there was a vivacity 
of manner and an intellectual brightness in her 
smile, showing the presence and power of a vigo- 
rous, well-balanced mind. There seemed an un- 
usual difference of years between her and her 
‘daughters ; but this was accounted for by two 
facts: first, she looked rather older than she 
really was; and seeondly, she had lost several 
children before Margaret was born. 

“Well, dear friend,” said the old lady cheer- 
fully. “Iam glad Margaret has brought you to 
‘see me.” 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Margaret, ‘* I did 
not bring Mr. Thornton. I only met him as he 
was coming.” 

** And I don’t think I need any bringing,” said 
the clergyman ; “if is really such a pleasure to 
come to see you.” 

** Then you should come oftener.”” 

‘* Ah, duty and pleasure sometimes clash.” | 

“But is it not your duty to come here? I 
‘want pastoral counsel as much as anybody.” 

‘Nay, you have drunk the ‘old wine’ of the 
promises too long to need what I can do for you.” 

“ And what can you do for anybody?’ The 
old lady looked at him earnestly. 

‘If you mean my unassisted self, nothing.” 

“No; what you do is instrumentally.” 

“Yes,” 

“Well then, instrumentally, you can aid a 


r old pilgrim suchas Iam. You cannot make 
stadt rad ie bak you can put it more firmly in 
my hand, and show me how to hold it tightly.” 

“I think your grasp is a firm one now,” said 
Mr. Thornton. 

“T hope it is, but sometimes I am tempted to 
walk by sight, and then faith losesthe staff. How- 
ever,” continued Mrs. Sewell, “I am not in a 
complaining mood just now.” 

“You very seldom are, mamma,” said Mar 
garet, looking affectionately at her mother. 

“Well, at any rateI do not want to be. I 


would rather —o sigh.” 
“T don’t see Miss Cecilia,” said Mr. Thornton, 
looking round. 


‘She was here a minute ago,” said Mrs. 
Sewell. 

“TIT am here now,” replied the young lady 
herself, entering from the garden, with a vase of 
flowers in her hand, ‘“‘I was only getting some 
frésh flowers. How do you do, Mr. Thornton ?” 

‘¢ My visit this morning is partly to you,” said 
the clergyman. 

Miss Cecilia looked an inquiry, and he con- 
tinued, “I have a vacant class at the Sunday 
school, and I thought perhaps you would allow 
me to secure your services as a teacher.” 

“What a nice thing it would be, Cecilia,” said 
her mother, while Margaret smiled, and could 
scarcely repress a laugh. She knew her sister’s 
dislike to Sunday-school teaching, and, somewhat 
amused, waited for her reply. 

There was a little stiffness in the young lady’s 
manner, as she declined, and without wasting 
words over the refusal, to become a teacher. 

Mr. Thornton looked surprised, and perhaps 
felt a little hurt at the brevity of the refusal, but 
he ventured to press the matter. 

“It is of no use, Mr. Thornton. Of course I 
would do anything in reason to please you.” 

** And is this out of reason?’ : 

“Well, with my views of such matters, I must 
confess it is what I could not think of for a mo- 
ment. As you are our parish priest, of course it 
would not be becoming to enter into controversy 
with you about it.” 

% For ‘priest’ read ‘ minister,’ ” said the clergy- 
man quietly. 

“°° Priest’ is the proper Anglican term I 
have always understood,” Cecilia replied rather 
haughtily. 

“I wish the word were banished from our 
ecclesiastical vocabulary, rather than have it used, 
when it can be used, in a double sense.”’ 

‘What is its true meaning ?” asked Margaret. 

“Its Protestant derivation is from ‘ presbyter’ 
(or elder), of which it is a contraction.” 

“Ts that the only meaning?” It was Cecilia 
who spoke, and there was a slight, a very slight, 
arching of her eyebrows. : 

* No,” said Mr. Thornton ; * it can be used in 
a Roman Catholic sense to signify one who cele- 
brates the mass, that is, a sacrificing priest.” 
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‘Then, I think, Mr. Thornton, you might go 
farther back—pardon me—in your derivation ; for 
it must be as a sacrificing priest that the Jews 
understood the word ‘ priest.’”’ 

“Doubtless; but we, as Christians, have done 
with Judaism and its sacrifices.” 

“We have an Altar,”’ said Mrs. Sewell. 

“Yes; the Lord Jesus Christ ; He is our altar, 
we have no other.” 

‘And He is also our Priest,” said the old 
lady. 
‘i Our sacrificing priest, we have but one. He 
has by one offering for ever put away our sin.” 

‘What a delightful truth ; ‘for ever,’ never to 
appear against us in judgment. Cecilia some day 
will see as we do; at least such is my earnest 
prayer.” 

A tear stood in the mother’s eye as she spoke ; 
but Cecilia only looked rather offended, and re- 
plied coldly, “ You know, mamma, I differ with 
you in such matters; we had better not discuss 
them.” 

Mr. Thornton certainly thought Cecilia needed 
his pastoral visits, even if her mother did not 
require them, but he did not express his thought 
in words ; he only turned the conversation to what, 
indeed, was also and chiefly the object of his pre- 
sent call, He had received a considerable sum of 
money on behalf of Mrs. Jones and her children, 
and he wished to make Mrs. Sewell banker. 

**T don’t want to let you off from Christian 
service yet, you see,” he added with a smile, after 
Sema described his plans for Mrs. Jones’s wel- 


e. 

“It is very little I can do at my time of life, 
but ‘stand and wait,’ ” answered the aged Chris- 
tian ; “ but I am quite willing to help you about 
this poor woman. My daughters must do the 
work, if it involves any.” 

‘“* One daughter will, at any rate,” said Mar- 

et. 

“You need not say one, Margaret; I am 
always glad to be of use when I can give my ser- 
vices cqnscicntiously.” 

** T am sure Mrs. Jones will be grateful to all 
of you,” said Mr. Thornton, as he ended his visit. 


CnaPTrer XXV.—How wk MAY Excen ANGELS. 


Lixy was standing at the door of Enoch’s humble 
dwelting. She tapped gently, but no one came. 
She thought perhaps the inmates of the cottage 
were just at that moment too busy to attend to 
the application for admission, and so it would be 
better to wait a moment or two. The little girl 
was very thoughtful and kind in her visits to the 
poor, for her mamma had taught her to remember 
that sensitive feelings are not the exclusive posses- 
art of rich people, but may be found in all ranks 
of life. 

Enoch’s cottage was quite embosomed in trees, 
and its foundation was somewhat raised above the 


road, and two or three primitive-looking steps led 
up to it. In front of it, on the other side of the 
road, there was a high bank covered with lofty 
trees, and a little spring gushed out, which flowed 
into astone trough by the roadside. Lily thought 
it, as it was indeed, a pretty spot, and believed 
she could be very happy if she lived there. 

No doubt she would have been, for she was- 
generally in a happy mood ; and she would have 
taken her happiness with her into the humblest. 
cottage, for happiness is not dependent on outward 
circumstances. Daniel, among the lions, was far 
happier than the king in his palace, though min- 
strels waited in readiness to charm away every 
oe from gr lida brow. 

resently the young lady tapped again; and. 
then she quietly iifted “the latch and said, “Is 
nobody at home ?” 

A child’s voice answered, “There’s only me ;” 
and then'a step was heard on ‘the stairs, and 
Susannah came down, and looked pleased to see 
her young visitor. She placed a chair for her, 
and said that she was minding the house while 
grandmother was out. Grandmother had gone to- 
see an old neighbour who was supposed to be- 
aying and grandfather was in the churchyard. 
Did Miss Lilias want to see either of them ? 

“ Yes, I wanted to see your grandmother. But 
it does not much matter. Only I have brought | 
her a piece of very nice cake.” 

“Qh, miss, grandmother will be so pleased. 
It is so kind of you to think of her.” 

** ZT have brought the cake, but it is not I that 
thought of it; it is Master George. He thought 
your grandmother would like a piece of his birth- 
day cake, and I heard him say how much he 
wanted to give her some; so I told him I would 
bring it. And now you see I have done so.” 

** He is a kind young gentleman to mind about 
grandmother. I used to think he looked very 
cross, but I shan’t now.” 

‘Oh no, pray don’t,” said Lily, hastily, ‘ you 
know he is 80 afflicted, and when people are ill for 
years it sometimes makes their faces look cross,. 
even if they do not feel so.” 

“Yes, to be sure, miss,” replied Susannah, re- 
spectfally. 

**Poor boy! it is very hard when he is so 
young to be kept from play and out-of-door life,. 
as he calls it.” 

‘‘'What a sad thing,” chimed in Susannah. 

“Very sad; how thankful you and I ought to 
be, Susannah, that we are healthy and strong.” 

‘*'Yes, miss.” 

“¢ And we ought to use our strength in the ser- 
vice of Jesus. I think you love Jesus.” 

‘‘ Ah, Miss Lilias, I do love Him, but not half 
enough.” 

“Nobody can love Him enough. Oh,” said 
Lily, earnestly, “how delightful it would be if we 
could love Him as much as the angels do.” 

‘‘ Grandmother says we can love Him a great: 
deal more than angels can do.” 
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‘¢ What makes her think so?” 
‘ It’s the hymn, miss.” 
‘‘ What do you mean by ‘the hymn,’ Susan ?” 
“‘ Why, miss, there is a verse which says— 


*¢¢ Worthy the Lamb that died, they cry, 
To be exalted thus; 
Worthy the Lamb, our lips reply, 
For He was slain for us.’ 


«© And grandmother says we can say more than 
angels can say, because Jesus did not die for 
angels, and so they have not got so much to love 
Him for as we have.” 

“T see,” answered Lily, thoughtfally; ‘‘I see 
what your grandmother means. Still I don’t 
think J love Him more than angels do.” 

‘‘No, miss; grandmother does not think as 
how any of us do; but she says we may, and she 
believes we shall do it in heaven.” 

“‘Want any fish to-day, missis?” called out a 
rough voice outside the cottage, and Susannah 
went to the door to tell the itinerant fishmonger 
that she thought her grandmother did not want 
any.» 

Then she returned to Lily, but the conversa- 
tion was not resumed, for the young lady said sh 
had not time to stay any longer. 

When the old grandmother came home, she 
looked much gratified by the present of the cake, 
and declared it was “ beautiful.” I think, how- 
ever, she cared more for George’s kind considera- 
tion for a poor old woman, than for the richness 
or sweetness of the cake. It is not so much what 
we give, as the spirit manifested by the gift, which 
makes a way for us into the hearts of the recipients 
of our bounty. 


A SHILLING PEEP AT THE EXHI. 
BITION. 


My dear country cousins,— ; ne 
Your parting commission, 
T have not forgotten you see; 
For here comes a sketch of the Great Exhibition, 
As it really appeared unto me: 
And if my remarks should but common-place seem, 
‘Tis the fault of the writer, and not of his theme. 


The building was larger than I had expected ; 
The exterior remarkably plain, 

But the treasures within, from all countries collected, 
Will never bo equalled again: 

So a richly endowed and diversified mind 

Is oft with “* a face unattractive’ combined. 


We entered—the charge for admission, one shilling: 
(For the half-a-crown day was too dear) 
And mixed with the folks then the edifice filling, 
Where the crowding was sometimes severe ; 
Por when anything “ special’ you wanted to view, 
zon Seay were orced to quite push your way 
rough. 
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The jewels for instance—the diamond whose lustre 

So great a sensation has made— 

Oh dear ! how the people around them did cluster, 
» And how keenly was each one surveyed ; 

** Pass on, tf you please !”” was the oft-uttered cry, 

From the sturdy and patient policeman close by. 


The gold and the silver departments were splendid ; 
Cups and vases and all sorts of things 

Were formed of these metals—alone or else blended; 
And were fit for the service of kings; 

While of beautiful China, with delicate hues, 

Were articles really too pretty to use. 


Glass windows appeared stained in every rich colour— 
Bright stoves at which servant maids stared— 
Knives and scissors whose polish not soon would 
grow duller— 
And tools for the workman prepared ; 
Fine models of ships were by sailors admired ; 
And the new-fashioned scents were by ladies desired. 


The sculpture deserved our most careful attention, 
And might have employed half the day ; 
The paintings—but oh, when the paintings I men- 


ion 
Words are feeble my thoughts to convey: 

We gazed half-entranced on these treasures of art ; 

But the British J certainly thought the best part. 


The Majolica fountain was cooling and charming, 
And its perfume pervaded the air; 

The guns and the rifles looked very alarming, 
And should not by rights have been there ; 

Oh when will war’s discord and tumult be still’d, 

And the promise of peace to all nations fulfilled ? 


The furniture—really, my pen cannot number, 
The plentiful store that was scen ; 
Soft chairs and nice couches suggestive of slumber, 
And bedsteads designed for a queen; 
With cabinets, wardrobes, and sideboards, too fine 
And too costly for either your dwelling or mine. 


Then the silks, and the ribbons, and shawls so bee 
witching ! 
The velvets and exquisite lace— 
The strong, well-made prints fit for Jane.in the 
kitchen ; 
And the robe grand enough for “ her grace.” 
I really don’t wonder some people passed by 
These attractive set-outs with a wish and a sigh ! 


Rich carpets and curtains, and gay hanging papers— 
Grand vehicles you'll never ride in— a 
Such pretty made lamps, and such strange-loeking 
tapers ; 
fend pianes you might take a pride in ; 
Bells, and clocks of all sizes ;—I’m really perplext, 
In the midst of so much to know what to put next. 


Dear me! I can’t think how I could have omitted 
The vast agricultural display 

Of implements, which I imagine are fitted 
To work some reforms in their day ; ; 

How pleased would my good farmer-cousin have 


een 
If he cculd thig curious assemblage have seen! 
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The machines, some at least, my deep interest ex- | in her demeanour that she never was guilty of a 


cited ; 
There was one that madeice by hot steam; 
With the carvings in wood I was greatly delighted ; 
And fair did the photographs seem ;— 
But now I must draw my remarks to a close, 
Or you will be nodding in blissful repose. 


Well I have not described to you half of the wonders 
That are in the building arrayed ; 

And I hope you'll excuse if I’ve made any blunders, 
For one visit was-all that I paid ; 

I have told the impression produced upon me, 

And have pointed out all I could manage to see, 


How pleasing it is to find wide-severed nations 
Each helping this noble design! 
Alas! that the Prince, to whose high aspirations 
We owe a conception so fine, 
saa ae gone from our midst! Ah, the scenes 
of to- 
Seem to say ts each visitant—" Passing away !” 


Yes, passing away ! Earth’s most exquisite pleasures 
And time's fairest gifts must soon fade :— 
How happy are those who have far better treasures, 
In the home of the skies safely laid !— 
Farewell, and believe me, in haste, to remain, 
Your gratified cousin and friend, 
ARTHUR LANE, 


A NOISY BREAKFAST PARTY. 


Mr. SureLey Hrpserp has recently published an 
interesting book, called ‘‘ Brambles and Bay- 
leaves.” In it he tells us something about his pet 
birds, and as the account is very amusing, and 
also shows how much may be done with birds by 
kindness and patience, we ask our readers to listen 
to him as he describes a rather noisy breakfast 
arty. 
i a We are just now ready for breakfast, and we 
sit at the fire surrounded with cockatoos, macaws, 
and parrots. All the voices of the animal world 
salute and deafen us. Old Poll, the pet of the 
parlour, can bark, growl, bleat, purr, or whistle, 
and in addition, ask for every thing she wants, 
and for many things she does not want. She can 
be insolent or polite ; and, as a result of our teach- 
ing, she is a very expert thief. I could tell a 
hundred anecdotes about that one patriarchal 
parrot : how she takes tea from a spoon and beer 
from a tumbler; how she cracks nuts, and crows 
like a cock ; how she leaves her cage to steal sugar 
or fruit ; how she can recite two complete stanzas of 
Johnny Gilpin, and bandy small talk with anybody. 
When her noise and impudence ceases, we turn to 
the cockatoos, of which we have three elegant, 
docile, loving creatures: one pure white, with a 
-erest that looks like flakes of turbot ; another with 
pale sulphur crest; and a third with white and 
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single mischief yet. To visitors, the gray and 
green parrots, of which we have two each, are o 
perfect bore: they scream and yell and bark, and, 
if a chance were afforded them, would dig their 
pickaxe beaks into innocent faces and hands; but 
these gentle crested favourites are determined to 
be loved, and at the first sound of a strange voice, 
up go their crests, down go their heads, with a 
soft ejaculation of ‘ Cock-a-too;’ and if they do 
not get their accustomed scratching on the poll, 
they seem dejected for the day. As for Betty, the 
cockatoo parrot, she says plainly, ‘Scratch poor 
Betty’s poll; Betty wants her poll scratched,’ and 
scratched it must be over and over again before 
Betty will turn to her bread and milk, and allow 
an interval for conversation. 

** Then we have a pair of Australian ground 
parroquets; two splendid macaws that dazzle the 
eye with their oriental plumes of azure and ver- 
milion ; a pair of slender and brilliantly-coloured 
lories, that have never yet, and never will, acquire 
more speech than the utterance of their names ; 
and a pair of Brazilian toucans, with enormous 
bills, and plumage more dazzling than the dress of 
@ harlequin. 

* You would just think yourself in Babel, were 
you to be spiritually present when we sit down to 
breakfast surrounded by these, the noisest members 
of our happy family. But if you were present in 
the body also, I would insure complete silence by 
one clap of the hand, and you should hear a pin 
drop if you wished it. Then one by one each 
should go through its performance of imitating a 
farm-yard, a fiddle, a pair of bagpipes, or a series of 
incoherent but very comical speeches. Old Poll 
is the only one that would occasionally trouble ; 
and she is so self-willed, that you would have to 
take your chance whether she would take break- 
fast with us and talk sensibly, or cough, bark, and 
growl you into a state of stupid deafness. But if 
all went well, Polly would be a polyglot ; for she can 
gabble French, German, and Latin with very toler- 
able accent, and mix with her classical quotations 
the more familiar sounds of ‘ Beer, ho,’ ‘ Ba-ker,’ 
and the words and air of ‘Pretty, pretty Polly 
Hopkins.’ When Betty’s turn came, she would 
in a nasal singing tone, ask you some impertinent 
questions, such as ‘ Can you spell Istactepetza- 
cuxochitl Icohueyo?’ and before you could give 
her an answer, such is her want of politencss, 
she would hurry through a whole string of small 
talk ; ask for tea, beer, cakes, nuts, grapes, and 
finish off with Quin’s ‘ incoherent story,’ which, 
with a slight blush, I confess to have spent the 
occasional leisure of a whole year in teaching her. 
While this went on, the other birds would get jea- 
lous ; and to keep peace, we should have to scratch 
no end of proffered polls, and make a compromise 
with master Tommy, the elder of the green parrots, 
by the present of a chicken bone for him to pick 


crimson plumage—strictly a cockatoo parrot, the | and chuckle over. 


most loquacious of the whole family, but so gentle 


“The exhibition always finishes by feeding 
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the toucans, which are the “ lions” of the collec- 
tion; we hand them each a choice morsel—a task 
which you might think dangerous, seeing that 
their beaks are large enough for the seizure of a 
fat baby, and you would think it no trifling matter 
to appease appetites having such formidable repre- 
sentatives. Yet, immense as are the horny append- 
ages with which the toucan takes his daily bread, 
his mode of eating is decidedly pretty and amusing. 
The food is taken on the point of the bill, it is then 
tossed high in the air, the immense jaws open like 
a pair of park-gates, and the descending morsel 
falls straight into the gullet with a ‘ cluck’ that 
makes one roar with laughter. The conjuror who 
catches knives and rings might take a lesson from 
these comical creatures.” 


ee 
ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 


_A FRIENDLY man will not want for friends ; 

B oasters are second cousins to liars; 

C onfession of faults makes half amends ; 

D elays but nourish strong desires. 

E mpty vessels make the most sound ; 

F ire is not to be quenched with tow ; 

Good counsel above all price is found ; 

He that is warm thinks all are so. 

I f you wish for the fruit don’t pluck the flower ; 
K nowledge when rightly used is power. 

L ittle pitchers have great ears ; 

M irthful beginnings may end in sorrow; 

N othing dries sooner than tears ; 

O ne hour to-day is worth two to-morrow. 

P assion is ever the foe of trath ; 

Q uiet conscience gives quiet sleep 3 

B ueful age follows reckless youth ; 

S uch as you sow expect to reap. 

T hose that hide can easily find ; 

U nion always strength will ares ; 
V alour with wisdom should be combined ; 
W e ought to learn as long as we live. 

Y oung folks fanoy they’re always right ; 

Z eal without pradence, is fire without light. 


————— ooo 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


A.D. anp A.M.—There are certain letters often 
placed before dates with the meaning of which we 
should be well acquainted. Thus, the present year 
would be written A.D. 1862; the a.p. being abbrevi- 
tions of Anno Domini, two Latin words, which 
signify, in the year of our Lord, or the year of the 
Christian era. For the era, or the particular time 
and event from which we begin to reckon, as well 
as people in all other Christian countries, is the 
birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We also frequently see the letters a.M. attached 
to dates. These are abbreviations of Anno Mundi, 
signifying, in the year of the world, and are reckoned 
from the creation. This era is sometimes employed, 
as A.M. 2518, the date of the Israelites’ departure 
from Egypt ; butin general the dates of events which 
occurred previous to the birth of Christ have B.C. 
(before Christ) prefixed to them ; as B.C. 55, the date 
of Julius Cesar’s invasion of Britain. 
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doubted whether any cold-bloode 
or, at least, whether they aro not able to do without 
it for long-continued 
fishes, very remarkable, and easily recognizable, 
keep under the stern of a vessel and about her 
rudder for many days together, while sailing through 
the ocean; if they had slept during that time, of 
course the vessel would have left them ; and, besides, 
as there is no shelter in the ocean without going 
down to unfathomable depths, I think if the smaller 
fish were to sleep, all exposed as they must be, they 
would inevitably fall an unresisting prey to those 
ravenous tribes which continually watch to devour 
them.—Gosse. 
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Do Fisnes SLFeP?—Seriously, I have often 
animals sleep; 


riods at will. I have known 


Easy LESSON In SoOaP-MAKING== 


** Some Water and Oil 
One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping 5 
And would not unite, 
_ But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 


* Some Pearl-ash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
Jumped into the midst of the clashing; 
en all three agreed 
And united with speed, 
And Soap was created for washing.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Whenever you pass a bookshop and do not see 

“ SUNSHINE” in the window, please to go inside and 
ask them if they sell “‘ SuNSHINE.” If they do not, 
ou can ni eg eds surprise at their not having it. 
f you would like to leave a copy with them, we 
ill send you No. 1 and some canvassing hills. 
Also, if you would like to Bacay a copy to your 
teacher at school, you shall have one for that 


purpose. 


Do you know how to make application for these? 
This is the address, write it plaimly on your letter, 
and take care to put your own address inside :— 
“The Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMOBE, Stockwell, 
London, 8.” . 


PostacE.—Five copies of ‘‘ SUNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can sixty Canvassing 
Bills. Any one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 


REPRINTS. — Several numbers have been re- 
printed, and as the magazine is stereotyped every 
month, it will always be obtainable. Booksellers » 
the country can always get it. 


Lerrers, Booxs ror REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor according to the above address, 
or may be addressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, 
Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary. 
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[RICHARD FAIRFIELD MEETING MARY AT THE CHURCH. | 


DORA SELWYN; sunbeam in her new home. P It oe hardly be 
called a “new” home now, for Dora had become 
OB PUNBEARE: 2) OMe so much one of the family that she could almost 
By the Author of “ MtnntB SuTHERLAND,” have fancied that she had never lived elsewhere. 
“Cousin Eprru,” ete. She had forgotten her papa and mamma, then, 
and the pleasant eeu oe "3 other days? aie 
No; she had not. She often thought of her 
le pa nepal BiGHt -SEONES beloved mamma; and there were times when very 
° sorrowful recollections clouded her present happi- 
Sows months passed by unmarked by any par-| ness; but at Dora’s age, grief is less deep and 
ticular changes ; and Dora was still a bright little! permanent than in after years, and the mind more 
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easily regains its natural cheerfulness. It is a 
great mercy that this is the case; for, otherwise, 
the young would be crushed beneath a weight of 
care, that would embitter life, and unfit them for 
its duties. 

And how fondly Dora remembered her absent 
papa, was proved by the many letters which she 
wrote to him; and by her anxiety to improve her- 
self, and to make progress in her studies for his 
sake. A difficult piece of music, or a perplexing 
lesson, was often cheerfully conquered because of 
the pleasure which her papa would take, when he 
returned, in her success. 

Mr. Selwyn had been away from his little girl 
much longer than he intended. Business which 
he had not foreseen rendered it necessary that he 
should remain abroad; and, apart from the wish 
to see Dora, he was not sorry to be thus engaged, 
for he found new scenes and new engagements to 
be the best earthly relief under his troubles. 

Dora’s letters were a great treasure to him 
under their separation. For she did not write 
little bits of notes which had nothing much in 
them but beginnings and endings. She wrote 
real, long letters, which were full of information 
about herself and her friends ; and which unfolded 
more of her own feelings and purposes than she her- 
self was, perhaps, aware. Mr. Selwyn saw in them 
clear and varied photographs of her everyday life. 

And Dora’s letters were of use to Mr. Selwyn 
in another respect. There was always something 
in them about the subjects that were nearest 
Dora’s heart. It was not by any effort that she 
mentioned them ; it was easy and natural for her 
to do so. She had always talked freely to her 
mamma about the Saviour whom they both loved; 
and now that her mother could no longer listen to 
her, she instinctively made a confidant of her 
father. She took it for granted that he felt an 
equal interest in such things. She had never wit- 
nessed anything to make hee doubt this, for Mr. 
Selwyn had always seemed to agree with his wife 
in everything. He was outwardly religious, and 
very upright and correct in his conduct. The 
point in which he failed, was that in which so 
many persons fail—he was not decided for Christ. 
He tried to serve God, and to serve the world as 
well. Ah, no one can ever do that! 

The death of his wife had been a severe blow 
to Mr. Selwyn. It had roused him to more 
serious reflection, and had shown him the im- 
portance of being wholly on the Lord’s side. But 
new occupations and acquaintances tended to 
divert his mind from these things. He was thrown 
much among people who did not fear God; and 
he would very probably have lost his better im- 
pressions had not Dora’s artless letters every now 
and then revived them. Her simple confessions 
of her own trust in Jesus; or her repetition of 
oue of dear mamma’s oft-pondered sayings; or her 
brief notes of one of Mr. Howard’s sermons, 
helped to keep fresh and pure in her father’s 
mind those good thoughts and feelings which 


were in danger of being stifled by care and 
worldliness. 

But Dora did not know this. If we love God, 
and strive to let the light which He gives us shine 
at all times and in all places, our influence for 
good upon others will be far greater than we have 
any idea of. We shall often, while unconscious 
of it, be a blessing to those around us. 

Next to Ruth, the one in the household who 
had brightened the most under the sunbeam’s 
cheering ray, was the young servant-girl, Sophy. 
From the first day that Dora came to her grand- 
father’s, Sophy had been her firm friend. The 
little affair of the parasol quite won her heart, 
and you may be sure that Dora took care not to 
lose it by any after neglect. 

She was much interested in Sophy; for the 
warmth of feeling, and generosity of disposition, 
hidden under the girl’s cold manner, fully repaid 
any attempt to gain her confidence. en the 
sunshine melts the icy surface of the brook how 
the water gushes out and flows freely along! 
Some people—and Sophy was one of them—are 
just like that frozen little brook. You think them 
very hard and unimpressible; but if you can 
only manage to thaw them; if, by the magic 
touch of love, you can get an entrance into their 
hearts, you will be surprised to find what a secret 
treasure of affection and sympathy will flow out 
towards you. 

Amongst other little kindnesses which Dora 
showed Sophy was that of teaching her to write. 
Sophy was very ambitious. She wanted to be 
wise and clever. 

What! a poor servant-girl? ‘Yes; a poor 
servant-girl has sometimes a greater thirst for 
knowledge than the young mistress upon whom 
she waits. 

Sophy had tried to teach herself a little by 
copying the letters out of a printed book; but 
this was not setting to work in the right way; 
and when Dora told her so, and offered to give 
her any assistance that she needed, she gladly 
accepted the offer. So Dora bought one of the 
most approved style of copy-books, and Sophy 
had steady and regular instruction in the art of 
penmanship. Mrs. Selwyn willingly agreed to 
this undertaking of pupil and teacher, provided 
that Sophy did not slip any of her work in con- 
sequence ; and Dora was careful about this, and 
would only let the writing be done at suitable 
times. 

“Writing” and “ciphering” always seem to 
go together ; and it was therefore only natural in 
this case that a slate should soon follow the copy- 
book, and Sophy be introduced to the mysteries 
of figures and sums. Sophy had quite a talent 
for counting, and dividing, and multiplying; and 
Dora was astonished at the ease and rapidity with 
which she mastered the difficulties common to 
beginners. 

I must not tell you what followed the slate 
and the copy-book; nor indeed whether any- 
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thing did—for fear my readers should be of Mr. 
Selwyn’s opinion, who said that so long us a ser- 
vant-girl could read her Bible, that was quite 
enough for her; and that Sophy would only be 
unfitted for her station by having such nonsensical 
ideas put into her head. 

This speech called forth an animated reply 
from Ruth, the undue warmth of which amused 
everybody but herself; but Ruth was celebrated 
in the family for being the general defender of 
‘people’s “ rights.” 

For the satisfaction of those, who, like Ruth, 
do not agree with Mr. Selwyn’s old-fashioned 
notions, Iam glad to be able to say that Sophy 
-was altogether improved, and not injured, by her 
new acquirements. She did not sweep a room 
the less tidily, because she knew that 12 times 12 
make 144; nor did she answer the door, or the 
bell, with less alacrity, through learning the 
boundaries of England, and the names of its 


rivers. 

There! I have let out the secret of her study- 
ing geography! Never mind; you need not tell 
anybody; and if Mr. Selwyn should hear of it, 
it does not much signify. 

In many other ways, too trifling even to men- 
tion, Dora proved herself Sophy’s friend. Sophy 
had never to complain of unkindness since she 
had been at Mrs. Selwyn’s; she was well treated 
and well provided for; and I wish all poor girls 
had as good a home as hers; but Sophy had 
never felt that any one really cared about her 
until she knew Dora. And it is such a comfort 
to be able to feel this! It makes life so much 
brighter, and ourselves so much happier. 

But why had not Ruth been all to Sophy that 
Dora was? Why not? Why are you not an 
equal help and comfort to somebody, dear reader ? 
Perhaps, because, like Ruth, ‘you have not thought 
about it, and therefore have not made the attempt. 

Do you remember the old proverb which 
affirms, that ‘* It is never too late to mend” ? 


CHAPTER XX VII.—Sorrentna INFLUENCES. 


New friends often push old friends out of their 
rightful place in our memories. And from not 
having heard of her lately, you have been won- 
dering whether “Mary” has thus had to make 
way for “Sophy”? Oh no, Mary still retained 
her long-cherished hold upon Dora’s love and 
esteem. Indeed, since the loss of her mamma, 
Dora had felt her attachment to Mary rather 
strengthen than decrease ; for she could remember 
Mary as long as she could remember anybody ; 
and amidst all the recollections of her early home 
and childhood, Mary’s figure was the one that 
ever stood out the most distinct and prominent. 
She had been like a second mother to Dora during 
Mrs. Selwyn’s lifetime. For living with her 
ammaster and mistress before and after Dora’s birth, 


affection had grown up between the two. 
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she had taken a deep interest in all that related 
to then child, such as servants who change their 
situation every few months would be unable to 
understand. And Mrs. Selwyn’s weak state of 
health for several years had given Mary more 
charge over the little girl than she would other- 


wise have had. And thus a strong feeling of 
So 
that one of Dora's greatest trials in coming to 
live at her grandfather’s, had been the parting 
with Mary. She missed her more than she did 


her papa. 


Mary had come over once or twice on purpose 
to sec Dora, and the meeting between them was 
very joyful. There was so much to be told on 
both sides, that Charlie declared he had never 
heard two such great talkers before in his life; 
there was such a perfect rush of words, he said, 
that his eara were quite stunned as he passed by 
the open door! But who minded what Charlie 
said? Certainly not Dora, who only laughed 
and replied, that when “the.Admiral” returned 
from his first voyage, she would be careful not te 
ask him a word about his adventures, but would 
keep her lips closely shut. 

Mary looked very well, and was in good 
spirits. She was getting on nicely with her sister 
both with regard to their own comfort and to 
their money-making. The lodgings let at good 
prices, and brought them in a respectable living ; 
and Mrs. Grant was such a pleasant, easy, yielding 
little woman, that a person must have been far 
worse tempered than Mary was to have quarrelled 
with her. 

“Tt takes two to make a quarrel,” Mra. Grant 
always said, “and as I never mean to be one of 
them, there is not much chance of disagreement 
in our house.” It would be well if some other 
houses besides Mrs. Grant’s were regulated upon 
this principle. 

Mary really appeared to have lost some of her 
former hastiness and irritability. It might be 
through having a home of her own, where she 
could do as she liked; or it might be the fran- 
quillizing effect of Mrs. Grant’s kind, have-your- 
own-way behaviour towards her. 

My own private opinion is that there was 
another cause which had something to do with 
smoothing Mary’s brow, and softening her words ; 
but I must not betray any more secrets, or you 
will not consider me a suitable person, dear 
reader, to be entrusted some day with writing 
your biography. 

Dora’s grandmother was very kind to Mary, 
and pressed her to stay as long as she could. She 
would have liked to have Mary, if she had been 
disengaged, for a servant of her own; and as 
Mary was zoé at liberty, she took the compliment 
with a good grace, and did not say, as she 
thought, that she would not have had Mrs. Sel- 
wyn’s place for. ten times the wages that she 
usually gave. ; 

Mury was right; she would never have suited 
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Mrs. Selwyn, or rather, Mrs. Selwyn would never 
have suited her. There was not the least sym- 
pathy of feeling between them. And Mary could 
not live with any one simply as a machine, to do 
so much work for so much money; she wanted 
to be the humble friend, as well as the domestic 
of her mistress, and to have scope for hearty love 
as well as for faithful service. 

I cannot help thinking how astonished Mrs. 
Selwyn would have been if she could have peeped 
into Mary’s mind, and have read her thoughts! 
They would have been about as intelligible to her 
as French or Latin was to Mary. 

When Dora found that Mary had such a com- 
fortable home with her sister, and that they were 
doing so well with their lodging-letting, she began 
to fear that when her papa returned, and com- 
menced housekeeping again, Mary would not be 
willing to come back to them. Mary very pru- 
dently said, “ We will see about that when the 
time comes; nobody knows what may happen 
before then.” She did not think it was likely 
that Mr. Selwyn would take Dora away from her 
present advantages, unless she had been a little 
older than she was, to live with only himself and 
a servant. But she would not spoil any of Dora’s 
dreams for the future by saying so. 

“Well, Mary,” said Dora, ‘“‘when I grow up, 
and am married, and have a house of my own, 
you must come and manage it for me, and stay 
with me always. And when you get too old to 
do anything, Mary, you shall have a nice room 
which looks out into the garden, all to yourself, and 

the other servants to wait on you, and whatever 
- money you want to spend.” 

Mary thanked Dora for her kind-hearted in- 
tentions, for she knew that the little girl meant 
just what she said; but she smiled to herself 
afterwards as she thought that everybody, Dora 
not excepted, quietly settled that she was to be 
an old maid, and to spend her life in studying 
other people's comfort instead of her own. How 
was it? she asked. Yes, how was it? dear 
reader. 


CuHaPTeR XXVIII._—How Mary’s Frienps 
ARE GREATLY SURPRISED. 


‘SHERE is a letter for you, Dora,” said Charlie, 


one morning, as he came into the breakfast-room | fi 


with a handful of letters which he had just re- 
ceived from the postman; ‘‘it is from your faith- 
ful correspondent Mary; I know it is, for she 
always acrawls the address all over the envelope, 
and she will put a little d instead of a capital one. 
I hope you teach Sophy better than that, or she 
won’t do you much credit, Miss Dora.” 

Dora smiled. “Mary is self-taught, you 
know,” she said, as she opened her letter and 
began to read it, “so you must not be too 
critical.” 

But why did Dora lay down the sheet of 


paper in a minute or two, with such flushed 
clieeks, and such a sudden exclamation ? 

** What is the matter?” asked Ruth. 

“Why, Mary is going to be married !” replied 
Dora, in a tone of mingled surprise and con- 
sternation. 

Everybody at the table laughed, and Charlie 
gravely inquired whether there was anything par- 
ticularly distressing about the affair. Did Mary 
intend to have a street-sweeper, or an organ- 
grinder ? 

** No,” said Dora, laughing in her turn, “it is 
all right and proper enough, only I never expected 
such a thing. It seemed so strange to think of 
Mary getting married, that I could hardly believe 
it; but I am very glad of it, and I am sure she 
will make a very good wife.” 

The first surprise over, Dora really was glad, 
for she was pleased with whatever pleased Mary ; 
and there is a charm’and bustle abouta wedding of 
any kind which is always attractive to young folks. 

I shall not print Mary’s letter, because she 
might not like it; but I can tell you sufficient 
of its contents to satisfy your curiosity. She was 
engaged to a very steady, respectable man, a car 
penter by trade, who had a nice little business of 
his own, and employed one or two men under 
him. All that he wanted was a wife to make 
home comfortable ; and in fixing upon Mary asa 
suitable person for this purpose, he certainly had 
not made a mistake. He was a good scholar, 
Mary said, and a true Christian, and as cool- 
tempered as she was hot; so she did not doubt 
but what they should do together as well as most 
people did. She was sure Dora would like him, 
for he was very pleasant and cheerful, and exceed- 
ingly fond of reading. 

The postcript contained the most important 
part of the letter ; important, that is, to Dora, not 
to Mary: would Dora please to come to her 
wedding and be, as she had often promised to be 
in bygone days, her little bridesmaid? Mary 
wished it so very much and so did Richard. 

* As if it could signify to Aim,” said Ruth. 

“Oh, Mary has told him all about Dora by 
this time,” said Charlie; “and she has painted 
her in such glowing colours, that he is anxious to 
see such a wonderful young lady. I should be 
afraid to go, if I were you, Dora; I should not 
ee give his lofty expectations such a down- 


‘Tam not a bit afraid,” said Dora. 

But Dora’s expectations had a downfall, 
whether Richard’s had or not; for she quite 
counted upon accepting Mary’s invitation to the 
wedding, and was busy with her plans respecting 
it, when Mrs. Selwyn said very pleasantly, but 
very decidedly, “ My dear, it is quite impossible ; 
you must not think of it.” 

For the distance was too great for Dora to go 
and return in a day; besides, she could not have 
travelled alone, and there was no one to take 
charge of her. And it was still less practicable 
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for her to stay there all night at such a time, and 
in such mixed company. 

Poor Dora! she was sadly disappointed. 
She could not help shedding a few tears about it, 
for if seemed so very hard that Mary should be 
married and that she should not be present on 
the occasion. 

Yet she did not complain; and she tried to 
bear it as cheerfully as she could, because she 
knew that her grandmamma would have gratified 
her wish if she had thought it was proper to do 
so. Still, however reasonable the refusal might 
be, the disappointment was not the less keenly felt. 

They were unusually late at breakfast that 
morning, and the table was only just cleared when 
Misa Percy paid them one of her early visits. She 
had called to consult Mr. Selwyn about getting 
up a subscription for a poor family whose cottage 
had been accidentally burnt down. Her sharp 
eyes detected in a moment the slight shade on 
Dora’s brow. 

‘* What is the matter, child ?” she said, quickly. 
- Dora coloured, and Charlie gave a humorous 
account of Mary’s letter and his cousin’s dis- 
appointment. 

“‘ Well,” said Miss Percy, “it is a pity you 
cannot go, as you wish it so much. Weddings 
are very foolish things, certainly, but then folks 
will be foolish ; and young people like a fuss and 
astir. I dare say I dia myself when I was your 
age. We must contrive to manage it for you 
in some way. Let me see; I think I know of 
a plan that will do if grandmamma has no 
objection.” 

The plan was this—that Miss Percy should 
take a lodging at Stanton for a few days—at Mrs. 
Grant’sif they were vacant—and that Dora should 
accompany her, and thus be able to officiate as 
bridesmaid at 8 wedding. 

Mrs. Selwyn » of course, no objection. 
“But the trouble, Miss Percy,” she said doubt- 
fully, “you would never take all that trouble for 
euch a trifle.” , 

‘Oh, it will not be any trouble to me,” said 
Miss Percy, carelessly ; “a few days at the sea- 
side will do me good, for I have been rather 
drooping lately ; and I may as well go to Stanton 
as to Brighton. So if you are willing, Dora, to 
put up with an old woman like me for your com- 
panion, we may consider this little business as 
settled.” 

And settled it was there and then, to every- 
body’s surprise. Thus, instead of a disappoint- 
ment, Dora had two unexpected pleasures—the 
pleasure of going to Mary’s wedding, and the plea- 
sure of visiting the seaside with Miss Percy. 

**Oh, oh, Miss Dora,” said Charlio, when they 
were alone again, “you knew what you were about, 
I see, when you thawed Miss Percy with your 
sunshine.” 

So Dora and Miss Percy went to Stanton, 
where they occupied Mrs. Grant’s best apart- 
ments. How much Dora enjoyed herself I can 
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hardly tell you. It was so delightful to be with 
Mary once again ; to see her wedding presents, 
to look over her prettily furnished little house 
and to hear in minute details how she became 
acquainted with Richard Fairfield. Dora proved 
the truth of Mary’s words respecting herself and 
Richard, for she liked him very much when she 


‘-knew him, and thought him fully worthy of being 


Mary’s husband. 

Our good friend, Miss Percy, was quite in her 
element, which was that of promoting the happl- 
ness of other people. She made two or three 
handsome additions to the ornamental part of 
Mary’s furniture, and she also paid for a large 
family Bible, richly bound and clasped, which was 
to be Dora’s own chosen wedding-gift to the 
bride. Besides which she sent in a variety of ex- 
cellent things for the wedding dinner and dessert. 
Mary and Richard were not fashionable enough 
to call it a “dreak/ast,” and indeed their guests 
expected and required something substantial. 

It was a lovely morning when Mary was mar- 
ried. Would you like to know what she wore on 
the important occasion? (The boys can skip this 
little bit if they choose.) A quiet-coloured silk 
dress, a white shawl, and avery fine straw bonnet, 
trimmed with white ribbon and orange flowers. 

Dora had a frock, and hooded mantle, both 
of white lama, a blue sash, and a fancy hat with 
a simple white feather in it. 

Both the bride and the youthful bridesmaid 
looked very nice, as, with bouquets of flowers in 
their hands, they walked up the gravelled path to 
the time-worn, picturesque little church. At least 
so Richard Fairfield thought, as he met them at 
the church door; and if he was satisfied, I think 
most probably everybody else was the same. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Mary PowEt1.” 


Cuaptrer XIV.—Henry III. 


CATHERINE DE Mepicr regretted Charles IX. as 
little as she had done his brother Francis, because 
the crown of France would now pass to her fa- 
vourite son Henry, King of Poland. This young 
prince no sooner learnt that he was King of France, 
than he started off from Poland without settling 
any of his affairs. Some Polish noblemen pursued 
him and begged him to return, which he promised 
to do as soon as he had taken possession of his new 
crown. 

One object of his haste was, that he might 
marry a lady to whom he was very much at- 
tached; but she died soon after his arrival, which 
threw him into the wildest grief for three days. 
He then resumed his usual occupations, which 
were of the most childish kind—playing with 
monkeys and lapdogs, etc., and carrying a basket 
full of little dogs round his neck; and the Poles, 
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finding he did not mean to return to them, chose 
themselves a new king. 

The religious war, so to call it, continued ; and 
the Roman Catholics, thinking their church in 
danger from the Huguenots, who, in spite of the 
dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew, were still 
very strong, formed themselves into a league for 
the defence of their religion. 

The head of this league was the Duke of Guise, 
while the chief of the Huguenots was Henry, King 
of Navarre. The King of Frauce affected some- 
times to side with one, sometimes with the other ; 
in reality hating them both, but not being strong 
enough to put either of them down. His own 
conduct was so contemptible that his people de- 
spised him ; and as he had reason to fear that the 
Duke of Guise meant to dethrone him, he deter- 
mined on his death. On the night of December 
22nd, 1588, he had several men in secret places 
leading to his own room, and then sent for Guise. 
The duke had lad many letters, warning him to 
beware of the king; but being a brave man, he 
would not allow himself to be withheld from obey- 
ing his sovereign. The assassins fell on him, and 
after a desperate resistance he fell covered with 
wounds. Henry, without the least remorse, 
hastened to his mother, and exclaimed, ‘ Now, 
madam, Iamaking!” She coldly replied, “ We 
shall see what will come of it,” for she loved to 
prompt people to evil and then to forsake them. 

The indignation of the French at this crime 
was so great, that instead of “finding himself a 
king,” Henry very nearly lost his crown altogether. 
In his terror and distress he turned to his cousin, 
the King of Navarre, who took compassion on him 
and joined him with an army. 

The Duke of Mayenne, brother of the mur- 
dered Duke of Guise, was now the head of the 
league, and ready to meet the two kings in battle. 
But an event happened which changed the state 
of affairs. 

A monk, named Clement, on pretence of giving 
the King of France a paper of importance, got near 
enough to him to stab him with a knife. He was 
himself immediately put to death by the king’s 
attendants, so his motive for the deed was never 
known, but Henry was so bad a king that he had 
numerous enemies. The wound proved mortal, 
and, having no children, he sent for his cousin, 
the King of Navarre, and, embracing him, declared 
him his successor. He died, aged thirty-eight, 
after reigning fifteen years; and with him ended 
the house of Valois, which had lasted through 
thirteen reigns, and grown worse towards the 
end. 


SSD 


Cuarrer XV.—Henry IV. 


AND now we come to one of the most brilliant 
reigns in French history. Henri Quatre, as his 
Eeople called him, otherwise Henry the Great, was 
ihe son of Antony de Bourbon and that good 


queen, Jeanne d’Albret, of whom we have already 
spoken. His mother had brought him up hardy 
and brave, and he had her generous frankness of 
disposition, which covered a good many faults, so 
that his soldiers delighted in him, and even his 
wise minister, Sully, while blaming him, said it 
was impossible not to love him. 

“Follow my white plume!” he used to say 
to his soldiers; and his white plume was always 
seen waving in the thickest of the fight. 

But as he had been carefully educated in the 
reformed faith, and was the life and soul of the 
Huguenots, of course the Roman Catholic League 
did not desire to have him for their king. The 
gates of Paris were closed against him ; it was not 
enough that he promised he would not force his 
religion upon them; they were resolved to force 
their religion upon Aim; and it is humiliating to 
say that he complied. 

“It must be your business, sir,” said one of 

his advisers, ‘‘to turn a thorny crown into a crown 
of flowers. Fancy yourself obliged, for reasons of 
state, to wear too tight a coat. At first it is un- 
comfortable, but in a little while it will become 
easy.” 
Vad Queen Jeanne been alive, she would have 
warned her son not to listen to such worldly 
maxims. But Henri Quatre was not so religiously 
disposed as his mother; and, rather than be kept 
out of possession of his new kingdom, he consented 
to “receive instruction” in the Roman Catholic 
faith. By dint of hearing all on one side and 
nothing on the other, and being very slightly 
acquainted with the doctrines of his own creed, 
he gave up what may be called a nominal belief 
in one faith for a nominal belief in the other ;. 
and, as the first token of it, gave orders that no 
meat should appear on his table on fast-days. 

_ He was crowned at Chartres; and as soon as. 
he had obtained absolution of the Pope, the Duke: 
of Mayenne submitted to him, and thenceforth 
was one of his most faithful subjects. 

Henry showed that he was still the friend of 
the Huguenots, by publishing the Edict of Nantes, 
which allowed them the free exercise of their 
religion. And though, in the best of times, there 
are always some grumblera, yet, on the whole, the 
kingdom was so wisely and equitably governed, 
that people cheerfully paid their taxes and loved 
their king. The poor peasantry, especially, had 
reason to thank him, for they had scarcely known 
before what it was to be treated with humanity 
Henry also encouraged the silk trade, for which 
France has been famous ever since. In all that 
was good, King Henry was aided by his wise and 
good minister, the Duke of Sully. Sometimes 
Sully was dissatisfied with the king, not without 
reason, and resolved to leave his service. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t know how it was,” said Sully afterwards, 
“there was something about him which I found 
I could not willingly leave ; and when I met him 
again, a few pleasant words made me forget all 
my discontent.” 
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Henry IV. had a great scheme for uniting all 
Christian princes in one general league against the 
Turks. He also desired to lessen the power of 
Austria, and for this purpose he assembled a great 
army, and took advantage of some very insufficient 
excuses to go to war. Before he started, however, 
on this very foolish and unjust enterprise, his 
queen, Mary d’ Medici, who was his second wife, 
and had never been crowned, wished her corona- 
tion to take place. This was not at all agreeable 
to the king; however, he consented, and on the 
13th of May, 1610, the coronation took place. 
There were great rejoicings, but the king was 
observed to look sad. 

The next day he went in his carriage, attended 
by six noblemen, tq visit the Duke of ‘Sully, who 
was ill. On the way the carriage was stopped, in 
a narrow street, by two carts, At the same in- 
stant, a man, springing on to the hind wheel of 
the carriage, stabbed the king with a knife. Henry, 
who was reading a letter at the time, exclaimed, 
“JT am wounded!” and died almost immediately. 
The carriage drove on to the palace, where, in 
great consternation, the king’s death was pro- 
claimed, and the queen, so lately crowned, was 
declared regent. Ravrillac, the murderer, who 
probably was out of his mind, was seized and 
executed for his crime. Henry IV. was fifty- 
_ seven years of age at his death, and he left two 
sons and three daughters. 

Here are two kings in succession who died 
sudden and violent deaths; but though there was 
one event to both, they left very different memo- 
ries behind them ; for it was impossible to shed 
a tear for Henry III., whereas Henry IV. was 
universally regretted, 


MR. SELF, 
By the Author of “Mary Poweztu.” 


THERE is a gentleman I have some acquaintance 
with—perhaps you know him too—his name is 
Mr. Self. He is a good-looking man, extremely 

lausible and insinuating, but, somehow, the more 
t iknow him, the less I like him. 

This was not always the case; for, before I 
could be said to know bim at all, I confess 1 was 
foolish enough to be his great admirer. All that 
he did seemed either good in itself, or springing 
from good motives. As for faults, I did not know 
he had any; and had any one accused him of sins 
—oh! though he was only my slight acquaintance, 
I should have been up in arms for him in a mo- 
ment! Had you pressed me very hard on the 
subject, and reminded me that no one was perfect, 
I should have lowered my tone and said, ‘‘ Well, I 
admit he must have faults, but, pray, what are 
th ?” 

"Aaa when I was told he was self-conceited, 
self-indulgent, self-ignorant, I would exclaim, 
* Self, conceited ? Self, ignorant? Self, indulgent ? 
Why, that’s the very last thing he is!” 


Then I would go on to cite cases of Mr. Self’s 
excessive humility, forbearance, generosity, ana 
general perfection, till I was set down with 
‘“Self’s praise is no recommendation,” which 
always rather humiliated me. I felt that I could 
have said a great deal more in Mr. Self’s justifi- 
cation if I had not been checked ; and I thought 
just = well of him as before, though I spoke of 

m less. 

Now and then somebody would triumphantly 
relate some misdoing of my hero’s, and then turn 
upon me with, “ What have you to say for your 
Self now?” Sometimes I had a great deal to 
say; sometimes very little; but an obstinate 
persistence in his favour still reigned in my heart. 
I concluded he might have his weak points, nay, 
I reluctantly felt that he had some faults, and 
bad ones, but I determined not to esteem him 
the less; for, if J gave him up, who would he 
have left to defend him ? 

Still, common prudence dictated that this 
resolution should not be unnecessarily brandished ; 
and I had a general idea that nobody knew how 
much I cared for Mr. Self, but in this I was 
mistaken. 

My wise and kind mother was quite aware of 
all that passed in my thoughts. It was not her 
custom to charge us with our faults in the presence 
of all the rest ; she praised seldom, and she blamed 
seldom, and therefore, when she did either, it was 
the more felt. 

I forget on what occasion it was that she 
thought fit to speak to me affectionately and 
seriously on the subject. I only remember that 
it was when we werevalone together. 

“My dear child,” said she, “I observe, with 
pain, that you always think Mr. Self’s authority 
sufficient to settle any question. You are wrong, 
I assure you, in this. If you will be at the trouble 
of testing his character and conduct by a a 
standard, you will find them constantly fall short 
of true excellence. His motives are always poor, 
his reasonings inconclusive. As for his good 
actions, which you think so much of, are you 
quite sure they never proceed from any by-ends P 
Love of praise, or the mere easing of his con- 
science, for instance? And then the actions 
themselves !—far be it from me to judge my 
neighbour too severely, but yet I have seen him 
drop half-a-crown very ostentatiously into the 
poor-box, when I believe that a prudent self- 
denial might have enabled him to put a half- 
sovereign there; and genuine humility would 
have taught him to let it fall without so much 
clatter. He is inordinately vain; often have I 
seen him give himself a complacent look in the 
glass; and I am told he carries a pocket-mirror 
of which he is extravagantly fond, because it re- 
flects, though in a distorted fashion, the qualities 
of his mind. I will not touch on the more serious 
defects of your favourite, for my wish is not to 
give pain; but I own I should like to see more 
real religion in him, .less seeming; more real 
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sharity and benevolence, with less talking about 
it; more real attention to the wishes and feelings 
of others, with less profession. At present, I can- 
not consider him at all deserving of admiration or 
imitation.” 

I do not say that these were her very words, 
but they conveyed the same meaning, and made 
me feel very much humbled. It was impossible 


to resent so. kind an admonition—thenceforth I | 


studied Mr. Self much more closely, and though 
we are still on speaking terms, my opinion of him 
is much altered; and I always weigh everything 
he says very jealously before I accept it. 


THE FIRST PLOUGH. 


On, the happy days of childhood! 
When our hearts were light and gay; 
As we wandered in the wild wood, 
On a pleasant summer’s day. 
With our merry voices ringing 
So gladsome and so free :— 
Not the birds around us singing, 
More free from care could be. 


Sweet were the simple pleasures, 
That charmed those peaceful hours, 
When we found our choicest treasures 
In a few fresh blooming flowers ; 
When we sailed our tiny vessel, 
Pr gs ar soig ve cloudlets pass, 
in sport would wrestle, 
‘And tumble on the grass. 


One morning we provided 
Ourselves with a mimic plough, 

And while one of our number guided 

' __ Its course with a thoughtful brow, 

The others with patience drew it— 
Grave workers indeed were we; 

But our plough—if you only knew it— 
Was the branch of a fallen tree! 


We are wiser now, and older, 
And such trifling things despise— 
But the summer-time seems colder, 
And less ie ae appear the skies ; 
And as through life’s tangled wild wood 
We toil on sadly now, . 
We think of fhe days of childhood, 
And that strange, but dear old plough! 
W. H. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—Tue Surp’s CARPENTER 
“Dogs 17” Too SUCCESSFULLY. 


Soon after Mr. Thornton’s departure there came 
@ single but loud knock at Mrs. Sewell’s door, and 
@ rough voice was heard saying, “ Beg pardon, 
young woman, but is your missis in the way ?” 
The tidy little maid came in, * Please, ma’am, 
here's a sailor-man, at least he looks like one, only 


he says he is the carpenter, and has come from 
abroad.” | 

“The carpenter!” replied Cecilia; ‘why, 
what can he want ?” 

‘‘ He says he must speak to missis.”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed Margaret, clasping her hands, 
“perhaps he knows something about poor Gilbert! 

ou will like to see the man, mamma ?” 

**'Yes,” said the old lady, in a low and feeble 
way, for her thoughts, like Margaret’s, had gone 
hastily across the ocean to her lost but fondly re- 
membered child, and she could scarcely speak. 

The door opened, and an honest-looking sailor 
showed himself just inside it, with his hat in his 
hand, and his fingers fumbling it in rather a 
clumsy manner. 

“Well, my good man,” said Mrs. Sewell, “and 
what can I do for you?’ The ladies were so 
kind, and their kindness so often found claimants, 
that their first thought was that the present visitor 
probably sought some favour. 

The man hesitated, and at last said, “ Maybe 
you'd let me, if I might be so bold, tell you a bit 
of story.” | 

“A bit of a story!” said Cecilia. 

‘¢ Yes, miss, or a short yarn, as we sailors say, 
but there is no harm in it. Iwas ship’s carpenter 
on board the ‘ Lively Peggy.’” 

Cecilia looked inquiringly at Margaret, who 
shook her head, and whispered in reply, * No, it 
was the ‘Ocean Wave.’ ” 

‘Maybe you've heard of the ship?” observed 
the sailor. 

“*T think not,” replied Margaret. 

*We’ve had s dreadful shipwreck, that I 
thought as how it might have been in the papers,” 
went on the man. 

*T hope none of your crew were lost,” said 
Margaret. . 

“ Ah, it is a sad story, miss; there was only 
three saved, and I was one of them, thank God 
for his great mercy.” 

** How was that P” 

Why, the ship struck a rock, and soon went 
to pieces, and we were among the breakers, doing 
our best to save ourselves, Me and two of my 
mates clung to a spar, and got to shore, somehow, 
but terribly bruised and half dead. All the others 
were drowned,” added the man, solemnly, as if 
the shipwreck were just then before his view. 

His listeners trembled, they scarcely knew 
why, except that he spoke with such deep gravity 
of manner. The sailor saw the impression he 
was making, and continued, hastily, as if he 
wanted to get his story quickly told. “There 
were two young gentlemen on board,”—the man’s 
eye rested curiously on the old lady’s face, and 
saw it change colour—“ one was the captain’s son, 
@ fine young man, the other had shipped for the 
voyage, just as 8 common sailor as you would say, 
only anybody could see he was not a poor man’s 


son. 
Certainly the three ladies made a very atten- 
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tive audience ; they quite held their breath, and 
looked so fixedly at the sailor, that he could 
scarcely spin out his yarn. 

‘¢ And the captain’s son and he got very thick, 
and when the vessel went down, I saw them 
sucked away by a great wave, each trying to save 
the other. Ah, it was a sad sight, to be sure.” 

**Can you tell us the name of the young man, 
who you say shipped as a sailor?’ Margaret 
spoke steadily, but the composed manner was 
forced. 

“Well, miss, I can tell you, if so be you wish 
to know,” and the man looked at her hesitatingly ; 
‘you want to know (is name as was drowned ?”’ 

“T do.” 

“Well, as far as I can remember, it was some- 
thing like ‘Gilbert Sewell.’” The sailor added, 
as he dashed a tear from his eye, with the sleeve 
of his jacket, ‘‘ There, I’ve done it.” 

So he had, and most decidedly; for Mrs. 
Sewell fell back in her chair, evidently in a swoon 
or fit, of some kind; Cecilia ran screaming to call 
the servant ; and Margaret, shaking in every limb, 
could only manage to get as far as her mother, by 
whom she knelt, chafing her hands; not crying, 
but looking frightfully white and still. The poor 
fellow who had “done it” so successfully looked 
anything but gratified by his success, and after 
sundry ejaculations and fumblings of his hat, de- 
cided that he had better “steer for some other 
port” for the present, and “make” this cottage 
again when its inmates had recovered from the 
shock of his intelligence. He was a kind-hearted 
man—as sailors usually are—and he had done his 
best to break the sad news gently, but he was 
unprepared for the sorrow which he saw he had 
caused. 

Cecilia met him as he was going out, for Mar- 
garet and her mother saw nothing and thought of 
nothing but the vision of a poor boy struggling 
with the waves off a distant shore, and they did 
not stop him. But Cecilia had scarcely any re- 
collection of Gilbert; he was more a family tra- 
dition than an object of personal regard to her, 
and so she was chiefly troubled by the sight of 
her mother’s and sister’s grief, though there was 
the downfall of some of her romantic hopes 
which were to be fulfilled by her brother’s return 
quite a man, still more a hero, enriched and 
famous by an astonishing number of adventures. 
She was vexed and sorry, but not exactly afflicted. 
Nor do I know that with all her sentimentality, 
of which she boasted a large stock, she was ever 
remarkable for deep and fervent emotions. In 
fact, when I see a parade of the one, I usually 
suspect the absence of the other. The senti- 
mental girl who weeps floods of tears over the 
sorrows of some imaginary character in a story- 
book, will oftentimes scold her servant unmerci- 
fully, beat down a poor sempstress in her charges, 
or listen coldly to some true tale of real sorrow 
which she could if she pleased remove as well as 
deplore. 


SUNSHINE. 


So Cecilia quietly stopped the sailor, and told 
him to go into the kitchen and eat something, 
while her mamma and sister regained their com- 
posure, so as to listen to the rest of his story. 

The man complied with the young lady’s 
wishes, but he was a little puzzled by her quiet- 
ness. ‘Maybe,’ said he, ‘you ain’t a relation to 
Master Gilbert.” 

**Oh yes, Tam; I’m his sister too.” 

** Oh,” was the only reply. 

“But, then, I was too young when he left 
home to remember anything about him.” 

“‘T see, it seems like hearing about a stranger.” 

“Well, of course I cannot exactly feel the 
same as my sister does, who remembers him quite 
well. However, it’s a very sad thing; though it 
is very good of you to come to tell us about him. 
Now, just sit down and take care of yourself, and 
when mamma can see you again, I will tell you.” 

So she left him in the kitchen with a loaf of 
bread and some cold beef before him, 


CHarrern XXVII.—TuHeE Sartor’s Story, 


THe honest tar was again in the pleasant bow- 
windowed room, and the ladies begged him to tell 
them all he could and not to mind their crying. 

So he told them how Gilbert. had come on 
board the “ Lively Peggy” and entered himself as 
a sailor, and how the captain and crew soon learned 
that he was a young man of good education and 
respectable connections, and how little by little his 
story came out. He had run away from the 
“Ocean Wave,” at the end of his voyage in her, 
and had gone through a variety of barum-scarum 
adventures, sometimes enduring great privations, 
and once having had a narrow escape for his life. 

“But,” said the sailor, ‘he did not seem to 
care to talk about such things. He was quiet like, 
though it was given out that he had been the 
wildest of the wild. Indeed, I heard it said that once 
when he was on a voyage—he was a middy then, I 
believe—the captain eaid something which made 
him mortal angry; so what does Master Gilbert 
but ups with his hand and knocks the captain 
overboard.” ‘ 

“He was not drowned ?” asked Margaret, in 
horror. 

‘‘Oh dear no, miss; your brother jumps in 
after him and holds him under water till he begs 
his pardon.” 

“Ts that a fact?” said Cecilia. 

“Fact! yes, to be sure; and that same cap- 
tain admircd his spirit so much, that at the end 
of the voyage he made him a present of five 
guineas. To be sure ho deserved the money.” 

“ What! for pushing the captain overbvard ?” 
said Cecilia. 

‘“Why, no, not exactly that,” replied the 
sailor; “but Master Gilbert was wonderfully 
learned about navigation, and once the ship was 
in some danger, and the captain and the mate 
were both dumbfounded. I don’t rightly know 
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how it was, but they were at a norplus, and 
Master Gilbert said as how he knowed from his 
books what they ought to do, and_he told them, 
and afterwards the captain said he had saved the 
‘ship and all aboard.” 

It was pleasant to Gilbert’s sorrowing relatives 
to hear his praises. 

‘But,’ continued the sailor, “he had played 
all his pranks out before he came aboard with us. 
He was as steady as ‘Peggy’ herself; I means the 
figure-head of our ship, ma’am,” he explained, 
turning to Mrs. Sewell; “and there never was a 
wrong word dropped from his lips. It was better 
than having a parson on board, for he did not talk 
much about religion, and we knew he was not 
paid to preach, but his way of living was like a 
sermon. He did not take upon him to set us to 
rights, but somehow, when he was present, the 
worst swearers among us dursn’t rap out an oath. 
It was not what he said, but what we felt.” 

The sailor fancied he was not explaining mat- 
ters as explicitly as was necessary, but it was very 
clear that he meant to trace the good which Gil- 
bert did to the force of good example and the 
influence of @ consistent Christian life. Mrs. 
Sewell and her daughters comprehended it fully, 
and were thankful to hear such delightful news 
of one whom they had only known asa wayward, 
high-spirited, reckless boy. 

“T have not time now to tell you all I know 
about him while he was on board our poor ship, 
but Ill come again, as often as you like, and 
answer any questions; but I will tell you a little 
about our last evening before our vessel struck. 
We had begun to be a little anxious.” 

‘Did you think a storm was coming on?” 

“Partly that, and partly because our captain 
knew we were getting on dangerous ground. He 
looked at his charts, and called Master Gilbert 
more than once into his cabin to talk about the 
‘reckoning,’ and though they said little we could 
see they were grave about it; and you know, 
ma’am, it takes more than a ‘capful of wind’ to 
make a sailor frightened.” 

**I suppose it does, after all you have gone 
through before,” observed Cecilia. 

“To be sure. That evening, I remember it so 
well, your brother and Captain Jackson’s son 
were standing together talking, the wind was gone 
down, and I was doing something close by, so 
that I heard what they wasa-saying. Master Gil- 


bert took a little book from his pocket, he said it | 


was a hymnbook which his mother gave bim.” 

“That little book, mamma, you remember it,”’ 
said Margaret. - 

‘Yes, dear,” answered her mother in a low 
tone. 

‘He said,” continued the sailor, ‘as how he 
got great comfort from that same book, and he 
knew many of the hymns by heart. But there 
‘was one particular hymn which he said his mother 
called her favourite, she marked it for him when 
she gave him the book.” 
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Mrs. Sewell covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and made a strong effort to restrain her- 
self. ‘These little touches of the narrator were 
becoming so very vivid. 

‘And likewise it was his favourite, too. I 
mind me one or two lines of it, for he said it over 
more than once that night. I don’t remember 
how it began, but it ended, I’m thinking, like 
this :— 

““*QOh, let me catch one smile from Thee, 

And drop into eternity.’ ” 


“Yes, that is the hymn,” said the mother, but 
she kept her face still covered. 

‘“‘And then the two young men discoursed 
together in a very pious way, and talked about 
their sins, and how great God’s mercy was to for- 
give them. And then, I think, they saw I was 
near, and Master Gilbert called to me to join them, 
and he pointed to the sky and to a strange appear- 
ance of the water a little way off, and said, ‘ Car- 
penter, we don’t know what to-morrow may bring 
forth.’ ‘We never knows that,’ said I. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘and so we ought always to be ready.’ And 
then he told me that he was ready, and I do believe 
he really was; for he said, if anything happened 
to the ship, he knew he was safe. He had got his 
anchor within the vail, and when the sea had his 
body, his soul ‘would go to his Father, up aloft.’ 
Those were his very words. Then he said to me 
exactly this, neither more nor less :—‘ Carpenter, 
if I were to die now, I know I should be thrown 
overboard ; but it would not matter. I should be 
as near to my God in my coral cave, as if I were to 
be buried in a splendid tomb at home.’” 

‘Oh, mamma, dear,” exclaimed Margaret, 
amidst her tears, ‘‘is not it something to be thank- 
ful for, to hear such an account ?” 

Mrs. Sewell could only reply by clasping her 
daughter’s hand tightly. 

‘“* Maybe I have said enough. now,” said the 
sailor. 

“No, no, please go on,” replied Margaret ; 
“did Gilbert ever speak of me ?” 

‘‘Yes, dear miss,” answered the sailor rubbing 
his eyes, for he was no little affected by his own 
narrative. ‘I often used to admire him for the 
great love he hadfor you. His greatest wish, next 
to seeing his mother, was to see you again.” 

“‘Did he ever say how he came to get serious 
views ?”” 

**T believe as how it was the sudden death of 
@ young shipmate, on his last voyage before he 
came to us.’ 

‘“* And he often talked of home ?” 

‘Yes, and this very evening he talked still 
more, both to young Jackson and to me. He 
must have had a ’sentiment of what was coming, 
I do believe, for he says to me, ‘ If anything should 
happen, try and find out my mother, and‘tell her I 
hope she has forgiven me as I trust Jesus Christ 
has.’ He also says, ‘Tell them I’m accepted 
through Ohrist, and quite safe.’ While he was 
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a-talking in this way, he kept looking at a picture “Home,” said the boy, wondering at the ab- 
round his neck. He said it was his sister.’ rupt turn of the conversation.” 

The sailor ceased speaking ; and for a minute “ And does it make you miserable to think 
or two nothing broke the silence which reigned in | you are going there ?”” 
the room. At length, with a kind of spasmodic “T should think not,” returned Bobby, 
effort, Margaret asked, ‘And are you qui¢e sure | laughing, “especially this morning, for mother 
that there is no hope P” has promised us such a beautiful damson pudding 

‘None whatever,” replied the sailor firmly, | for dinner.” 
for he thought it best to speak so; “he and the “Well, and I’m going home, too; maybe, 
captain’s son were together. They had kept up | very soon.” 
bravely, but I saw their strength was failing. The old man spoke seriously, but the little boy 
The sea had carried them some distance from me, | did not comprehend his meaning, for he eaid, ‘I 
but I managed to shout to them to make for the | should think you are, for it’s close on twelve 
hen-coop that was floating near them. They did | o’clock.” 
try, but it was no use, the surf was too strong, “ But I have got to die first.” 
and then there came a mountain of a wave; me Die P” 
and my two mates clung to our spar with all our “Yes, I cannot reach my home without it.” 
might, for we saw it wasa matter of life or death ; ** What do you mean P” 
and when it passed and we had got our breath ‘¢T mean, Bobby, that my home is in heaven, 
again, and could look around, there was no sign | beyond that blue sky,” and the old man pointed 
of the young men.” reverently upwards, “and dying is only my jour- 

** And you saw the wave snatch them away ?”? | ney homewards ; so you see, if I think of aeius 

‘Yes, it struck them afore it reached us.” when I dig a grave, I’m but thinking of travel- 

‘* Alas! then we shall never see him again.” | ling to my dear home, and that is not miserable 

‘* No,” said the sailor, solemnly, “not till that | work.” 
day when the sea shall give up her dead. Then “ Still,” returned Bobby, never, as you know, 
he'll come from his coral cave to meet you at 
God’s throne.”’ 

Little more was said, except to thank the 
ship’s carpenter for his kindness in coming, and 
to request him to call again the next time he 
visited Malverton. It seemed that he was now 
residing with a sister of his at Brightwell, so, as 
he said, he could easily come over to the town. 


ing about dying.” 
* No, perhaps you would not; but do you see 
the reason ?” 
* It’s because I don’t want to die, I suppose.” 
* And why don’t you want to die ?” 
“Because I like living better,” and the boy 
laughed, he knew he was “dodging” the old 
man’s questions. 
The sexton put his hand on the child’s shoulder, 


CuarTErR XXVIII.—Is Gravepiaaina PLEa- 
sant WorRK ? . 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes, it is for a little boy, not quite your age. 

He died of a fever. You are not too young to 

die. Where would you go if you did?” 


Master Enoon, the sexton, was busy in the 
churchyard, not digging a grave, but giving direc- 
tions about the excavation of one, to a sturdy 


young man who, after just turning up a sod to “To heaven, I hope.” ches 
show he was really at work, stood leaning over it, “TI do not think you would,” replied Enoch, 
upon the top of his spade. gar 

Just then Bobby came along the churchyard “Why not ?” 


path, swinging a basket in his d. He stood 
still when he came to Enoch, and looked to see 
what he was doing. 

“‘Going to dig a grave ?” he said. 

Yes.” 

“Well, I would not be a gravedigger, on no 
account.” 

“‘T don’t suppose you'll ever have the luck, 
Bobby.” 

“IT don’t see much luck in it; it must be 
miserable work.” 

“Why so, young man ?” asked the old sexton. 

‘““Becauso it must always make you think 
about dying.” 

“ And suppose we do, what then ?” 

“Oh, I should not like that at all.” 

“Where are you going now?” 


really going there when they die, it is pleasant to 
be reminded of that ‘rest which remaineth for 
the people of God.’ No, Bobby, I am afeard you 
have not yet got a home above.” 
“Do you know any children who believe they 
have got a home there, and like to think about 
dying ?” 
“Yes.” 
¢ Well, I should like to hear what they would 
say, for Phebe and I have an idea that such kind 
of thinking belongs to grown-up people, and not 
to young ones like us.” 

“If you ask my Susannah, I believe she can 
tel! you a little about it.” 
“Can she? Oh, well,-I don’t think I will 


easily convinced, “J should not like to be think- 
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ask her. I will ask Miss Lilias; she is a great 
deal cleverer than Susannah.” 

**I know she be,” replied the old man, not 
offended by Bobby’s want of politeness; ‘ but it 
is not cleverness, but the Holy Spirit’s teaching, 
which has to do with this matter. It is the 
heart, and not the head, which must talk about 
it. However, ask which you please, Bobby, and 
when you have done asking, make a bit of a 
prayer like this, ‘Lord, let me feel sure that 

eaven is my home, for Christ's sake, Amen.’ ” 

The old man’s hat was off his head, as he 
spoke these closing words, and Bobby felt solem- 
nized, for the time, at least, and walked gravely 
to Mount Lodge, the only home of which at pre- 
sent he knew. . 


ring of the eye being less indented than the other 
portion. The eyes are then pierced through with 
a couple of steel points. The next operation is to 
remove the bar, or projecting line of metal, on 
each side of the eyes, For the sake of expedition, 
a number of lengths are spitted on two wires, and 
the bars are removed by means of a flat file. The 
lengths are next separated into two portions, by 
bending the soft wire backwards and forwards 
between the two spits.” 

‘“‘ And thus the needle is finished.” 

“Oh dear, no! There is more to be done 
yet. The points of each row of needles are 

in a kind of hand-vice, and the heads 
being placed on a raised piece of metal, are filed 
into shape. This completes all the soft-work, as 
it is called.”’ 

‘* And what else is required ?” 

‘The needles go to the soft-straightener, who 
rolls them with a file upon a flat steel plate. The 
next process is hardening, for which purpose the 
needles are raised to a red heat, and are suddenly 
cooled by being quenched in cold water, or oil. 
This makes them hard and brittle. Some of their 
hardness is removed by tempering on a hot iron 
plate, and when a blue film begins to form upon 
their surface, they are then said to be of the 
proper temper.” 

‘* How nice it would be if we could soften and 
improve people so easily as this !” 

‘The action of the heat has been to distort 
the needles more or less, and the next process 3s 
hard or hammer-straightening, in which each 
needle is tapped with a small hammer upon an 
anvil, The anvil is a smooth plate of steel, upon 
which the needles are rolled with the finger, and 
such as are not quite straight are immediately de- 
tected and corrected. This work is commonly 
done by women in their own cottages.” 

*¢ And is that all the poor needles have to go 
through ?” : 

“Not quite. They. have to be scoured or 
cleaned. Yrom forty to fifty thousand are rolled 
up in canvas, with emery, oil, and soft soap 
sprinkled over them; and a couple of such rolls 
are placed in the scouring-machine, which con- 
sists of weighted slabs or rubbers, which roll the 
bundles of needles backwards and forwards.” 

** For how long ?” 

“For about fifty or sixty hours. This frio- 
tion produces that smooth bright surface which: 
is so essential to the useful action of a needle. 
There is no better method of polishing than this, 
although it leads to a considerable amount of 
breakage.” 

*T should think it would !” 

“The eyes are now drilled, in order to get 
rid of the rough or jagged surface of the inner 
edges of the eye; but preparatory to this, the 
metal above the eye requires to be softened, 
which is done by placing a number of needles on 
a steel slab, with their eyes projecting over the 
edge. A hot plate is then brought under the 


THE GIRL AND THE NEEDLE. 


6 On dear, I have broken another needle! How- 
ever, it does not much signify, for it cost very 
little, and can easily be replaced.” 

“Yes, because you have only to buy, not 
make it. If you knew the trouble that was taken 
with me, before I was fit for your use, you would 
have, perhaps, a higher opinion of my worth.” 

‘‘Tell me something about needle-making, 
then.” 

“The first thing in needle-making is to cut 
the wire, which has already been duly prepared, 
into lengths, by means of shears. Each length is 
sufficient for two needles. In the needles like 
myself, known as No. 6, each piece is about three 
inches long, and as many as 30,000 pieces form 
one batch. The lengths thus produced partake 
of the bend of the coils from which they were 
cut.” | 

‘And have to be made straight, I sup- 

se?” 

‘Yes, they are heated in a furnace, and then 
allowed to cool slowly. This softens the wires, 
and admits of their being straightened by a tool 
which is called a smooth file.” 

‘““'What is done next ?” 

‘The next process is pointing, or grinding 
the ends of the wires on a stone. Several thou- 
sand wires can be pointed at both ends in an hour. 
A stream of sparks accompanies the contact of 
the wires and the stone, and minute particles of 
grit and steel fill the air of the room, and, enter- 
ing the workman’s lungs, produce a disease called 
the ‘ grinder’s asthma.’ ” 

“Ts there no remedy for this?” 

“The only effectual remedy is to box in the 
stone, and connect it with a channel passing out 
into the open air, so that the metallic and stony 
dust may be conveyed downwards, instead of 
upwards.” 

“Every needle manufactory ought to be are 
ranged on this plan.” 

“The next process is to flatten out the centre 
of each wire by means of a pair of dies and 
stamp, so as to form the shape of two eyes, the 
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eyes, but so as not to touch thei, and thus they 
are made ready for drilling.” 

** How is that done?” 

“The drills are small three-sided tools, which 
revolve horizontally with great speed. A young 
woman with keen eye and steady hand, takes a 
few needles by the point, spreads them out like a 
fan, and by a motion of the finger and thumb, 
presents either side at pleasure. The points of 
the needles are next finished on a small stone, and 
then they are polished by the hand with leather 
and polishing powder.” 

“© Well, the needle-makers must certainly have 
more patience than I possess!” 

* Ah, but you forget the division of labour. 
One person does not make the whole of a needle, 
but each fills his own department in the work. 
It is said that before a single needle is ready for 
use, it passes through the hands of no less than 
eighty workmen.” 

“Is it possible? All that trouble for such a 
little bit of a thing as you!” - 

Nay, all that trouble for such an insignificant 
young lady as you! It was for your sake that I 
was manufactured, not for my own. But I must 
just add that, after what I have told you, the 
needles still have to be sorted, papered, and 
packed. A peculiar paper is made to wrap them 
in, which is especially designed to resist all damp 
and wet. Children fold the papers ready, and 
while one workman counts and puts the needles 
in their respective papers, another is employed to 
finish the folding, and to lay them together in 
boxes marked by the number which distinguishes 
them.” 

**T am much obliged to you for all this infor- 
mation. Can you complete it by telling me when 
needles were first made in this country ?” 

“In this country, needles of wood and bone 
were anciently used. Steel needles were first im- 
ported here from Spain and Germany; and inthe 
reign of Queen Mary, the old historian Stowe 
describes them as being made and sold in Cheap- 
side by a negro, or Moor, from Spain, who refused 
to reveal his secret to any one, and the art of 
needle-making was lost at his death.” 

“What a pity! He ought not to have been 
60 selfish.” 

‘It was recovered again in 1566, when Elias 
Krowse, a German, who lived in Whitechapel, 
‘taught it to the English, nor have you since then 
lost it. On the contrary, you now make more 
needles, if not better needles, than any other 
nation of the world. In the town of Redditch, in 
Worcestershire, alone, about seventy millions are 
‘made every week.” C. GROVE. 


_———S 


SPIDERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE huge trunks of ancient trees hem us in on 
every side, for we are entering the shadows of a 
South American forest. Deeper in the heart of 


the wood we could not make our way at all, un- 
less axe in hand; and even here we should be 
greatly hindered, had not o party of red-skinned 
Indians broken a path before us. Through the 
openings they had cleared, I see the waters of a 
broad river shining in the sun. Tall scarlet birds, 
like a file of soldiers, stand by the brink, watching 
for fish and insects; and the trees cast strange 
shadows on the stream, quite unlike those that fall 
on the face of an English brook. 

Very old, indeed, the trees around us must be; 
some, perhaps, were lifting their heads hich in the 
forest three thousand years ago; their vast stems 
and branches are not clothed with moss, but with 
multitudes of creeping plants, laden with bright- 
coloured flowers, and flinging long lines, heavy 
with buds and blossoms and fruit, from trunk to 
trunk. Great butterflies large as wrens, and 
flocks of tiny birds, glittering as if they were 
made of gold and precious stones, flash from flower 
to flower. One little bird, its throat like a flame 
of fire, has buried itself for an instant in the deep 
purple bell of yondcr giant convolvulus, to suck 
the sweet juice. Troops of monkeys are chatter- 
ing above among the tree-tops. A pleasant pro- 
spect they must have—of leaves, and flowers, and 
fruits, closely interwoven and stretching for miles, 
far as their eyes can see. Macaws and parrots, 
scarlet, and yellow, and blue, sit on the boughs be- 
neath the goodly awning, and add to the clamour 
by their harsh tuneless voices. 

Blossoms, and birds, and fruits, are gay as 
colour can make them ; yet all the dwellers in the 
old forest are not equally pleasing and amiable. 
Perhaps a serpent, some few yards long, has coiled 
up like a thick cable amongst yonder white and 
purple flowers, its small head lifted in readiness to 
dart on the merry little monkey just coming down 
from the palm-tree, amongst the great leaves of 
which it has been sitting for the last half hour, 
eating the fruit, and gossiping with a neighbour. 

See! what have we here, in the shadow of a 
huge mahogany tree, that is covercd like a lilac 
bush with spikes of white blossom? 4 little nest, 
not larger than a ball of cotton, resting very 
snugly between two stalks of a beautiful creeper ; 
it is, indeed, comfortably lined with raw cotton 
snatched from a bursting pod, and two snow-white 
eggs about the size of peas and specked with 
yellow he at the bottom; a large hand-shaped 
leaf hangs over, and shelters the tiny home. It 
is the nest of the bird with the flame-coloured 
throat, that we saw just now diving deep in a con- 
volvulus bell. Yonder is the little ruby with 
wings, on its way home. 

See! see! hidden behind the leaf that shadows 
the nest, sits a grim spider, three inches long— 
larger than the bird—its limbs and body clothed 
with dark hair. Why docs it watch so near the 
nest? It has spread no web to catch the great 
butterflies. What is it secking? Ah! sce! how 
it darts forth, and pounces on the poor little hum- 
ming-bird. A few struggles, and all is over; and 
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the fierce spider—two of its hairy feet in the nest, 
and the others on a leaf-stalk—remains to suck 
the blood. 

Such, dear readers, is the American spider— 
such is its home, and such is its food. It is, in 
truth, a frightful-looking creature, and its habits, 
as you have seen, are not very agreeable. I do 
not think so ill of its European relatives, though 
they are by no means general favourites. 

The homes of English spiders are, as you 
know, very different from the gaudy thickets in 
which their American kindred dwell. In the 
dark, dusty corners of a comfortless room, or in 
the shadows of an ivied wall, our spiders weave 
their curious webs, and watch patiently till some 
thoughtless gnat or fly chances to alight. 

You have, perhaps, often brushed away the 
web, and set your foot on the “ugly creature,” as 
you deemed the owner, without asking a question 
or giving the matter a thought. That “ugly crea- 
ture”. was, however, quite as worthy of your 
thought as the gayest butterfly in the garden; 
indeed the habits and character of a spider are 
even more interesting and respectable than those 
of a moth or butterfly. 

It is a prudent, industrious, cleanly insect— 
often, when it seems the idlest, carefully combing 
the dust from its hair with its mandibles or jaws, 
and casting it away in little bundles, or, at other 
times, cleaning the gummy threads of its web. 
These threads are indeed made of a gum spun out 
by the spider, and dried in the air. As you see 
them, they are finer than the finest threads of 
beautiful ; but what appears to you a single 
thread, is, in truth, a bundle of several hundreds 
glued together, and much stronger on that account 
than one coarse cord of would have been. 
Some of our spiders do not spread nets to catch 
their prey, but I believe that all weave silk to line 
their nests, if they do not make the whole nest of 
the same material. You may often notice a small 
bag of yellow silk fastened in some crevice of an 
old wall, and this is the nest of the common 
spider, filled with eggs. Some spiders carry their 
nests about with them, and others are said to sit 
on their eggs for a time, as a hen does on hers, 
but they never live to see them hatched. The 
thread of the spider would weave into a beautiful 
garment of silk, finer and more delicate than any 
‘woven from the silk-worm’s shroud ; but the num- 
ber of insects required would be immense, and 
they are so very quarrelsome that it is impossible 
to keep them for the purpose. 

You have, no doubt, often noticed the web of 
the garden spider stretched from leaf to leaf, espe- 
cially on cold winter mornings, when every thread 
is beautifully strung with white beads of frost. 
This web is more regularly made than the web of 
the house spider, and it is said that the little 
weaver measures the distances and lengths of the 
threads with her own limbs. A kind of spider, 
not found in England, digs a hole in the earth, 
lines her cell with silk, makes a close-fitting door, 
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and a very curious hinge with the same material ; 
and when it suits her to be retired and at home, 
holds the door fast herself against intruders. 

Another spider, fond of the water, fastens the 
stalks of weeds together, as a man might fasten 
planks, and floats about on the raft in scarch of 
drowning flies. 

Another, fond of diving, carries down with it 
a supply of fresh air, that surrounds it like a globe 
of glass. All spiders can live for some time under 
water, as they breathe by means of gills. Their 
form, in some other respects, differs from that of 
insects, and they are not correctly called by that 
name, though commonly known by it. The spi- 
der’s claws are most curiously formed, and admi- 
rably fitted for the purposes of such an ingenious 
httle weaver. 

Altogether, this despised creature, is an excel- 
lent preacher to those who have eyes to sce and 
hearts to understand; and in every cottage and 
hedgerow it teaches, and not uncertainly, the wis- 
dom and loving-kindness of God. 


Methought I watched a southern child 
Shaking the ivy leaves, 

That loosely hung, in garlands wild, 
About the cottage eaves; 
i ghtly he aneppe the spider’s thread ;—~ 
Dew-sparks, that trembling hung, 

Like strings of diamonds, rudely shed, 
Over the turf were flung. 


Amongst the flowers the spider died ; 
Crushed by the infant’s' foot, 

Ere ’neath a rose-leaf it could hide, 
Close at the RE a 

The heedless child went laughing by, 
Glad as the lark above— 

The handiwork of God, Most High, 
He had not learned to love. 


When troubled years had come and fled, 
I saw that child again ; 

The hair upon his bending head 
Was white like snow, from pain 3 

I saw him in a narrow cell, 
Made fast with bar and key, 

Where scarce a straggling sunbeam fell— 
How sorely changed was he! 


Man said, he might not see the sun, 
Or hear the song-bird more ; 
And kindly faces—never one 
Passed through that prison door. 
One only friend was left him yet, 
One earthly thing to love, 
That when his crust with tears was wet, 
Came spinning from above. 


A spider came with silken thread, 
To watch him how he fared; 

.How willingly the crust of bread 
With that one friend he shared ! 

One day the jailer turned to heed 
The pris ner at his meal, 

And saw that lowly friend in need, 
From a dim crevice steal ? 
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He watched it with a hateful glee, 
(Hard was his heart alway), 

He crushed it ’neath his iron key— 
Amongst the crumbs it lay. 

That narrow cell was lone before, 
Dim with its thread of light; 

But then it seemed more drear and cold 
Than a deep grave at night. 


The pris’ner was accounted wise 
Once by his fellow-men ; 

But tear-drops to his fireless eyes, 
Came in a torrent then. 

The pris’ner calmly, many a day, 
Had seen fresh grave-sods piled: 

But when the jailer turned away, 
He wept like any child. 


Men came at last to set him free, 
After lone years gone by— _ 

When on the turf he bowed his knee, 
Once more beneath the sky ; 

And looked upon the glorious sun, 
And heard the lark above ;— 

God’s holy creatures—every one— 
How had he learned to love ! 

H. T. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Farry Rines.—Fairy rings, as they are called, 
are frequently seen in the fields. These rings are 
often nearly perfect circles of the brightest green. 
They are found to increase in size year after year, 
and appear to be owing to the growth of a peculiar 
kind of. fungus. As this dies every year, it leaves a 
rich mould, on which the grass grows more luxuri- 
antly than in other parts of the field. 

Burns ok ScaLps.—One of the best remedies is 
wheat flour, shaken freely over the part, and suffered 
to remain till medical assistance arrives. Carded 
cotton, applied plentifully to the place, answers the 
same purpose. 

THE WEATHER.—When you wish to know what 
the weather is to be, go out and select the smallest 
cloud you see, keep your eye upon it, and if it de- 
creases and disappears, it shows a state of the air 
that is sure to be followed by fair weather; but if it 
increases in size, you may as well take your great 
coat with you if you are going from home, for fall- 
ing weather will not be far off. The reason is this: 
when the air is becoming charged with electricity, 
you will see every cloud attracting all less ones to- 
wards it, till it gathers into a shower; and, on the 
contrary, when the fluid es off or diffusing 
itself, even a large cloud will be seen breaking to 
pieces and dissolving. 

Microscopic WonpDERS.—Upon examining the 
edge of a very sharp lancet with a microscope, it 
will appear as broad as the back of a knife; rough, 
uneven, full of notches and furrows. An exceedingly 
small needle resembles a rough iron bar. But the 
sting of a bee seen through the same instrument, 
exhibits everywhere a most beautiful polish, without 
the least flaw, blemish, or inequality, and it ends in 
@ point too fine to be discerned. 

e lawn seem coarser than the yarn with which 
ropes are made for anchors. Buta silkworm’s web 
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appears perfectly smooth and shining, and every- 
where equal. The smallest dot that can be made 
with a pen appears irregular and uneven; but the 
little specks on the wings or bodies of insects are 
found to be most accurately circular. The finest 
miniature paintings appear before the microscope 
ragged and uneven, entirely devoid of beauty, either 
in the drawing or colouring. The most even and 
beautiful varnishes will be found to be mere rough- 
ness. But the nearer we examine the works of God 
even in the least productions, the more sensible shal 
we be of his wisdom and power. In the numberless 
species of insects, what proportion, exactness, uni- 
formity, and symmetry, do we perceive in all organs! 
what profusion of colouring! azure, green, and ver- 
milion, gold, silver, pearls, rubies, and diamonds, 
fringe, and embroidery, on their bodies, wings, heads, 
and every part! how high the finishing, how in- 
imitable the polish we everywhere behold! 

THE QUEEN’s DsapEM.—The imperial crown of 
England rg a one large ruby irregularly 
polished, one large broad-spread sapphire, sixteen 
sapphires, eleven emeralds, four rubies, 1363 bril- 
liant diamonds, 1273 rose diamonds, 147 table dia- 
monds, four sot Siac a pearls, and 273 pearis. 

CosTLINEss OF War.—At the siege of Sebasto- 
pol there were 252,000 rounds of cannon ammunition 
expended. There were 266 guns and 100 mortars 
used in the siege, and after the fall of the city, only 
41 of the whole number remained serviceable. 

SUBSTANCES USED FoR PaPEeR.—Patents have 
been taken out for making paper from some curious 
substances ; as for instance, from the fibrous parts 
of fir; from the leaves and fruit of the citron, the 
orange and the lemon tree; from a pulp extracted 
from liquorice-root, and from the refuse of beet-root. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Whenever you pass a bookshop and do not see 
“SUNSHINE” in the window, please to go inside and 
ask them if they sell “ Sunsuine.”’ If they do not, 

ou can express your surprise at their not having it. 
f you would like to leave a copy with them, we 
will send you No. 1 and some canvassing bills. 
Also, if you would like to A pees @ copy to your 
teacher at school, you shall have one for that 
purpose. 
o you know how to make application for these? 
This is the address, write it plainly on your letter, 
and take care to put your own address inside :— 
“Tho Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, Stockwell, 
London, 8.” 

PostaGk.—Five copies of ‘* SUNSHINE” can be 
sent for one stamp, so also can sixty Canvassing 
Bills one who cannot conveniently obtain 
this magazine through a bookseller, can have five 
copies sent monthly, post free, by forwarding six 
shillings for a year’s supply. 

REPRINTS. — Several numbers have been re- 
printed, and as the magazine is stereotyped every 
month, it will always be obtainable. Booksellers in 
the country can always get it. 

LETTERS, BOOKS FOR REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to.the Editor according to the above address, 


he threads of a/ or may be addressed to him at the Publishers’, 24, 


Paternoster Row, London. Replies will be sent to 
letters when necessary. 
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[MASTER EDWARD'S NAVIGATION SCHEME INTERRUPTED. |] 


DORA SELWYN; aay Eide gars 2 two pe ows with 

the folding-doors thrown wide open, made a fine 

Oy SUNBERMS 2 OMe, large aba. and the tables deooeated with hot- 

By the Author of “ MinnIz SuTHERLAND,” house flowers, and loaded with substantial dain- 

“Cousin Epis,” ete. ties, furnished a tempting set-out for the guests. 

It is a pity that people, even at such senti- 

mental times, must descend to the vulgar occupae 

tion of eating and drinking; but as the moss 

Mary’s wedding-day was what all wedding-days | romantic individual cannot avoid this incongruity, 

, ought to be—very bright and very pleasant. It} I suppose we must regard it as inevitable, and be 
was bright out of doors, and I am sure it was/ willing to endure what cannot be cured. 

u 
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To Mary’s visitors, however, it was not en- 
durance, but enjoyment. They were all either 
her friends or Richard’s, and made themselves 
quite happy and “at home” on this festive occa- 
sion. Kind words and beaming smiles were as 
plentiful as the provisions; and that is saying 
-not a little; and the usual number of would- 
be humorous speeches were delivered with the 
dessert. . 

Dora was as delighted as anybody there. The 
bustle and merriment just suited her, and she sat 
by Mary, and talked to those around her, or 
moved about the room, with all her natural ease 
and politeness. Ruth, in the same position, 
would have been embarrassed and reserved. She 
would have felt herself above the rest of the 
company, and her feeling would unconsciously 
have betrayed itself in her manner. But Dora 
was, in this respect, a perfect child still, and be- 
haved herself pretty much the same in all places. 
Like the little woodland flower, she was just as 
simple and pleasing, whether amongst rich or 
poor. Or to keep to her own appropriate em- 
blem, she was like the cheerful sunbeam which 
gladdens all around, without asking what their 
rank may be, and without gathering aught injuri- 
ous to itself through the association. 

Mary had several beautiful wedding presents, 
some of which were displayed with great effect 
upon a side-table. For Mary liked a ttle ahow ; 
besides, she wished the company to see proofs of 
the respeet and the regard which were entertained 
for her by her friends. The handsome family 
Bible was laid. in the midst, and was greatly ad- 
mired. Richard said that, in his opinion, it was 
the best gift of all; and he made some very 
nice observations on its being his wife’s intention, 
and his own, to make that hallowed volume a 
light to their feet, and a lamp to their path; 
their guide through life, and their comfort in 
sorrow. 

When you come to have a home of your own, 
dear reader, I hope it will be consecrated by such 
& purpose as this. 

The wedding-day came early te a close; so 
far, at least, as Dora was concerned. For Mary 
and her husband, according to the orthodox 
fashion for newly-married folks, went out of town. 
They had promised to spend a week or two with 
some of Richard’s relatives, who lived several 
miles from Stanton. But they did not say they 
were going on the tour (or tower, as a comfort- 
able farmer’s wife once pronounced it), and there- 
fore I, with equal good sense, have not called it 
80 either. 

They were obliged to set off directly after tea ; 
and when “the happy pair had taken their de- 
parture”—I believe that is the customary phrase 
—Dora did not feel sober-minded enough for her 
usual employments; so she sat down and wrote 
a long letter to Ruth and Charlie, giving a mi- 
ae account of all that had happened on that 
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Ruth was very much interested, and Charlie 
was very much amused with this letter. 

* What a fortunate thing it was,” he said, 
“both for Mary and Dora, that Dora and Mias 
Percy were so thick together” (so very friendly, 
he meant). “For you see if Dora had not 
managed to ingratiate herself so with the old 
lady, she would have lost both her seaside trip, 
and the coveted distinction of being Mary’s 
bridesmaid. And Mary would have lost a heap 
of good things! By the by, Ruth, Dora is far 
less aristocratic in her ideas than you are.” 

‘‘ How so?” asked Ruth. 

“Why, do you think you would ever shed 
tears, real tears, because you were unable to go to 
Susan’s or Sophy’s wedding? Do you think you 
would count it such a great honour to be brides- 
maid to either of them ?” 

Ruth laughed and coloured. ‘I don’t know 
that I should. But then Susan is so short and 
stout, and Sophy is so awkward,’’she said. “If 
they were as nice and as genteel-lookimg as Mary 
is, it might make a difference.” 

“Do you suppose Dora was influenced by 
Mary’s appearance? Nota bit of it, Ruth. She 
is 80 fond of Mary, that I don’t believe she would 
like her any the less if Mary were copper-co- 
loured, or had her head set the reverse way on 
her shoulders.” 

“Well, she has known her so long,” said 
Ruth. “AndIam sure Mary treats her in re- 
turn as if she were her own child.” 

“To be sure she does. Anybody can see in 8 
minute what a little piece of perfection Dora is 
in her eyes. And I dare say ‘dear Richard’ 
would be equally eloquent in her praise if you 
could only hear him. It is astonishing how that 
child does twist herself about everybody she 
eomes near! Nobody but her would have caught 
the wary Miss Percy so cleverly as she has done.” 

“ Nonsense, Charlie. Dora never tried to at- 
traces Miss Percy. She could not help it if Miss 
Perey took a fancy to her.” 

“Of course not; any more than the sunshine 
can help the flowers opening themselves to its 
warmth and radiance. ‘here! isn’t that a poeti- 
calideaP You may insert it in your next com- 
position lesson, if you like, Ruth; I won’t charge 
you anything for it.” ; 

I shall be glad when Dora comes back,” said 
Ruth, without taking the least notice of this 
generous offer, ‘‘ I miss her so much.” 

“So do I,” said Charlie, ‘‘for she is the best 
little cousin in the world.” 


Cuaprrr XXX.—Hatr a TURN OF THE WHEFL- 


Miss Percy found her stay at the seaside so very 
agreeable, that she made it much longer than she 
had at first intended. Stanton was a pretty 
watering-place, with nice country walks in the 
neighbourhood, and it just hit the happy medium 
between being insufferably dull, or over-crowded 
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with visitors. And then, their lodging was so 
clean and so comfortable; and Mrs. Grant was 
the most civil and attentive of landladies; she 
cooked so well, and waited so nicely, and treated 
you to such a round, rosy, pleasant face to look at 
into the bargain, that instead of being in a hurry 
to leave, you felt sorry when the time came that 
you must go. When I am mistress of a lodging- 
house, 1 mean to set up Mrs, Grant for my 
model. 

But another reason, and perhaps a stronger 
one, why Miss Percy prolonged her visit, was her 
having Dora for a companion. Partly for her 
own sake, and partly for the little gir]’s sake, she 
was glad to remain as long as she could, for Dora 
enjoyed being there so very much, and the change 
was doing her a great deal of good. And Miss 
Percy, having taken, as Ruth suid, a fancy to 
Dora, was unwilling to part with her before she 
was obliged to do so. 

People called Miss Percy old, because she was 
anything but youthful-looking, and dressed in 
such an antiquated style, but underneath that 
ancient exterior there was a freshness of feeling, 
and a warmth of affection, which a careless ob- 
server, like you, my reader, would probably never 
have discovered. And her heart opened at once 
to Dora when she found the little girl ready to 
like her in spite of her oddities. For Miss Percy 
knew that she was odd. Some of her peculiarities 
clung to her through being the growth of years ; 
and she clung herself to others from a foolish 
pride, which delighted in being different to the 
rest of mankind. 

So, to adopt Charlie’s elegant phraseology, 
Miss Percy and Dora were “ very thick together.” 
Each found in the other plenty to interest, and 
plenty to love. It was a singular sort of friend- 
ship, you say, and would not have suited you. 
Very likely not; but then, dear reader, you are 
neither Miss Percy, nor yet Dora. 

It adds considerably to one’s enjoyment at the 
seaside, to have a well-filled purse, such a purse 
as belonged to Miss Percy. For then you can 
take a drive along the cliffs, or through the shady 
lane, as often as you choose; and you can hire a 
boat, or a donkey, or a bathing-machine, without 
being under the stern necessity of thinking 
whether you can afford such things. And you 
can buy prawns and lobsters to your heart’s con- 
tent; and all sorts of shells, and pebble-brooches, 
and curious trinkets. 

No wonder that Dora’s time passed so rapidly 
and so pleasantly at Stanton. ‘There was so 
much to amuse and occupy her. She wished 
Ruth could have shared her advantages, but she 
did not like to say so to Miss Percy, because 
it would seem as if she were not satisfied with 
her company, and wished to encroach upon her 
kindness. 

However, Miss Percy thonght of it herself a 
few davs before they left Stanton, and made Dora 
send off, in haste, to invite Ruth to spend those 
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few days with them. Ruth gladly accepted the 
invitation, and the cousins were very happy in 
meeting each other again. If they could only 
have had “ Charlie” with them, they would have 
had nothing left to wish for. But Miss Percy 
said that “ boys were quite out of her line; she 
never knew what to do with them, nor how to 
manage them.” 

As if Miss Percy knew any better how to 
manage girls! ‘“ Why,” as Ruth said in private 
to Dora, ‘‘she lets us do whatever we like; we 
have only to say we want anything and we have 
it, or to go anywhere and we go. It is quite a 
treat to feel so at liberty! Nobody to find fault 
with us, nor to keep one in a perpetual fidget 
as grandmamma does. Who would ever have 
thought that Miss Percy could be such a dear old 
creature P”” 

Not Ruth, certainly, who remembered with 
some compunction her former hard speeches 
against her. 

But I have forgotten that Ruth did not come 
till the end of the visit, and that I have some- 
thing to tell you before that. Sowe must retrace 
our steps, or rather our thoughts. 

When Miss Percy and Dora were tired of 
walking or riding, they often took their books or 
fancy work and sat on the beach, where they 
could inhale the fresh breezes, and watch the 
snow-crested waves coming in and out, without 
fatigue to themselves. 

One morning they were thus occupied, when 
Dora’s attention was arrested by two children, 
who, with their nursemaid, were at a little distance 
from them. The younger child was a fair-haired, 
gentle little girl, who gave very little more trouble 
than the waxen doll which she carried so carefully 
in her arms. She had one of those sweet, rose- 
bud little faces, that you can hardly help stopping 
to imprint a kiss upon. But the elder of the two, 
who might have numbered four or five summers, 
was @ stout, sturdy boy, full of fun and wilful 
daring. It was almost impossible to keep him 
out of mischief. He persisted in throwing stones, 
much to the annoyance of the passers-by, until 
one happened to fall near the leg of a lame old 
gentleman, who shook his umbrella threateningly 
at him, which sobered the little fellow for a 
minute. Then he ran close to the water's edge, 
and dabbled his feet in the wet, heedless of the 
soakmg to his shoes and stockings; and he was 
just in the act of holding his little straw hat by 
the strings, that he might float it as a boat on the 
surface of the waves, when the servant rushej 
forward and caught hold of his hand. 

“T really never did see such a boy in all my 
life!’ she exclaimed, giving him a shake, which 
he received with the utmost indifference ; ‘ you 
are enough to make anybody go wild!” 

The poor nursemaid looked hot, and, to borrow 
another word out of Charlie’s vocabulary, worried. 
She was a slender, delicate-looking girl, not strong 
enough either in mind, or body, to cope with such 
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‘4 enerectic young gentleman as the one under 
ier charge. She would have agreed with Missa 
erey about the difficulty of managing ‘‘ boys.” 

‘* Now, if you don’t behave yourself, Master 
dward, I shall just take you home.” 

This was an assertion too frequently made for 
Master Edward to put much faith init. So he 

arned coolly away to consider in what new direc- 
.ion he should exercise his varied talents, when, 
it this critical moment, Dora stepped forwards, 
aud said to him, * Would not you like to sit down 
and rest yourself, and look at a pretty picture- 
vook with me?” 

The word * picture-book” acted like a charm 
npon his turbulent disposition. But still he looked 
earnestly at Dora, as if to decide whether he 
=hould trust himself to her civilities. The scrutiny 
upyeared to be satisfactory, for he moved nearer 
to her. and said, “ But where is the picture-book ? 
lave you got it here?” 

He had learnt by nursery experience that “a 
bird in the hand is worth two inthe bush.” He 
had learnt a lesson of doubt and distrust which 
it is a shame for any one to teach to little chil- 
dren. 

Dora’s answer was a display of the large 
coloured pictures to his eager eyes. She would 
not have been so well provided for the emergency, 
but that she happened to have purchased the 
book that morning, as a present to carry home for 
a littl: girl who was a neighbour of theirs. 

Her new acquaintance willingly seated himself 
next to her; and his baby sister, lured by the 
biight engravings, shyly crept to the other side, 
aud peeped over the leaves. The nursemaid 
seemed thankful to have a little respite from her 
toils, and sat down a yard or two off, where ske 
fanned her warm cheeks with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Dora kept the little ones quiet for a long time, 
for she was a capital hand at describing pictures 
and inventing wonderful stories about them ; and 
the httle boy was very intelligent, and could enter 
readily into the meaning of what she said. He 
had so many questions to ask, and so many things 
tu tell respecting himself and his own little world, 
of which the pictures reminded him, that he did 
not at all weary of the comparative quietness. It 
wis not till the last page had been examined, and 
tue maid said they must be going home to dinner, 
‘hat be recollected how idle his little legs had 
heen for the last half hour, and started up to use 
tliem. i 

Miss Percy had been so engrossed by the 
memoir which she was reading—it was a memoir, 
‘lear reader, though you might not have imagined 
<0 irom its crimson and gold cover—that she had 
~~ireely noticed Dora’s self-chosen occupation. 

jut she roused up at the sudden movement of 
li» li:tle party, just as Dora was asking the child 
veut his hame was, 

‘ !dward Carlton,” was the reply. 

“And your little sistcr’s 2” 


** Alice,” he said, ‘“ but we often call her baby 
atill.”” It was easy enough to do that, Dora 
thought, when you looked at her soft, innocent 
little face. 

“Now say Good morning to the young lady, 
and thank her for being so kind to you,” admo- 
nished the nursemaid, with a tug at the child’s 
shoulders. 

“Thank you,” he said; “but what is your 
name ?” 

** Dora,” she answered pleasantly, as she 
stooped to give him and Alice each a kiss. 

“And what is your name?” he continued, 
addressing Miss Percy with all a child’s freedom. 

‘“My name is Percy,” said the lady, with a 
smile. 

“Then good-bye, Percy,” he said, as he began 
to clamber up the beach as fast as he could go. 

‘For shame, sir, you ought to have said Mrs. 
Percy,” called out the maid, who did not of course 
know that any more juvenile appellation belonged 
to the person in question. She was not a girl of 
remarkable discrimination, and took it for granted 
that Miss Percy was Dora’s mother. 

The wheel of Providence gave half a turn that 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—DoRa IS FAST BECOMING THE 
Missina Linx. 


Dora and the children met two or three times on 
the beach after this. She made quite little pets 
of them, and brought them more picture-books 
to amuse them, and told them a pretty story 
which was never to come toanend! (I dare say 
you are very glad that my story is not so inter- 
minable). Miss Percy provided cakes and sweet- 
meats for them ; but though Edward came to her 
fast enough for what he could get, his friendship 
was not to be bought in this way, and as soon as 
he had pocketed his gifts, he immediately re- 
turned to Dora, and vouchsafed no further notice 
to Miss Percy. But the dove-like little Alice 
stayed besides her, and answered her questions 
by the alternate reply of “yes” and ‘‘no,” which 
seemed to be nearly all she could say at present. 

The children were always accompanied by 
their nursemaid. No one else came with them. 
The girl said that her raistress had been confined 
to the house for nearly a week with a severe cold, 
and that her master was only occasionally there, 
as he was engaged in business in London. 

But on the fourth day of their acquaintance, 
as Miss Percy and Dora were leaving the beach 
for a drive, the hour for which had been pre 
viously fixed, the children’s mamma came to stay 
with her little ones, while she sent the servant on 
an errand. She was a tall, very pretty-looking 
young lady, with a natural liveliness of manner, 
which had evidently been much softened, either 
by trouble or by ill-health, perhaps by both. Her 
dress was neat and economical, but perfectly lady- 
like. She thanked Miss Perey and Dora very 
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gracefully, for the interest which they had so kindly 
taken in her children. 

Seaside acquaintances do not stand upon much 
ceremony with each other. At all events, Miss 
Percy did not, and she was soon chatting as freely 
with the lady as if she had known her all her life- 
time. But it was only for a few minutes, be- 
cause Miss Percy and Dora were limited as to 
time, and were obliged to hurry away. Before, 
however, their “good mornings” were inter- 
changed, Miss Percy said, ‘‘ Will you come, and 
bring your children, and spend to-morrow after- 
noon with us, if you aro not otherwise engaged ? 
We have an early tea always, and we shall be very 
much pleased if you will join us.” 

The lady was very much obliged to Miss 
Percy, but demurred, on account of troubling her 
with the children. As this was only the hesita- 
tion of politeness, it was soon set aside; and to 
the gratification of Master Edward, as well of 
Miss Dora, the invitation was accepted. 

You will perhaps wonder that Miss Percy 
should form so sudden an intimacy with an entire 
stranger; but you ought to have learnt by this 
time that Miss Percy never allowed herself to be 
fettered by the rules of ordinary people, or of 
ordinary society. Besides which, she flattered 
herself, as J sometimes do, dear reader, that she 
could tell from a momentary intercourse what 
persons were, and whether they were likely to be 
accordant with her tastes and feelings. And I 
have observed that individuals like Miss Percy, 
who are seldom unclerstood or appreciated by 
others, will often read with great facility the 
characters and dispositions of those around them. 
I do nqgt attempt to account for it; but such is 
frequently the case. 

‘“*T have not a card with me,” said Miss Percy, 
“but my name, as you have probably already 
heard, is Percy; and we are staying at Mrs. 
Grant’s, No. 4, on the South Parade.” 

‘¢ We are almost neighbours, then,” said Ed- 
ward’s mamma, smiling, “for we have rooms 
at 7, Milner Street, which is just round the 
corner.” 

Hasty good-byes passed, and then Miss Percy 
and Dora went for their drive, congratulating 
themselves on the prospect of their visitors; for 
Miss Percy enjoyed a little change of any kind as 
much as Dora did, and was particularly fond of 
having children about her. I think she liked to 
cram them with cakes and tarts, and to spoil them 
in all the ways that she possibly could. 

** How Edward’s mamma looked at me!” said 
Dora; “she appeared as if she had seen me some- 
where before, but I have never met hcr that I 
know of, although her face seemed rather familiar 
to me.” 

‘* Perhaps you reminded her of some one else, 
Dora,” said Miss Percy, “‘ or perhaps she was sur- 
prised to see so much ‘ sunshine’ belonging to a 
poor old woman like me!” 

** You must not talk in that way, not even in 
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1 Dora, earnestly, giving Miss Percy » 
hand a tight and loving squeeze. - 

Just then a turn in the road, which brought : 
lovely view before them, changed the conversa 
tion. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Miss Perc 
told Dora that she had a fresh plan in her head 
“Mrs. Grant tells me that, three or four milcs o!: 
there is the ruin of an old castle, and a pretts 
Swiss cottage, with strawberry gardens around it; 
and I have been thinking, that instead of ou 
visitors coming only to tea, we had better make u 
day of it, and have a conveyance to take us all to 
the place. One carriage will hold us very well, 
because the nursemaid can sit with the coachman. 
What do you think, Dora?” 

Dora thought, as you in her place wonld no 
doubt have done, that it was a very deligitfui 
scheme, and she seconded the motion with great 
cordiality. 

“Then, when we have finished breakfast, sup- 
pose, Dora, that you were to step across to Milner 
Street, and ask Mrs, ——, let me see what is her 
name ?” 

* Carlton, the little boy said.” : 

“Well, ask Mrs. Carlton whether this arrange- 
ment will suit her. Or, if she is not inclined to 
go, will she let us have the children ?” 

Dora put on her hat and went on her crrand ; 
and Miss Percy rang the bell, to consult Mrs. 
Grant about the state of her larder ; as, if they 
went, it would be desirable to carry some }ro- 
visions with them. Leaving her to arrange this 
matter according to her own liberal ideas, we will 
follow Dora. 

Dora knocked at No. 7, and the nursemaid, 
who was standing at the window, opened the door 
for her directly. ‘The girl smiled quite pleasantly 
at Dora, said that her mistress and the children 
would be down directly, and asked her to walk in. 
She ushered Dora into the front parlour, and left 
her. In the back parlour, which was partly sepa- 
rated by folding doors, Dora could see that the 
breakfast was waiting. 

A few minutes passed, and no one came. So 
Dora took up a book which was lying on the 
table, that she might not seem as if she were im- 
patient. It was a child’s book, full of quamt, 
amusing pictures, but evidently not of modern 
date, though in good preservation. <As J)ora 
glanced over the pages, her eye accidentally fell 
on the fly-leaf. Why did she start so, and why 
did such a rush of colour spread over her clieeks ? 

It was because the fly-leaf bore the well known 
name of “ Clara Selwyn.” 

Could that lady be indeed her aunt Clara? 
There were no thick, clustering curls, it is true, 
but the hair put smoothly across the forehead wes 
of the same hue as in the portrait ; and now that 
the thought had once occurred to Dora, she fet 
that she could trace a likeness between Kdwaru’s 
mamma and herown papa. But, then, the name. 
Clara’s name was not Carlton, but West. How 
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was she to reconcile this discrepancy? Perhaps 
the book belonged to the people of the house, and 
had been bought by them at some ald bookstall. 

Bewildered and excited, Dora could not keep 
her seat. She must find the nursemaid, if she 
could not yet see her mistress, and learn some- 
thing from her. Fortunately the ringing sound of 
childish voices, and the pattering of little feet on 
the stairs, gave signs of somebody coming ; and 
the next moment Edward and Alice, followed by 
their mamma, entered the room. 

The boisterous joy of Master Edward upon 
seeing Dora, and the apologies of his mother for 
having kept Dora waiting, were almost unheeded 
by her. Springing forward, with the open book 
in her hand, and pointing to the inscription at 
the beginning of it, she exclaimed, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ Will you tell me whether 
this is your name ?” 

The lady was surprised at her evident agita- 
tion. She looked earnestly at Dora, and said, 
“Yes, dear ; that was my name until I changed it 
for another. But why do you ask ?” 

“Then you are, you must be, my aunt Clara! 
I am Dora Selwyn!” And the next minute Dora 
was clasped in the embrace of her newly-found 
relative; and smiles and tears were closely and 
curiously intermingled 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
_ By the Author of “Mary PoweEtt.” 
omens 


CHarTterR XVI.— Lovis XIII. 


Wen the Duke of Sully heard that Henry 
VI. had been murdered, he was in great 
trouble, and, calling for his clothes and his boots, 
left his sick-bed and hastily began dressing to go 
to the palace. It particularly grieved him that 
the king should have come to this sad end by 
visiting him when he was ill; and he feared the 
evil consequences of his death to the kingdom. 

On reaching the palace, he found it in such 
confusion and tumult, that he returned home and 
took to his bed again, full of grief. Next day, he 
went to the Louvre to see Mary de Medici, who 
was now Queen Regent; and could only express 
his sympathy with her by his tears. The young 
king, Louis XIII. was brought into him ; the good 
old duke clasped him in his arms and wept over 
him 


Louis was a boy of nine years old when he 
became King of France, too young to be anything 
but a tool in his mother’s hands for some years ; 
and she did not use her power over him as she 
might have done. 
their friend in Henry IV. but they were still 
very strong in the south of France, though the 
Queen Regent did not favour them. She was 
wholly influenced by two very unworthy persons, 


The Huguenots had lost. 
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named Concini; but as soon as Louis was sixteen 
years of age, they were put to death, his mother 
was banished, and he took the government into 
his own hands. 

This was in the year 1617. Young as he 
was, he was already married to Anne of Austria, 
a Spanish princess. His first minister was De 
Luynes, @ proud, ambitious man ; and on his death 
he was succeeded by the too famous Cardinal 
Richelieu. He was the bitter enemy of the 
Huguenots, and in 1620 the king himself took up 
arms against them and re-established the Roman 
Catholic religion in Bearn, which might have 
been called the nursery of the reformed faith. 

The next year, in April, 1621, he announced 
his intention of visiting the disturbed provinces, 
and dealing gently with those Huguenots who 
would submit to him. From Tours he advanced 
to the strong city of Saumur, the governor of 
which was Du Plessis Mornay, an old Huguenot 
nobleman, seventy years of age, distinguished for 
his virtue and bravery. 

Du Plessis hesitated to admit the royal troops 
till it was promised him that they should only 
occupy the town a few days, and theft restore it 
to him, leaving it as they found it. Instead of 
this, they took possession of his castle; did not 
leave him and his family a single room in it; ran- 
sacked his closets, boxes,and drawers; tore thesilver 
clasps from the books he had written, which were 
handsomely bound, and tossed the books them- 
selves into the castle ditch! 

To add insult to injury, the fine old man was 
told the king meant to keep possession of Saumur, 
but would give him a hundred thousand crowns 
for it. Imagine how he looked! 

‘Never!’’ exclaimed he; “was I offered a 
bribe? Had I loved money, I might have 
possessed plenty of it; and as for dignities, I was 
always more desirous to deserve than to obtain 
them. No; neither in honour nor in conscience 
can I sell the liberty of others.” 

The king kept the city, however; and Du 
Plessis retired into “ the mild majesty of private 
life,” and departed to a better world about two 
years afterwards. ‘‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 

The wars for religion continued with varying 
success. Instead of detailing a number of trifling 


and detached engagements, 1 will just narrate the 


brave stand made by seven men against five thou- 
sand, and then pass on to the Siege of La Ro- 
chelle. : 

Marshal de Themines commanded five thou- 
sand men. For two whole days he was repulsed, 
with the loss of forty men, killed by the seven 
armed peasants of Foix. These spirited fellows 
had barricaded themselves in a hut, from which 
no attempts of their enemies could dislodge them, 
till at length they planted cannon against it, which, 
of course, would blow them to powder. 

One of the brave seven undertook, at nightfall, 
to examine the enemy’s lines, and find where 1t 
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was weakest, that they might make a rush at it. 
Returning from this enterprise, he was mistaken 
for one of the enemy, and shot in the leg by his 
own brother! ; 

“‘ Never mind me!” cried the noble fellow. 
** Fly for your lives, and leave me to my fate.” 

“IT leave you? Never! exclaimed his 
brother. 

“Nor I,” said his cousin. 

So, having assisted the retreat of the other 
four, through the partial darkness, these three 
stuck together, and fell sword in hand—“ Covered 
with glory,” as the French say. 

Now for La Rochelle. Perhaps it will be 
polite to suppose you know already that it is a 
large seaport-town on the Bay of Biscay, just 
opposite the little Isle of Rhé, seven miles off. 
King Louis and Cardinal Richelieu were very 
bitter against this anti-catholic city, and declared 
every other should be pardoned rather than that. 
Our James I. sent ships of war with secret 
orders to help the King of France; but when 
our honest sailors found what they were expected 
to do, they declared they would rather desert their 
ships than fight against their own religion. And 
this, “though they were tempted with gold chains 
and other rewards.” They were, indeed, kept to 
their posts, but only one man among them would 
fire a shot against the Rochellers, and that man 
was killed by a cannon-ball. 

The king and the cardinal inclosed the city by 
land and by sea. Atthe end of seven months the 
king was tired, and went away. If he were tired, 
what must the poor starving Huguenots be within 
the walls? But their courage was kept up by 
their preachers ; and the rich among them were 
generous to the poor, as long as they had any- 
thing to give. J)ogs, cats, rats, mice, shoe-leather, 
weeds—all were eaten ! 

There was a widow lady with four children, 
who, being a good manager, had flour, rice, onions, 
etc., when others had eaten all their store. She 
did not keep these good things to herself, nor even 
to her children, but compassionately shared them 
with those who were in more need as long as they 
lasted. Her sister-in-law reproached her, saying, 
“*Have you no foresight?” to which the good 
widow replied, “The Lord will provide.” 

At length the widow lady repaired to her rich 
relation and said, “Sister, my means now fail me; 
will you give us a morsel of bread?’ “Certainly 
not!” said the hard-hearted woman, “you have 
only what you deserve ;” and chased her from 
her door. The widow, returning home in sad- 
ness, was met by her children in transports of 
joy, “Oh, mother! what do you think? In your 
absence, a stranger has been here, and has left you 
a sack of flour!” The poor lady clasped her 
hands—it literally was a Godsend! Who the 
stranger was they never knew; but the flour 
lasted till the end of the siege. And then she 
thankfully exclaimed—“ The Lord has pro- 


vided!” 


But, ah! how many others perished! Even in 
the worst of times the Lord loves to save “one in 
a city,’ and “two in a family;” but what 
wretchedness is occasioned by the wrath and 
wickedness of men! Out of fifteen thousand per- 
sons who were in La Rochelle when the siege 
began, only four thousand remained to the end ; 
and they were starved into surrendering just as 
the English ships coming to help them were in 
sight. 

, And the reason that England took part first 
with one side and then with the other, was that 
war had broken out between England and France ; 
so that instead of helping King Louis, we were 
going to help the Huguenots in La Rochelle. Too 
late! as people so often are. And though the 
Rochellers (who were so weak with hunger that 
they could not even bury their dead) were pro- 
mised the free exercise of their religion within 
their walls, yet their walls were immediately pulled 
down ; and when they complained that their 
worship within the walls was not permitted, their 
enemies tauntingly said, “See! the walls are 

one !” 

The other Huguenot towns submitted to their 
king, who confirmed the Edict of Nantes, which 
secured to them the exercise of their religion. 
There were many ways of inflicting petty persecu- 
tions on them, indeed; such as forbidding them 
the use of bells, prohibiting the burial of their 
dead in consecrated ground, and obliging them to 
call their faith “the pretended reformed religion ” 
in all legal documents, on penalty of 4 fine of five 
hundred livres ; but nevertheless they were not 
actively tormented, and being for the most part 
industrious people, they laboured in the fields, and 
at their looms, till that part of France in which 
they dwelt came to be called “the garden of the 
Lord.” 

The queen-mother and Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, plotted against Cardinal Richelieu, but 
without success. His power was greater than ever ; 
he promoted wars abroad, and punished his 
enemies at home. The daily expenses of his 
household were a hundred thousand crowns! He 
lived rather like a prince than a subject. The 
king was displeased at this, and Richelieu, to ap- 
pease him, gave him one of his palaces, which has 
ever since been called the Palais Royal. With all 
his riches and power, Richelieu was not a happy 
man; he died in December, 1642, aged fifty-eight, 
worn out with toil and anxiety. 

The king was dying of a slow fever ; and, feel- 
ing that he should not recover, he arranged that 
the queen, Anne of Austria, should be regent after 
his death, till his son was old enough to reign. 
He died in May, 1643, aged forty-two, and left 
two sons: Louis, who succeeded him at the age of 
five years ; and Philip, Duke of Anjou, afterwards, 
Duke of Orleans. 
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THE CONTENTED SQUIRREL. 


A LITILE brown squirrel came out one day, 
And ran merrily up the tree; 

And somebody fancied they heard him say, 
** Oh, who is so happy as me! 

T have plenty to eat, and plenty to drink; 

No lessons to learn, and no need to think; 
Not a single care or sorrow ; 

The sun shines bright, and the air is warm ; 

And iny thick little coat does not fear a storm, 
Supposing there’s one to-morrow. 

In all the wide world you will hardly find 

A squirrel with such a contented mind!” 


A cousin of his, a gray little trot, 
That moment wus passing by; 

* Dear Brownie,” he said, “do you know I’ve got 
Such a capital winter supply ? 

A beautiful store of ripe nuts I have found, 

-And hid them away in a hole in the ground, 
Where no prowling boys can steal them ; 

And so when the trees are leafless here, 

And the ice, and the snow, and the frost appear, 
Dear me, I shall hardly feel them! 

For such an abundance of food will be 

Both fire and clothing and meat for me.” 


‘With a shake of his paw, and a graceful bow, 
The happy sacl depatiad, 

Leaving Brownie with such a clouded brow, 
And almost broken-hearted ; 

“What a shame it is that my cousin should be 

So much better off,” he exclaimed, “than me! 
His nuts will be, oh so mellow! 

And they came to him without toil or thought, 

While mine must be with hard labour bought; 
I am really a luckless fellow! 

I wish, oh I wish, that those nuts so fine, 

Instead of belonging to him, were mine !’” 


The squirrel fancied, when he said it, 

That sweet contentment filled his breast ; 
So we, dear friends, oft take the credit 

Of virtues, not by us possessed. 


Not that we willingly ourselves deceive, 
But that we soon and easily believe, 
That we are wise, and kind, and good; 
But when some sudden touchstone is applied, 
It strips away this flimsy, fair outside, 
And “Self” is seen and understood. 
: W. H. 


MISS FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Mary Powstz.” 


THERE is a pale, thin, sad-looking girl, with dark, 
hollow eyes, whom I often find visiting the cot- 
tages of the poor. They receive her with sorrow- 
ful respect, and call her Miss Fortune; but in the 
upper ranks she meets with little appreciation, and 
is generally spoken slightingly of as bad Fortune 
or evil Fortune. She isa girl of high birth, and 
One would suppose she must be rich, from the 
amount of good she does quite privately, though 
to look a¢ her dress you would not think her 
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worth a penny. Perhaps her shabby appearance 
may have something to do with her unpopularity 
among the fashionable. I have known young 
ladies, and old ones too, speak of her with the 
utmost contempt; and seen men of consequence 
stamp and clench their fists, and call her the 
cause of all their distresses, whereas they had 
generally only to thank themselves for them. 

Many a gray-headed old man, on the other 
hand, whose Jips distil wisdom, patience, and long- 
suffering, concludes with, ‘All this was I taught 
by Miss Fortune—it is none of my own.” Indecd 
she surpasses the best Sunday-school teacher I 
ever knew, and her teaching is confined neither to 
Sundays nor to schools. It is a strange thing to 
see her enter a house where she has brought much 
trial and trouble, and to witness how the good 
people welcome her with wan, faded looks, and 
lips that piteously smile, telling her they know 
she has something good for them hidden in her 
pocket. It has often put mein mind of Henry 
Kirke White’s sweet ‘“ Ode to Disappointment.’ 

My own acquaintance with her began at an 
early age, when, I confess, I did not understand 
her character. My dear mother was very ill at 
the time; it seemed likely that she would die, 
and that I should be left to supply her place ina 
large family. My heart was almost broken about 
it, and when Miss Fortune would come, day after 
day, with her officious inquiries and offers to help 
nurse, I was ready to say almost rudely, ‘‘ Oh, do 
goaway!” TI little thought, then, that I should 
live to find her one of my best friends. 

Still, there are friends whom I am afraid I 
must say, we like the more, the less we see them 
It is not that I am forgetful of dear Miss Fortune’s 
worth; but one does not want to be always sing- 
ing in A minor, and seeing the beautiful face of 
nature through a black crape veil. It was not 
without satisfaction, therefore, that I heard she 
had gone abroad. I thought the change, you 
know, might do her good! (I’m sure it did me 
good, but that is a secret.) Well, she went over 
to America, not long after the Prince of Wales’s 
pleasant visit there; but you know how things 
have been going on since ; and I am sorry to say 
my poor friend does not seem at all popular there, 
nor to have done much good. Time will show! 
—the good seed she sows does not spring up im- 
mediately. By and by we may find she did not 
cross the water in vain, Meanwhile she has been 
looking after our poor dear Garibaldi, who has 
known her for many years, and does not disown 
her now that he is a great man. I hear she is 
likewise doing much good in her own quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, among the poor operatives and 
their families in Lancashire, who do not kick 
against the pricks of this trying adversity, but 
Sean accept it from the hand of its great First 

ause. 
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[RICHARD HARTLEY BECOMES PENITENT. ] 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A | Gizam or Horr. 


It is a long time since we heard of Richard Hart- 
ley, suppose we visit the busy town of R——, 
and make inquiries after him and his family. 
Well, we must inquire among the very poor 
people, in a miserable part of the town, if we 
would discover his abode. In that narrow street, 
up that archway, the first door on the left hand, 
and there you have the house, in the attic of 
which Hartley and his family have found shelter. 
It is a melancholy story which they have to 
tell. Once or twice work has come in the way, 
“by a lucky chance,” people said ; “ God eent it,” 
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Mrs. Hartley piously acknowledges ; and each time 
it might have been the turning point in the road 
from indigence to fr competence, but for the 
evil habits which still cling to the man, and for 
his easy nature which causes him to be quickly 
led astray. 

Now, however, his poor wife has a gleam of 
hope. Little Hannah brought home, last Sunday, 
from her school a tract, which Hartley, being sober 
and having nothing else to do, sat down to read. 
It seems to have made an unusual impression 
upon his mind ; he does not say much, but his wife 
saw him, when he thought he was unnoticed, fur- 
tively glancing at his child’s Testament as it lay 
open on the table. As he fancied himself unob- 
served, he read several verses. Then he laid his 
head on his arms on the table, and kept so still 
that Mrs. Hartley thought he was asleep, and 
when one of her children came into the room 
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rather noisily, hushed him, telling him not to dis- 
turb father. 

“No, 1am not asleep, Jenny,” he said, lifting 
up his face, on which his wife was surprised to 
see traces of tears. And then he had called her 
Jenny, too, in a much softer manner than was his 
wont, for he rarely called her by her name, it 
reminded him of the days when they were young, 
and when he was a far different person. 

“IT was not sleeping, Jenny,” he continued, 
“T was thinking, and I was trying to make a 
prayer. I don’t krow as I succeeded, for 1 don’t 
very well know how praying is done.” 

‘‘ Father,” said the thoughtful little Hannah, 
“teacher says anybody can pray that likes.” 

* Can they ?’ 

“Yes; she says praying is all the same thing 
as asking. She says when I ask mother for a 
bit of bread, that it is praying to her for it; and 
so when we ask God in heaven to give us a new 
heart that is praying to Him.” 

“<I see,’’ said her father. 

*‘ And,” continued Hannah, rejoicing that she 
could tell her father something she had learned at 
the Sunday school, and that he was willing to 
listen to her, “teacher says it is not real prayer 
only to saya prayer. She says if we taught a 
parrot to say the words of a prayer, still a parrot 
could not pray. We must pray with our hearts 
as well as our lips. And then she told us such a 
pretty story about a little girl that used to say, 


‘Teacher, when I kneel down to pray it seems as 


if my heart was a-talking to God.’ ” 

“Is that how you find it, Jenny?” said Hart- 
ley, turning to his wife. . 

The poor wife could scarcely reply. She was 
covering. her face with her apron and crying. 
Crying, not sadly but rejoicingly, for it was like 


cold water to a thirsty soul, to hear her husband | t 


speaking words which marked religious feeling. 
It might be only a transient feeling within his 
heart, but she had never known it awakened be- 
fore, and it was very precious to witness it now, 
and she sent up a swift little entreaty to the 
throne of grace that it might be permanent. Often 
as Hartley hud manifested remorse, he had never 
shown signs of penitence. 

“Is that your idea of prayer P” asked Hartley, 
as his wife delayed answering. 

And then she said, “ Yes, dear Richard, I do 
feel, though my prayers are poor, my heart goes 
with them.” | 
| ‘“‘ And have you ever prayed for your wicked 
husband P” : 

Jenny’s heart was too full to let her speak. 
She got up, sobbing, and threw her arms around 
her husband’s neck and kissed him. 

“T think you have put me into your prayers, 
Jenny,” he whispered to her, “though I have not 
deserved it.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how often.” 

“And I want those prayers to be answered,” 
he said slowly and seriously ; “I don’t want you 
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to go to heaven without me. I've thought lately 
you were going, you have wasted away so. I have 
thought about such things of late, more than you 
have guessed ; but I was struck all of a heap, as 
thé saying is, by that book Hannah brought in. 


It has knocked me down as a guilty sinner, and I 


feel as if I wanted the rocks to fall upon me to 


hide me from the wrath of God. Ob, what shall 
“ Father !”? said Hannah, in a low voice. 
‘Yes, child.” 
“Let me sing one of my hymns to you; it 
will do you good.” And the little girl sang in a 
>. eet plaintive tone— 


“ Not the labours of my hands 
Can falfil thy law’s demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone ; 
Thow must save, and Tiow alone. 


* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I ri 
N aed, come to Thee for dress $ 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace 3 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


I do!” 


The little singer sang as if her heart was in 
her voice and went with the words, and the song 
did an appointed work in a sinner’s heart. 

“Come, Jenny,” said he, “you kneel down 
along with me.” © | 

Jenny did as she was told, and Hannah crept 
to her mother’s side and knelt too. Both were 
crying, but silently. 

“Jenny,” said the poor, contrite wanderer, 
* Jenny, can’t you ask God to wash me in the 
fountain? He knows I'm ‘foul’ enough. Do 

te] 


. And Jenny did try. She pleaded promise 
after promise, and she claimed their fulfilment 
now, with earnestness which would not be denied. 
Was not the salvation of a sinner’s soul depend- 
ing on the answer to her prayer, and that sinner 
her misguided but beloved husband? Oh, she 
poured out her complaint before the Lord, and 
begged that Richard might live before Him. 

And it pleased God to hearken to the voice of 
her word, and He, in the greatness of his mercy, 
granted her heart’s desire. 


Cuartrr XXX.—A CHILD MAY BEAR TESTI- 
MONY. 


Bossy took a liking to Enoch. The old man’s 

quaint and dry manner of stating a truth, and his 

great seriousness, made a deep impression upon 

the boy’s mind. I hope, also, that he began to 

think a little more about religion, through the 

influence partly of the sexton’s words, and partly 

of the distressing circumstances in which his - 
father’s misconduct had placed the family. 
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One thing was quite certain: Bobby had ac- 
quired an intense hatred of a drunkard’s life. 
* He had seen,” he said, “so much of the evil of 
drinking, that he meant never to go inside a 
public-house.” People sometimes smiled at his 
deducing anything from his experience, and at 
his bold way of stating it; but those of them 
whose opinion was worth having always added, 
“That is right, Bobby, stick to that, and you 
may ride in a carriage if you like.” 

So he might if he cared for the luxury, for 
many a man has spent as much in beer and gin as 
would have paid for a smart brougham, a splendid 
are of horses, and a coachman in silver and green 

very. 

One day, as Bobby was passing along the 
street, he saw the old sexton hobbling a little way 
in advance, so he increased his pace that he might 
overtake him. Before he could do so, however, 
he noticed that Enoch was stopping in front of 
the “ Red Lion.” “Dear me,” said the child to 
himself, “I hope he is not going in there; he 
told me he never did and never should.” 

The old man did not go in; but he continued 
to stand outside, for the potman had told him 


that his master wanted a word with him. Just | 


before Bobby came up to him, the landlord of the 
“Red Lion” made his appearance at the door, 
and was talking busily to Enoch. 

Bobby heard him say, “‘ Well, I thought you 
would like to hear news of him, because then 
you'll have something to tell his——’ Here he 
broke off abruptly, for he saw the child was close 
to them; and then he added, indicating Bobby 
with a jerk of his thumb, “ Little pitchers, Enoch, 
they get full too soon; so we'll talk of something 
else. You won't come in, I suppose, and take a 
drop P” 

** No, thank you,” said the old man quietly, 
“and I'll be going on now, I think.” 

“Perhaps Master Bobby will like a Jleetle 
drop,” said the landlord mischievously, turning to 
the little boy. 

“I say no too,” replied Bobby, “and without 
even thanking you.” 

“Well,” said the man, leaning, laughing, 
against his door-post, “ you might be polite when 
a thing is offered you kindly.” 

“Is it kind to try to hurt any one—hurt any 


one a much ?” 

“Why, I should say not; but what has that 
got to do with it ?” 
et great deal; you wanted to give me some 

yr,’ ; 

* Or a little gin.” 

‘And that,” said Bobby, seriously, “ might 
rank made me a runes iis is no kindness 
in that, and I ought not to k you for trying 
to do me harm,” i 

“Fast and furious, like all the temperance 
people. But you are rather too fast, youngster ; 
a single glass would not hurt you.” 

“But the second might.” 
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‘ Suppose I did not give you a second.” 

* And suppose I wanted it.” 

‘As it is likely you would do,” observed the 
landlord with a laugh, “if you are a true chip of 
the old block. But come, Bobby, I won’t quarrel 
with you; you are a sharp little fellow, as any-. 
body can see. Why, I think no one could make. 
you take more than you like; so I don’t see the 
sense of your going without altogether.” 

““ And you don’t want to see it?” 

“MaybeI don’t.” ~~ 

“Well, sir,” replied Bobby, cheerfully, ‘‘per- 
haps the day will come when you will.” 

*. Not very likely.” 

“Things not likely come to pass sometimes,” 
put in Enoch, gravely. 

“To be sure,’ said the man, with a sneer. 
* ‘Who knows but that Dick Hartley and this 
child’s father may get rich on cold water some 
day, and come back and settle scores with me.” 

“* If father does not pay you, J will,” exclaimed 
Bobby; “that is, when I’m a bit older, and can 
go to work. You shan’t say father is in your 
debt, though you don't deserve ever to get the 
money.” 

‘““ When’ the Thames is set on fire by you tee- 
totallers, I shall say ‘water is up in the market,’ 
not before,’ returned the landlord, nodding to 
Enoch, and going inside to his wife, who was 
calling for him. 

Bobby and old Enoch walked on together, and 
for a minute or two without speaking. Then 
Enoch told Bobby that the landlord had given 
him some news of his father. Jones, it appeared, 
had reached London, but had only succeeded in 
getting an occasional job of work, just enough to 
keep him from starving. He had not the heart 
to write to his wife, he said, till he could send her 
some money. How the information came to Mal- 
verton the landlord had not stated. 

‘The little boy was glad to hear about his 
father, though the news was not much. He said, 
“T'll have a short walk with you, Enoch, and 
then I will run home and tell mother.” 

They walked along the street till they camo 
to a turning, down which Enoch went. 

“Where are you going now, Enoch ?” asked 
Bobby. 

“To the farm.” 

“ Holmbrook ?” 

Yes.” 

7 I think I'll go with you, if you will let 
*‘ And welcome, Bobby,” replied the sexton. 
They were not long before they turned into 
one of the pretty lanes which led from Malverton 
into the country. Presently their path was through 
a meadow, and then Bobby began to ask the old 
man some questions. 

Enoch was both pained and pleased by the 
boy’s talk. His inquiries showed great ignorance 
of divine truth, or rather confused and perverted 
conceptions of it; but his manner of putting his 
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inquiries indicated some anxiety to know the right 
way, and willingness to be taught it. 

**T have not had time yet,” observed Bobby, 
after a pause of the conversation, “to ask Miss 
Lilias anything.” 

“Well, you can now if you like, then, for I 
think it is she coming across yonder field.” 

‘Is it? Ah, perhaps she won’t want to stop.” 

-* We can see,” said the old man. “I think I 
shall rest awhile, for it is rather a goodish walk 
for the likes of me.” 

Bobby amused himself by cutting off the heads 
of thistles till the young lady came near, and then 
he stood still. She spoke pleasantly to them, and 
begged the old man, who had risen respectfully, 
to resume his seat. By her stood a Newfound- 
land dog, who gravely wagged his tail as he 
recognized the old man and the boy as friends. 

Why, it’s Cesar,” said Bobby. 

Yes,” replied Lily, “‘ Miss Margaret let me 
have Cwsar to take care of me. Good dog,’’ she 
added, as the dog hearing his namo looked up at 
her, “you have done your best to protect me.” 

‘I should not think, miss, you have much 
need of that; sure nobody would harm you.” 

‘I should hope not, Enoch, yet I am not sure 
I should have got off quite so casily from a beggar 
& little while ago, if Cesar had not been with 


me. 

“* Indced !” 

‘Yes, the man was s0 very pressing for relief, 
and he did come rather close to me; at least 
Cesar thought he did, and he wanted to be at him. 
It was really as much as I could do to hold him 
back.” 

** And what did the begear do P” 

* Do,” said Lilv, laughing; “ why it was very 
funny. He was limping before he came up to 
me, and he told me that his leg was hurt by some 
machinery, but when he saw that Cesar was mak- 
ing a rush at him, he recovered the use of his lame 
leg, and walked away so fast that I think Cesar 
and I were both very much astonished.” 

** ‘What a shame to pretend such things!” ex- 
claimed Bobby. 

“Well, miss,” said Enoch, “here’s another 
beggar wants something from you;” he put his 
hand on the boy’s head, so there could be no mis- 
take as to his reference. 

“Bobby!” exclaimed Lilias. . 

**Me!” exclaimed Bobby, in return; “I am 
not a beggar.” 

** What does he want P—money ?” 

* No,” said Enoch, with a smile, “he wants 
what is better than money.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

Testimony.” 

“Testy money!” said Bobby; “I’m sure I 
phe want aay kind of money unless I work for 
it.’ 

Lily laughed, for she saw that the little boy 
Was quite unaware he was making a pun. “It 
18 not money at all that Enoch means. ‘Teati- 


mony’ is bearing witness to anything you know 


‘about.” 


‘Ts it, miss?” returned Bobby; “I will try 
and remember it, for I like long words.” 

“But now, Bobby, why do you want my testi- 
mony, and what to?” 

“1 don't know, miss.” 

“ Bobby forgets, Miss Lilias,” explained the 
sexton, ‘‘something he says to me the other day. 
He thinks religion all very well for old people, 
but cannot make out what children have to 
do with it. So I bids him ask my grandchild or 
any other young person, ana he says he had rather 
you would tell him. So you see, miss, he hasa 
mighty good opinion of your judgment.” 

“Why, surely, Bobby does not think people 
should wait till they are grown up before they 
think about religion !” 

“Not exactly,’ said Bobby, sententiously ; 
“what I did say to Enoch was, that I wondered 
if any children thought they had got a home in 
heaven, and liked to think about dying. I dont. 
Please, miss, do you ?” 

It was a home thrust. It made Lily think. 
Could she positively and honestly say she knew 
she had a home in the bright heaven of joy and 
love. She tvanted a home there. She wished for 
a certainty of its possession. But could she dare 
to affirm that she enjoyed that certainty? Tears 
stood in her eyes; and Bobby waited, wonder: 
ingly, for the answer. 

At last Lily said, “I should be very sorry to 
put off being serious; because we do not kngw 
how long we have to live. Death comes like'a 
thief in the night. I should be sorry to have to 
say, when the hour of sickness and death arrives, 
that I am not ready for it, for then it is often too 
late to set about it.” 

This did not satisfy the boy. 
like to think about dying?” 

“ Nobody likes the thought of death, Bobby, 
because it is a painful thing, but those who believe 
in Jesus are not afraid of dying, for they love the 
prospect of being with the Saviour so much, that 
it takes away the fear of death.” 

“It is the gate, and the Saviour went through 
it, so we have only got to follow Him,” said the 
old sexton. 

“But do you often think about all this?” 
asked the boy. 

“Very often. I know I am a sinner, Bobby, 
but then Jesus died to save sinners.” 

“ You are not a great sinuer, anyhow,” replied 
the child, who had heard much of Lily’s good- 
ness. 

“ Ah, Bobby, you are quite mistaken. Some 
times I teel myself almost too wicked to belong to 
Christ’s fold. The heart is often wicked even 
when the conduct seems good.” 

This was a distinction which Bobby could not 
comprehend. All his notions of sins were con- 
nected with words and actions, not with thoughts, 
feelings, and motives. 


“But do you 
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Lily continued :—“ But I can say I desire an 
interest in Christ, and have a wish to live to his 
glory, and to serve and obey Him. I know I 
often fall very far short of my duty both to God 
and man. Ido love Christ, but at times my love 
grows cold. Yet what a deal we owe to Christ 
for all his mercies.” 

“ But,” said Bobby, interrupting her, “are you 
really going home, as Enoch says he is?” 

Enoch pointed to the sky, and Lily knew his 
meaning. ‘I hope so,” she said, rather hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘“‘ And would you like to go soon?” 

“Yes, I should, if I knew I was quite ready 
to go.” 

“But if you lize going, is not that being 
ready ?” 

“No,” replied Lily, “we must have our sins 
washed away, and our hearts changed.” 

‘ And then you will be ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you would rather go to heaven than live 
here longer !” 

“Yes, provided I knew I was sure of going 
there.” 

«¢ And what makes anybody sure ?” 

It was a salutary, but rather trying cross- 
examining through which Bobby was unconsci- 
ously putting the little girl, ‘What makes 
anybody sure?” Of course she could answer 
that question easily, and did so. But then was 
she sure? Why should she hesitate to answer 
Yes? Did she not believe in Christ? Did she 
not cast her whole reliance upon his finished 
work? Did she not desire to be made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints? Was she not en- 
deavouring, feebly and imperfectly, but really, to 
follow Jesus? Such was the working of Lily’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

‘‘ Bobby,” she said, with a bright look of peace 
and gladness, which struck even the child, “Bobby, 
I believe I have a home in heaven, and I should 
like to go to it, but I am willing to wait here till 
my Saviour calls for me. I hope you will have a 
home there too.” 

Lily was not disposed for further conversation, 
for she felt rather agitated, so she left the old man 
and his little companion and walked quickly home- 


wards, glad that sho had spoken confidently about 


her hopes, and yet half afraid that she had been 
too confident. 

“You are right, Enoch,” said Bobby, “at 
least, as belongs to Miss Lilias. But, then, every- 
body says she is so very good. Perhaps Susannah 
can’t say as much.” 

“J think she can,” answered the old man, as 
he rose from his scat to resume his walk to the 
farm. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—GEORGE TAKES A DRIVE IN 
HIS BRovuGHAM. 


“TT is such a fine day, mamma,” said George, 


one afternoon, “that I think I may as well take a 
drive in my brougham.” This little attempt at 
pleasantry was a hopeful sign, for the young 
invalid never referred in ajoking way to his being 
drawn out in a little chair; but, thanks to happy 
influences, such as those which were exerted by 
Lilias Croft and Mr. Thornton, he was becoming 
less bitter and querulous in his manner of talking. 
He seemed to be growing reconciled to his lot, 
and to be making the grand discovery that happi- 
ness does not necessarily depend upon outward 
circumstances. 

“Tt zs a fine day, Georgie, and you may go 
out if Thomas can take you. You must get all 
the health you can out of your ‘drives’ now, for 
winter is coming on fast, and it will soon be too 
cold for you.” 

‘Very well, mamma; then I will tell Thomas 
to go a good way to-day. I promised Lily to 
leave a book for her at Mount Lodge.” 

“Indeed ; why did she make you her mes- 
senger ?” 

** Ah, that is asecret. She could have left it 
herself, only she thought I should like to do it.” 

‘Well, I suppose your ‘secret’ is that you 
mean to show that you are of some use in the 
world ?” 

George did not reply. 

* An effort after usefulness, I see,” said Mrs. 
Holmes. “It is very good of Lilias to give youa 
little occupation.” 

“Please to ring for Thomas, mamma,” said 
George, not at all disposed to take his mother 
into his confidence. 

We, however, dear reader, are privileged to 
know his secret, which was not such a great 
secret after all. He and Lily had talked about 
Bobby and Phebe, and Lily told him how asto- 
nished she was one day by Bobby’s asking her some 
questions about religion, and about her own 
experience of its power. They agreed that it was 
desirable that Bobby should be helped onwards in 
the right way, and George thought that a certain 
little book (in fact one which recently had much 
impressed his own mind) might do him some 
good. Lily agreed that, by God’s blessing, it 
was very likely to be of service; and she asked 
George himself to take it to Bobby and get a little 
talk with him. At first George detaurred, for it 
had nevér occurred to him that it was possible 
that he might become a little evangelist ; but at 
length he allowed Lily to persuade him to do as 
she wished. Then Lily was much pleased, for 
she felt sure that in trying to water others, George 
would find his own soul watered too, and though 
that soul had, alas! long been like » garden where 
the soil was hard and unfruitful, yet there might 
be in store rich and genial showers of blessing. 

So George and his faithful old servant went 
out with the intention of having quite an ex- 
cursion. 

A few minutes brought them into a pleasant 
road, which led near the romantic but dangerous 
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brook—a brook which was the terror of all mothers “Take it then, and read it when you are at 
who had young children. home. I think it will do you good.” 


‘“‘Take care, Thomas,” said George, as the 
servant drew him along, “take care you don’t 
tumble me into the brook.” 

“J hope not, Master George.” 

“YT should be worse off than anybody if I did 

' fall in, for I could do nothing to help myself.” 
; “Im afeard somebody ‘as fallen in,” ex- 
' elaimed Thomas, in a frightened tone, “for there 
is a crowd yonder, and they seem to be carrying 
something.” 

“Oh, dear! how dreadful! See! they are 
coming this way. Draw meé close to the side, 
Thomas, so as to make room for them to get past. 
Dear, dear! is it anybody dead?’ asked George, 
as the little crowd came nearer. 

‘“T think not,” answered Thomas; “ but we 
shall soon know. But, Master George, you had 
better let me draw up the hood, and then you need 
not see as they pass.” The servant, as he spoke, 
began to draw up the hood of the chair. 

‘Don’t do any such thing, Thomas, J am not 
afraid. Perhaps we shall be able to help.” 

A little girl had fallen into the brook, and 
though & man rushed quickly down the bank and 
drew her out, yet the shock had tuken away her 
senses, and she looked, as the bystanders said, 
“quite dead like.” They were now carrying her 
home, while a boy ran for the doctor. Just as the 
people came past Georgie’s little chaise, he asked, 
* Who is it?” 

‘‘ Susie,” answered the man who was carrying 
her in his arms, “old Enoch’s grandchild. He’ll 
be main sorry, young master, when he sees me 
crossing his threshold.” The man went on, for 
there was no time for talking. 

“ Susie!” said Georgie, when the crowd had 
passed, “that is the little girl Miss Lily was talk- 
ing about. She says she is such a good child, and 
her grandmother calls her her ¢hzrd best treasure. 
Do you know why she says ¢herd ?” 

“Yes,” said Thomas, “I can guess’’—and so 
he could, for he had heard it often enough before— 
“Her Bible comes first, then her husband, and 
then Susannah.” 

“How clever you are, Thomas, I never can 
puzzle you.” 

Presently they saw a boy running towards 
them. He was about to pass them without 


* Do you?” 

“Yes ; it has done me good, Bobby. Good- 
bye.’ 

** Good-bye, sir,” and the boy set off again to 
run at the top of his speed to Enoch’s cottage. 


THE BOY AND THE NAIL. 


‘* Poor little nail! You are quite worn out with 
hard service, so I must put you aside ; but perhaps 
you can first tell me something about your past 
history.” 

‘IT will do so with pleasure; only you must 
not expect a very clever accountfrom such a blunt 
pointed individual as myself. When I was young, 
I was sharp enough, but age has considerably 
dulled my faculties.” 

“Still, you will remember your birth-place, I 
dare say ?” 

“Oh yes; if was Birmingham. 
machine-mude nail.” 

“‘ Are not all nails so made P” 

“Most of them are, but not all. About the 
middle of the last century, however, every nail in 
existence was fashioned by the hand ; there was no 
machinery in use then ; and women made them as 
well as men. When William Hutton, the his- 
torian of Birmingham, visited that city, he was 
surprised at the great number of blacksmiths’ 
shops that he met with; and he was still more 
surprised to see in some of them females wielding 
the hammer. Struck with the novelty, he in- 
quired whether the ladies in that country shod 
horses? He was told, with a smile, that they were 
nailers.” 

“J should not think it was fit work fora 
woman.” 

“No, it was not; but the men, at that time, 
through earning good wages, were accustomed to 
spend most of their gains in drink and _pleasure- 
taking, and left their families to shift as they 
could. So as the husband would not work lonzer 
than he was obliged to do, his wife and daughters 
learnt the trade, and continued to labour, until 
enough had been earned for the week’s expenses.” 

“T suppose the machinery put a stop to all 
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noticing them, being evidently in a very great | this? 


hurry. It was Bobby, and George called out, 
“Stop a moment, Bobby.” 

‘Please, sir, I have not time,” replied Bobby, 
stopping, however, though reluctantly. 

** Why not ?” 

‘* Because I’ve been to fetch the doctor for 
Susannah; and he is coming directly, so 1 want 
to tell Enoch.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you, then; but stay, 
just put this book in your pocket, if you have 
one.” 

“© Of course I have got one, Master George.” 


“Yes, it did. Some descriptions of nails are 
still made by hand; but the great bulk of those 
for which there is most demand, are easily, and 
cheaply cut out of sheets of metal by machinery.” 

‘“* How are they cut out ?” 

“The iron used for nails is in the form of 
sheets and plates of the proper thickness; these 
sheets are formed into strips of the required size, 
by means of a powerful cutting-press. Each of 
these strips is then mounted onarod, and is held 
in the nail-cuttimg machine, by which a nail is 
cut off whenever the strip is presented. Thereare 
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several kinds of these machines; in one of them, 
after the nail has been cut off from the strip, it is 
caught by aclasp, and exposed to a strong pressure, 
whereby a head is produced, much in the same 
way as in the operation of forging.” 

“ Does it take long to make anail?? 

“No ; the machine works with great rapidity, 
often making as many as one hundred and sixty 
strokes in a minute, or more than nine thousand 
in an hour.” 

“ Are there many different sorts of naila ?” 

“Not less, I should say, than three hundred, 
with at least ten different sizes of each sort.” _ 

‘What a number! I wonder how they dis 
tinguish them all ?” 

“‘ By giving a name to each. Oneis called the 
rose; it has flat points which being driven with 
the edge across the grain, prevents the wood from 
splitting. Another is called rose-sharp, and is 
much used for coopering, fencing, and other coarse 
purposes where hard wood is used. A thinner 
sort called fine-rose, is used in pine and other soft 
woods, the broad spreading heads serving to hold 
the work down. Then there isthe clasp-nail, the 
clout, the counter-clout, the fine-dog, the strong- 
dog, the Kent-hurdle, the rose-clench, and I cannot 
tell you what besides! Brads form a large class 
of useful nails, and so do tacks.” 

“T am much obliged to you for the information 
you have given me. Nails are very useful things, 
although we seldom think much about them, be- 
cause they are so common.” 

‘True ; but do you remember the story of the 
man, who lost his life through the want of one? 
He was pursued by an enemy, and the horse on 
which he was mounted, having lost a nail out of 
his shoe, was checked in his flight and unable to 
convey his master to a place of safety.” 

** Oh, yes, I recollect that story very well. We 
used to repeat it in these lines :— 


s¢¢ For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
For want of a horse, the rider was lost: 
And all for want of a horse-shoe nail!” 


“Then bear in mind the importance of little 
things ; and do not despise trifles.—Good-bye” 


WHAT OUR PRINCESSES LEARN. 


AT the seaside residence of Queen Victoria, in the 
Isle of Wight, a large portion of the pleasure- 
-grounds is appropriated to the young princes and 
princesses, who have each a flower and a vege- 
table garden, greenhouses, hothouses, and forcing- 
frames, nurseries, tool-houses, and even a carpen- 
ter’s shop. Here the royal children pass many 
hours of their time. Each is supplied with a set 
of tools marked with the name of the owner; and 
here they work with the enthusiasm of an amateur 
and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon. There is no 
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branch of gardening in which the royal children 
are not at home. 

Moreover, on the juvenile property is a build- 
ing, the ground-floor of which is fitted up as a 
kitchen, with pantries, closets, larders, and dairy, 
all complete in their arrangements; and here may 
be seen the young princesses, arrayed in their 
aprons and cooking jackets, floured to the elbows, 
deep in the mysteries of pastry-making, like rosy 
farm girls, cooking the vegetables from their own 
gardens, preserving, pickling, baking, sometimes 
to partake among themselves, or to distribute to 
the poor of the neighbourhood, as the result of 
their own handiwork. The Queen is determined 
that nothing shall remain unlearned by her chil- 
dren; nor are the young children ever happier 
than while thus engaged. 

Over the domestic establishment is 8 museum 
of natural history, furnished with curiosities col- 
lected by the young party in their rambles and 
researches—geological and botanical specimens, 
stuffed birds and animals, articles of their own 
construction, and whatever is curious or interest- 
ing, classified and arranged by themselves. Here 
the most exalted and purifying tastes are culti- 
vated. Here nature, common to all, is studied 
and admired; while beyond this, a capability of 
entering into the condition of the people, and a 
sympathy with their labours, is acquired by o 
practical knowledge of what labour is; and 
though we need scarcely suppose that the royal 
children weary themselves as those who gain their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, yet even in 
their moderate digging and working, they must 
learn the better to appreciate the results of labour 
in the luxuries surrounding them. 

This is a picture of which the English nation 
may justly be proud. There is not such another 
royal family on the face of the earth. 


—t 


WHERE OUR VEGETABLES 
COME FROM. 


Potatoes came from far Virginia ; 
Parsley was sent us by Sardinia; 
French Beans, low-growing on the earth, 
To distant India trace their birth ; 
But Scarlet-runners, gay and tall, 
That climb upon your garden wall— 
A cheerful sight to all around— 
In South America were found. 
The Onion travelled here from Spain, 
The Leek from Switzerland we gain; 
Garlic from Sicily obtain.— 
Spinach in Syria grows; 
Two hundred years ago, or more, 
Brazil the Artichoke sent o’er; 
And Southern Europe’s sea-coast shore 
Beet-root on us bestows. 
When good Queen Bess was reigning here, 
Peas came from Holland, and were dear. 
The south of Europe lays its claim 
Lo Beans; but seme from Egypt came. 
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The Radishes, both thin and stout, 
Natives of China are, no doubt ; 
But Turnips, Carrots, and Sea-kale, 
With Celery, so crisp and pale, 
Are products of our own fair land; 
And Cabbages, a goodly tribe, 
Which abler pens might well describe— 
Are also ours I understand. 


“BE COURTEOUS.” 


Some years ogo a friend of ours was in an omni- 
bus passing from the heart of the City to one of 
the suburbs. The omnibus stopped to take up 
® passenger, who, from being welcomed by the 
others, was evidently well-known and estecmed. 
Our friend admired the hearty old man, who had 
a kind word and a look of sunshine for everybody. 
From some remarks that dropped from him, it 
was evident that he wa3 a man of unusual talent, 
and a Christian. 

A poor servant girl sat near him in the omni- 
bus, She was in some perplexity about finding a 
house at which she had been directed to caJl. As 
politely and as pleasantly as if she had been a 
lady, the stronger gave her all the information she 
wanted. Who could he be? 

It was Dr. Chalmers, one of the greatest 
men and the most popular preachers of lus day. 
Yet he had room in his large heart for sympathy 
and kindness to all; and his genial disposition 
fell like sunshine on those around him. 

Will you try to cultivate this chcerful and 
winning manner? You cannot be as clever as 
Dr. Chalmers, but you can, if you choose, be as 
courteous. 

Not perhaps without an effort, not without 
much painstaking, and constant self-discipline ; 
for all are not naturally amiable and conciliatory ; 
but where there is a will there is a way; and if 
you resolve to become gentle and obliging in your 
demcanour to others, and persevere in your re- 
solve, you will assuredly succeed. 

How pleasant it is, in a world full of troubles, 
and hardships, and disappointments, to meet with 
sunny faces, and tones of encouragement! “Good 
words,” says the old proverb, “‘cost little, but are 
worth much.” Then what a pity it is that most 
people are so sparing of them! 

Some persons who are really well-disposed to- 
ward you, spoil their efforts on your behalf by the 
churlishness of their manner. ‘They resemble 
chesnuts, very pleasant nuts, but inclosed in very 
prickly burs, which need various dealings of na- 
ture, and her grip of frost, before the kernel is 
discovered.” If they do you ao kindness it is so 
ungraciously, that you would almost rather have 
been without it. If they proffer you alms, it is 
so uncourteously as to deprive the gift of half of 
its value. 

“© Why don’t you hurry along ?” said a team- 
ster to a stranger who was passing him, That 


tcamster had very kindly driven his team to one 
side of the road, and waited for the other to pass. 
This act of kindness had excited in the bosom of 
his unknown friend emotions of gratitude which 
would soon have been expressed in thanks. But 
just then the man of a kind act called out in 
cross tone, “ Why don’t you hurry along?” Ah! 
that expression spoilt it all! It swept away in an 
instant all grateful emotions from the bosom of 
the other, and produced dislike. Thanks were no 
longer felt, and were never expressed. What a 
pity that Xind acts should sometimes be spoilt by 
cross words ! 


‘‘The rose is not without its power, 
When churlishness with anger throws it; 
But oh! how doubly sweet the flower, 
When kindness with a smile bestows it.” 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


_ Wuar ts Assrstos?—Asbestos, or amianthus, 
is a mineral substance found in primitive rocks in 
Saxony, Norway, Siberia, etc. It is so flexible that 
it may be spun into threads, which are afterwards 
mixed with lint and woven into cloth; the cloth is 
then passed through the fire to consume the lit, 
while the asbestos, which is infusible, remains. 
The ancients manufactured this cloth for the pur- 
pose of wrapping round their dead bodies, that 
their ashes might be preserved unmixed with tho 
fuel used in burning them. 


a 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


New Srories.—Arrangements have been made 
for two entirely new and highly-interesting stones, 
to commence with January, 1863. One, entitled 
“ Brsstn’s MONEY,” a tale of the olden time, is by 
the accomplished author of “Mary Powell;” tho 
other (the name of which will shortly be announced) 
is from the pen of the writer of “ Dora. Selwyn.” 
They will be carefully illustrated by talented en- 
gravers. 

To our ActivE Canvassers.—We thank you 
cordially for what you have done, and we ask you 
not to become tired, but to try to get new sub- 
scribers for us. New canvassing bills are now ready, 
and can be had on application. Wall you endeavour 
to get camvassers as well as subscribers P We want 
to set you to work, and we want you, in turn, to set 
your friends to work. Tell them you will get them 
canvassing bills, if they will promise to mmitate your 
good example in promoting the.circulation of “ DUN- 
SHINE.” 

BINDING THE VoLUME.—You can have Corrs 
for binding your magazines by asking some book- 
seller to order them. ‘They will be ready by De 
cember, price Sixpenee.. 

Letrers, Rooks FoR REVIEW, ETC.—These may 
be sent to the Editor, the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHIT- 
TEMORE, Stc ckwell, London, S., or left for him a 
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mother’s dress two or three times, without getting 
any other reply than, ‘Hush, Edward, do be 
still, there’s a good boy!” and finding himself 
thus at liberty to do just as he pleased, he slipped 
into the other room, and helped himself to a cup 
of strong tea most abundantly sweetened with 
1oaf sugar, and a piece of his mamma's round of 
toast. His little sister remained quietly behind, 
with her blue eyes wondcringly fixed upon Dora; 
she felt that something unusual was going on, and 
wished to hear what it was; but there was no- 
thing sentimental about Master Edward. <A 
hearty meal was of more consequence to him 
than the discovery of a new relative. There are 
many grown-up “ Master Edwards.” 

Still, he was very much astonished when 
Dora and his mamma came in from the front 
parlour, and the former was introduced to him as 
his cousin. 

“ But why did you not tcll me so before?” he 
said to Dora, as he held a second piece of the 
toast untasted in his hand. 

‘“‘ Because I did not find it out myself till this 
morning,” answered Dora, smiling. ‘‘I had never 
seen your mamma before, except when I was a 
very little baby, and so we did not know each 
other when we met. Will you like to have me 
for your cousin, Edward ?” 

He nodded his head; for, as he had just 
stuffed a large piece of toast into his mouth, any 
other answer was impossible. 

‘And what does Alice ssy?” asked Dora, 
stooping to give the little girl a kiss. 

Alice threw her arms round Dora’s neck, and 
gave two or three of her “best” kisses in return, 
whispering at the same time, as if it were a very 
confidential communication, “I like you.” 

* And are you coming to live with us now?” 
inquired Edward, who had regained the use of 
speech, and whose attacks upon the toast were 
interrupted by the removal of the plate to the 
fender. 

“Oh no,” said Dora, “I live with your 


grandpapa.” 
“With my grandpapa! ‘Will you take me to 
see him, then? I want to see my grandpapa. 


Mamma, can I go?” 

His mother sighed, and looked pained, and 
Dora hastened to save her the trouble of replying 
by saying, “No, not now, Edward; but some 
‘day, perhaps very soon, you shall go.” 

Dora glanced at her aunt with a look so full of 
confidence in her own words, that the latter could 
not help catching the contagion of her hopeful 
spirit; and she ventured to think that it might 
not now be long before the restoration to her 
father’s favour, which she so ardently desired, 
would be realized. This unexpected meeting be- 
tween herself and Dora was surely an omen for 
good. Dora certainiy believed so. 

But Dora at last recollected that she had 
come with an especial message, and also that she 
was leaving Miss Percy all this time alone. She 


mentioned the proposed excursion, but Aunt 
Clara said she would come over directly Alice and 
Edward had finished their breakfast, and speak 
herself to Miss Percy. To tell you the truth, she 
fancied that Miss Percy might not choose to con- 
tinue on such friendly terms with Mr. Selwyn’s 
daughter, as with the children’s mamma. From 
that lady having the charge of Dora, she inferred 
that she was very intimate with her father’s 
family, and would therefore most probably object 
to interrupt so pleasant an acquaintance for the 
sake of one who was almost an entire stranger. 
If she had known Miss Percy as long as we have, 
dear reader, she would not have entertained ap- 
prehensions of this kind. For Miss Perey had 
too much lofty independence, as well as too much 
real benevolence of character, to be influenced in 
her actions by motives of worldly wisdom or 
eclfish policy. 

A large degree of patience, however, was not 
one of Miss Percy’s praiseworthy qualities, and 
she grew very fidgety at Dora’s lengthened ab- 
sence. Her own arrangements being. settled, she 
could not rest satisfied while in suspense about 
the acceptance of her invitation. How is it the 
child does not return?” she said to herself, as she 
bustled about the room or looked out of the 
window. (Miss Percy called everybody “child ” 
who was under twenty years of age). ‘She 
surely would not stay to breakfast; besides, 
having just had her own, she really could not 
want any more. And I think Mrs. Carlton would 
not keep her so long when she knew I was wait- 
ing for her answer. It is time that the carriage 
was ordered ; and then, how can I tell what to 
order for dinner? Dear me, I shall have to get 
Betsy to step over there presently. Perhaps 
Dora has made a mistake and cannot find the 
house. Or perhaps she has fallen down and hurt 
herself. 

‘Oh, here she comes; running along so fast t 
She is afraid I am impatient, I daresay, but I am 
not. I ought not to have expected her sooner. 
It was likely that she would stop a little while to 
amuse herself with the children, and to chat with 
their mamma. How fond they are of her. She 
is such a dear, sociable child, that everybody falls 
in love with her as I did.” ; 

“Well, dear, what news? Good, I should say, 
if I may judge by your looks.” 

Such was the pleasant greeting which met 
Dora. Not a word of surprise or even of inquiry 
about her delay. Not the slightest shadow upon 
the brow, which might have said what was unex- 
pressed by words. No wonder that Miss Percy 
was so popular amongst young people, and 
amongst all those who thoroughly understood 
her. She was so very kind and unselfish. Hers 
was indeed that charity which ‘ hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things.” It is 
true it was sometimes concealed by her hasty 
s,eeches and her uangraceful demeanour, but it 
was ready to flow forth at the least touch of 
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affection, the most timid claim for sympathy. 
You think it would have been better if Miss 
Percy had been amiable in manner as well as in 
feeling. So it would; but where the two are 
unfortunately not combined, the reality without 
the appearance is preferable to the appearance 
without the reality. There is nothing, however, 
to hinder the union of both in your case. 

“Oh yes, Miss Percy,” exclaimed Dora, in 
answer to the inquiry as to what news she had 
brought, “TI have such strange, such surprising 
news to tell you. I have found my Aunt Clara; 
and little Edward and Alice are my cousins, my 
own cousins!” 

Dora sat down on an ottoman beside Miss 
Percy, and eagerly related all that had transpired 
during her morning visit. I wish you could have 
seen her bright looks and sparkling eyes as she 
described her sudden discovery, and the joyful 
meeting between herself and her aunt. Miss 
Percy was sufficiently astonished and interested 
to satisfy Dora, and that is saying a good deal, 
for Dora was not one to regard things in a calm, 
matter-of-fact way. She was full of warmth and 
enthusiasm. This was what Miss Percy liked in 
young people, and this was one reason why she 
liked them, for it was what she herself could 
heartily sympathize with. So she was now almost 
as animated as Dora was in talking over this (to 
them) wonderful event, and in discussing plans 
for the future. For you hardly need to be told, 
dear reader, that Miss Percy and Dora both 
agreed in resolving that a fresh attempt should 
be made to soften Mr. Selwyn’s heart, and to 
induce him to relent in his displeasure towards 
Aunt Clara. 

In a few minutes Aunt Clara joined them. 
She was a little nervous at first, but five minutes 
intercourse with Miss Percy put her quite at her 
ease, and drew from her a frank disclosure of her 
past feelings and experiences. She told them of 
the many trials she had passed through since 
leaving the home of her childhood, and of the bitter 
regrets which had often filled her mind on account 
of her undutiful conduct. She had loved her father 
strongly ; but he had always indulged her so much, 
that she had supposed he would soon overlook 
this one hasty step she had taken ; but when weeks 
and months rolled away, and his refusal to see her 
was still persisted in, she was almost broken- 
hearted; and a long and serious illness, from 
which she never entirely recovered, was the result. 

Her husband and herself, both young, thought- 
less, and inexperienced, made many mistakes in 
their new situation in life ; and had to buy their 
wisdom dearly, and by degrees. They struggled 
through difficulties, and battled with poverty ; for 
although Mr. Selwyn had frequently sent them 
money, and would have done so oftener had he 
known they wanted it, they were too proud to 
apply to him for help. Now they were very com- 
fortably off; for Mr. West had obtained an ex- 


vision for them ; but Clara longed even more than 
ever to be reconciled to her father. Contrary to 
many marriages like hers, Clara and her husband 
were very happy together ; yet there was ever this 
one sorrow pressing her down, this one desire 
harassing her mind. ‘Oh, if my father would 
but receive me again!”’ she exclaimed, while the 
tears filled her eyes. 

How Miss Percy and Dora both tried to com- 
fort her, and to cheer her with hopes about the 
future, I must leave you to imagine ; for if I were 
to give you all their remarks in detail, there would 
aie be much room in your magazine for anything 
else. 

I think Mrs. Grant wondered what they could 
all find to converse about so long; for she was 
obliged at last to come up and ask Miss Percy 
whether she had any directions to give her about 
the dinner. This roused them to the conscious- 
ness that there were other things in the world to 
do besides talk. Aunt Clara went to fetch her 
children ; and Miss Percy remembered that meat 
pies, and fruit tarts from the pastrycook’s was all 
that she had as yet provided. However, with the 
aid of some mutton-chops—and who could broil a 
chop better than Mrs. Grant ?—they managed to 
make a tolerable meal that day; at least, if they 
did not I am very sorry for them. 


CHaPTtEer XXXIII.—Tue Law or THE MeEpzS 
AND PERSIANS, 


Arter much consultation with Aunt Clara, it was 
decided that she should write a letter to Mr. 
Selwyn, expressive of her earnest wish to see him 
once more, and to bring her children to his house ; 
and that this letter should be entrusted to Miss 
Percy to deliver, and to accompany with such 
remarks as she might deem expedient. Dora 
suggested that her aunt should go herself to Mr. 
Selwyn, and try the effect of a personal interview 
with him: but Aunt Clara shrunk from: this; she 
had not courage to meet her father without his 
permission; nor to bear the coldness, and the 
dignified formality with which he would most 
likely treat her. Indeed, it was not unlikely that 
he would take no notice of her whatever, but 
would get up and leave the room as soon as she 
entered it. Soa letter seemed the only resource. 
Aunt Clara. wrote it with much earnestness, 
and with not a few tears. She showed it to Miss 
Percy, who was obliged to turn away as she 
was reading it, and to draw down the blind, as if 
the sunshine that was streaming in made her eyes 
water. I don’t believe it was the sunshine which 
did that! , 
Miss Percy warmly approved of this letter. 
Such a touching appeal, hock such a quarter, 
could not, she thought, be in vain. What do you 
think, dear reader? Will it be successful ? or are 
vou of Ruth’s opinion, that her grandfather on 
this point was about as unimpressible as one of 


cellent situation, and his salary was an ample pro- | the rocks on the seashore P 
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‘“‘ J would never write a letter like that to any- 
body!” said Ruth, proudly, as Miss Percy gave 
them an idea of its contents, “ especially if I were 
not sure that it would be kindly received.” 

‘Oh yes, you would, Ruth,” said Dora,  sup- 
posing that it was to some one whom you loved, 
and whom you wished to be friends with.” 

“But I should not wish such a thing,” said 
Ruth, impatiently “unless they did. I should 
not love them at all, nor care a bit about them, if 
they were barsh and unkind tome. If they could 
do without me, I could do without them!” and 
Ruth looked ready to brave the whole world if it 
were set in opposition to her. 

Ruth might have done for a martyr, if she had 
lived in times of persecution. There was nothing 
wayering or yielding about her. Timid and gentle 
as she seemed, and as slie really was in many 
respects, she had nevertheless as much inflexibility 
of character as her grandfather; and never gave 
upa point when she was determined to hold it. 
Only, unfortunately, Ruth’s firmness was just as 
likely to be connected with what was wrong as 
with what was right. She thought herself right, 
of course, in any opinion which she formed ; but 
her judgments were hasty, and were founded 
more upon feeling than principle; and thus she 
was often mistaken in her idcas, but she was 
always thoroughly in earnest. 

One thing was certain regarding Ruth. If 
any one attempted, or desired to influence her, 
they must do so through the medium of her affec- 
tions. Drawn she might be, but she would never 
be driven. By the silken thread of love, she 
might be easily guided in any direction; but all 
the force in the world would not really move her. 
If you ever have to do with dispositions like 
Ruth’s remember this. 

But to hasten on with our story. We must 
not linger over the remainder of their stay at the 
seaside ; nor their farewells to Mrs. West and her 
children, and to our old friend, Mary. Dora did 
not carry away all her “sunshine” with her; she 
left some of it behind her, and Aunt Clara would 
not have parted with it at any price. 

I forgot to explain to you before the mistake 
about Aunt Clara’s name. Her little boy had 
been called “Carlton,” after a friend of his 
father’s, and Dora naturally supposed that this 
was his surname, as he did not mention any other. 
And Aunt Clara, although struck by Dora’s like- 
ness to her brother Charles (Dora's papa) did not 
suspect the relationship, as the nursemaid had 
always spoken of the young lady on the beach as 
“Miss Percy.” 


Master Edward would hardly be denied in his. 


wish to go home with Dora, and to be introduced 
to his own grandpapa. He must go, he would go, 
he said, and if Dora would not take him he would 
run away some day when he was out with Jane, 
and he would set off in the train, and ride to his 
grandpapa’'s house. 


What grand resolves little folks, in their igno- 
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rance, sometimes make! And so do people of 
larger growth. 

Dora promised him, in almost her last words, 
that he should certainly come some day. He did 
not forget this promise, but talked about his visit 
as quite asettled thing for many days afterwards, 
and his mother unconsciously buoyed herself up 
with the same hope. 

Well, after all, the letter failed! I never like 
to be kept, or to keep others, in suspense, so I 
tell you this before we proceed any further. Every- 
body—that is everbody really concerned about it 
—felt sadly disappointed. They had built so 
much upon this effort, and now that it had 
been made, it proved utterly useless. 

Miss Percy expended all her arguments, and 
all her eloquence, and, I may add, all her indig- 
nation, upon Mr. Selwyn, without obtaining from 
him any compliance with her request. He took 
the letter when she handed it him, laid it quietly 
on the table, and courteously said he was sorry, 
for her sake, that she had undertaken to advocate 
a cause respecting which he had already given his 
final decision. It was to no purposa that she 
pressed the matter upon his attention, and inter- 
ceded for Clara in the most moving terms; the 
waves beating against the shingle on the beach 
gain quite as much from their labour as she did. 
Miss Percy could be sharp and angry enough, as 
we well know, but of what avail was it to utter 
the keenest reproofs to one upon whom they fell 
harmless and powerless? Oh, it is better to have 
to plead with a hasty and passionate person, than 
with an individual who hears all you have to say 
with perfect coolness and _ self-possession, and 
who behaves towards you with the most refined 
politeness. 

Mr. Selwyn attended Miss Percy to the door, 
with all his usual urbanity ; and then he returned. 
to his room, took Clara’s letter from the table, 
and after a momentary hesitation put it into the 
fire. I believe he dared not trust himself to read 
it. It might disturb his mind, and make him so 
weak as to relax the severity of his decision; and 
this must not be, for Mr. Selwyn’s “law” was 
always framed after that of the Medes and Persians 
which “altereth not.” 


CHaPTER XXXIV.—TuHeE Rocx MEtTs at 
Last. 


THERE was a strange bustle, and yet a mournful 
stillness, in the dwelling of Mr. Selwyn, that pecu- 
liar home-atmosphere which denotes the presence 
of sickness—such continual, and yet such hushed 
going up and down stairs; such footsteps over- 
head ; such shutting of doors; such whispered 
consultations; such varied preparations. 

Dora was ill, very ill. For several days she 
had been gradually getting worse, and now the 
disease had so far progressed, that the doctor could 
hold out but very little hopes of her recovery. In 
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fact he was already assured in his own mind 
that his little patient was slowly, but surely, 
sinking. 

Oh, the sadness and desolation that filled the 
house; for Dora was dearly loved, and the blow 
had come so suddenly upon her relations. Ruth 
was inconsolable; and Charles had never looked 
80 grave and so unhappy in all his life before. 
Mrs. Selwyn, though never very profound in her 
feelings, was really attached to Dora; and Mr. 
Selwyn found, to his own great surprise, that his 
little granddaughter had closely entwined herself 
around his affections ; for although his heart might 
be crusted over, it was not petrified all through, and 
the “sunshine” had somewhere found a crevice by 
which it had glided in. 

If the most skilful nursing, and the most un- 
ceasing attention could save Dora, she would cer- 
tainly be restored to health. From Miss Percy, 
down to poor Sophy, who cried every day till her 
eyes were so red that she was not fit to be seen, 
all Dora’s friends were eager to do anything that 
they could for her. Ruth wrote to inform Mary 
of her cousin’s severe illness ; and the next train 
which left Stanton after the receipt of the letter 
brought Mrs. Fairfield as ono of its passengers. 
You may be sure she was very welcome at Mr. 
Selwyn’s, for her long attendance upon her late 
mistress had made her services invaluable in a 
sick-room, and her having had the care of Dora 
from her infancy rendered her the fittest person 
to take charge of her now. Dora smiled with 
pleasure when she came into her room, and she 
said that the very sight of Mary’s dear old face 
had done her good. 

** But how will your husband manage without 
you?” asked Mrs. Selwyn, anxiously, as Mary an- 
nounced her intention to remain until a change 
of some kind took place; “was he willing that 
you should come ?” 

‘I never asked him,” answered Mary, coolly ; 
“I told him where I was going, and he did not in 
the least object to it. But it would have been all 
the same if he had, for I had made up my mind 
to come.” 

Just like Mary, was it not? But she wasa 
very good wife, dear reader, although she did 
rather boast of her independence; for in her 
own quick expeditious way, she had made all need- 
ful arrangement for Richard’s comfort, before she 
said good-bye to him. And she knew, without 
asking him, that he would gladly spare her for a 
time, if she could be any help or comfort to “ Miss 
Dora.” Why, when Mary was at home, you 
would scarcely have imagined that she had a will 
of her own; so desirous was she to suit Richard 
in every respect, and to find out what his likes and 
dislikes were. But she was fond elsewhere of 
making a little show of her freedom. 

The houra passed wearily away, and there was 
no amendment in Dora. The watchcrs beside her 
grew less sanguine and more sorrowful. 

But she was tranquil and even cheerful. The 


*‘sunbeam”’ was not so bright as formerly, perhaps 
but it was stilla sunbeam. Dora did not wish to 
die ; life had many fair attractions to her, but she 
was not afraid of dying; and she said, that if it was 
God’s will to call her away now, she should go 
home with gladness, for that there she should be 
with Christ, which was far better. She spoke 
with all a child’s simplicity, to Mr. Howard, as he 
sat by her bedside, of her peaceful trust in the 
Saviour, and of her regret that she had not served 
Him more faithfully. - 

“‘T have only ¢wo wishes left now,’’ she said in 
4% pensive, but not desponding tone ; “ one is, that 
I could but have seen dear papa before I go! He 
will be so sad when he comes back and finds that 
his little Dora is not here!” 

This was one wish; what was the other? Can 
you guess? 

The shades of evening were gathering over the 
calm blue sky, and deeper shadows, some feared, 
were brooding over that sick-chamber, when Dora, 
at her own particular desire, was left alone with 
her grandfather. 

“Tam dying, grandfather,” she said earnestly, 
as she put her hot, burning hand in his, ‘‘and I 
want you to promise me one thing before I am 
quite gone away. It is my last wish, my last 
request, dear grandpapa. Will you, for my sake, 
for the sake of your little “Sunshine,” forgive 
poor Aunt Clara, and love her again as you used 
to do? Will you, grandpapa ?” 

Mr. Selywn could not hear these entreating 
words without emotion, especially as he thought 
that the lips which uttered them would very soon 
be sealed in silence for ever. Put he tried to 
evade the question, and to soothe the little speaker. 
“ You must not agitate yourself, my dear child,” 
he said, “you will make yourself worse unless 
you keep quiet; let me read to you, and get you 
to sleep, if I can, and when you are better again 
we will talk about this, and about anything elso 
that you wish me to do.” 

But Dora would not be thus persuaded. To- 
those who are already standing on the borders of 
another land, there is no time for hesitation or 
delay. She only renewed the subject with greater 
fervour, and with more affectionate pleadings, 
winding them up by saying, “And what shall I 
say to mamma when she asks me about it, grand- 
papa? For she begged me, before she dicid, to 
help Aunt Clara to be friends with you again, if I 
ever had the opportunity ; and I shall never have 
another opportunity now, grandpapa. Must I 
tell mamma that you would not forgive Aunt 
Clara, though your own little Dora asked it as her 
very last wish ?” 

Dora was exhausted, and her head drooped 
upon the pillow, which was scarcely whiter than 
her cheeks, but she still fixed her languid eyes 
with a piteous, beseeching look upon her grand- 
father. Mr. Selwyn was fairly overcome. He 
bent over her and kissed her forehead, and said 
tenderly, ‘‘ Don’t fret yourself, darling, you ehall 
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have your own way in this; I will forgive Aunt 
Clara for your sake.” 

If you had seen Dora’s happy smile you would 
have thought that Mr. Selwyn was fully repaid 
for his concession. 

‘* And when shrill she come here and see you, 
dear grandpapa? Soon? Will you write and 
ask her ?’” 

Mr. Selwyn hesitated. ‘I said I would forgive 
Aunt Clara, Dora, but I cannot do more than that. 
I cannot altogether overlook the past, by re- 
instating her in her old place in the family.” 

“‘But, grandpapa,” said Dora, meekly, ‘is 
that the way Jesus forgives us? And does not the 
Lord’s Prayer say, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us’ ?” 

It might be, that in close converse with that 
little pilgrim, whose footsteps seemed to him 
almost pressing on the threshold of eternity, some 
clearer light from heaven shone in upon Mr. 
Selwyn’s mind. Mr. Selwyn was a istian, 
though, like so many, alas! of us, he was sadly 


deficient in some of the loveliest Christian graces. | - 


But now he felt, as he never felt before, the 
strange and amazing contrast between his Sa- 
viour’s compassionate treatment of him, and his 
own austere conduct towards his erring, but re- 
pentant child. He yielded at once to his little 
granddaughter, and granted her all that she asked 
of him. 

The next morning Dora was increasingly ill. 
The agitation of the previous evening had excited 
her nerves, and strengthened her fever. All hope 
respecting her, except the best of hopes, was 
rapidly failing, when Dr. Gray most unexpectedly 
made his appearance. Mr. Howard, in writing to 
him, had mentioned Dora’s critical state, and he 
had run up immediately to town for the purpose 
of seeing her. Some new medicine, which had 
ecarcely yet come into use, he thought might be of 
benefit to her. 

It was tried, and by God's blessing upon it, 
realized all Dr. Gray’s expectations. 

Dora began, from that day, to recover; and at 
length was able to be brought down stairs and to 
be placed in an easy chair in the drawing-room. 

Neither her grandfather nor herself had ever 
alluded to their convereation about Aunt Clara, 
for Dr. Gray had insisted upon his little patient 
being kept in absolute repose. But now this re- 
straint was taken off, and during the morning, 
when Mr. Selwyn happened to be left for a fow 
minutes alone with Dora, he said to her in a low, 
gentle tone, ‘‘You have not asked me anything 
about Aunt Clara, Dora.” 

Dora looked at him with an cager, questioning 
glance, but there was no occasion for him to answer 
it, for the next moment, Aunt Clara herself, stood 
beside the little invalid’s chair, Ob, what a joyful 
moment that was—joyful to all of them—but to 
none of the three was it an occasion of greater de- 
light than it was to Dora, for she could not but 
feel that it was owing to her feeble instrumens- 


tality that this sweet reconciliation had been 
effected. 

We cannot part from Dora at a more auspi- 
cious time than the present. Health, friends, and 
happiness, richly showered upon her, and a loving, 
heavenly Guide, ever leading her in green pastures 
and beside the still waters! May the bright sun- 
shine of her character long continue to gladden and 
bless all who are around her. 

You will just like to be told, in conclusion, that 
the delight felt at Dora’s recovery was shared in by 
her papa, who arrived the day after that which we 
have lately pictured. His presence was all that 
was wanting to make Dora’s cup of joy overflow. 
But how surprised and thankful he was to find his 
beloved sister Clara admitted again to all a daugh- 
ter’s love and intimacy in the family. 

“Why, how is this?” he exclaimed with 
astonishment. 

** Oh, it ig all Sunsbine’s doing!” replied 
grandpapa, with o smile, as he laid his hand fondly 
upon Dora’s head. 


MALVERTON. 
By ELLICE ARNOLD. 


CuaPTrk XXXII.—Tae Up-ni1 STRUGGLE. 


THovues Hartley became, by God’s grace, changed 
in heart and mind, so that he hated the sin which 
he had so many years indulged in, and looked on it 
with increasing abhorrence, yet it was long before 
he quite overcame the force of habit, so as to feel 
no drawings back to evil ways. Strong tempta- 
tions still beset him, and Satan fought fiercely to 
retain him in his power. There were many cry- 
ings at a throne of grace for spiritval help, many 
painful struggles for the conquest over self, before 
Richard could walk quietly and confidently past a 
beershop, and maintain an unruffled countenance, 
under the ridicule of his neighbours and fellow- 
workmen. I believe he never would have come 
off a conqueror in that moral conflict, if he had 
not made a firm resolution ‘never more to touch 
a drop of drink.” Like Dr. Johnson, he could 
not take a little. 

Nor was it easy for him, when he was re- 
claimed, to get into regular work. Now and then 
he got a few days’ employment; but people 
doubted the reality of his conversion, and co it 
was an up-hill struggle, and for a long time he 
despaired of ever being able to do more than just 
keep his family from the verge of starvation. 
How he did his best, how his wife cheered him 
and prayed with him, and how little Hannah sang 
her hymns, and nursed the greengrocer’s big baby 
without ever murmuring at his weight, I really 
have not time to tell. 

So there for a time I must leave them, hoping 
that the gleam of light may broaden and brighten 
into the noonday of domestic comfort and peace. 
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Hoping ; for if Richard Hartley never does hold 
up his head as once he did, as the smart, atten- 
tive, and prosperous shopkeeper, you will agree 
with me that he has no right to anticipate a 
harvest of joy, when he has only been sowing the 
seeds of misery. However, we may hope. 

When shall we see him again ? 

Not for six or seven years. Ah, you are sur- 
ae My story requires that I pass over at 
east six years, and although during that period 
many events will probably occur of interest and 
instruction for you, yet it is necessary that I use 
an author’s privilege, and turn over, without al- 
lowing you to read them, many pages of this 
chronicle, till I come to the page in which the 
history of Malverton at the end of the six years 
is resumed, 

Good-bye, then, to Malverton for six years, 


CuaPrer XXXIII.—In tue Coamps Exysetés. 


AND where are we now, this fine summer even- 
ing, at Malverton ? 

No, a long way from Malverton ; for we are 
now among the gay, chattering crowds which 
render the Champs Elyseés such @ strange, busy, 
and attractive scene. Crowds walking about, 
crowds sitting on little wicker chairs resting awhile, 
crowds around the music-temples listening to 
music and singing, crowds everywhere. 

Paris ! what have we to do at Paris? 

What have we to do, do you say? Why we 
have to pay a few sous for a chair, and sit down 
quietly by the side of a lady and gentleman, who 
are also seated (at least the lady is), watching the 
tide of humanity as it flows by them, and amusing 
themeelves with its sportive and glittering ripples. 
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But perhaps they will not thank us for join- 
ing company with them. They look likea newly- 
married pair, come to Paris for their honey- 
moon, and such people find all the world in one 
another. Depend upon it, they will regard us as 
intruders, 

I'think not, gentle reader. You and I claim 
them as such old and dear friends that they can- 
not fail to give us a friendly recognition, and for 
_a@ few minutes—we will not ask more—to indulge 
us with a share in their conversation. 

But who are they? Look closely, they are 
before you. Ah, I see, six years make a great 
difference in people of a certain age, you really do 
not know them. Then, not to ou in sus- 
pense, the lady is our good little friend Lily ; she 
has become, people say, a fine young woman, but 
she has still the same simple, earnest heart she 
used to possess, and is still as diligent in seeking 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. She 
is not Lilias Croft now. *She has recently changed 
her name, so that your guess in reference to them 
quite hit the mark. She is now on her wedding 
tour with her loving and devoted husband. 

But what is her name now? I suppose I 
shall have to tell you, for there can be nothing 
familiar to you in her husband’s face, inasmuch as 
you have never seen that face before, though of 
himself you have heard more than once, and 
the last time you had tidings of him, you shed 
afew tears of sympathy (unless you were hard- 
hearted). Lily’s name now is Mrs, Gilbert Sewell. 

Dear me! Then there must be two Gilbert 
Sewells, for Margaret’s brother was drowned at sea. 

At least they said he was. 

But was not he? The old sailor saw him go 
down. 

He did, but he did not see him come up again. 
I perceive you are astonished, and it is indeed a 
most wonderful story. I have not time now to 
tell it as it ought to be told. All I can say is 
that the wave which sucked Gilbert and his, 
friend, down, as it seemed, into a watery grave, 
did so only for a moment or two. Another wave 
carried them behind a jutting point of rock, and 
threw them, sadly bruised, but still living, upon the 
beach. They managed to crawl out of the reach 
of the waves, and after a variety of strange adven- 
tures found shelter and friends. Some other time 
I may relate these adventures, and explain how it 
was that Gilbert failed to reach home for a long 
time after the kind but mistaken ship’s carpenter 
had told his doleful story to Mrs. Sewell and her 
daughters. And then I shall be able to relate the 
startling impression which Gilbert’s return did 
make; and to describe the way in which Lilias 
learned to admire, and at length to love the brave 
and pious young sailor. Over all this eventful and 
exciting narrative, Iam compelled at present to 
pass, because the Editor of ‘“ SUNSHINE” assures 
me that it is indispensable that my true story end 
this month. I do not, myself, see the indis- 
pensableness, but, of course, bow to his decision. 


It was then Gilbert (Lieutenant Sewell it 
would be more respectful to call him) who stood 
leaning on the chair where his wife sat. 

“* Well, dear Gilbert,” she said, “‘ it is pleasanter 
being here, looking at this animated scene, than 
buffeting with those terrible waves.” 

He smiled, as he said, “ You know a sailor 
does not like to allow that the land can ever be 
preferable to the sea; but I think I must agree 
with you, and make that storm an exception.” | 

**T should think you would.” 

“ And yet,” he added, thoughtfully, “I do not 
know whether I was not gaining spiritual advan- 
tage then, which Iam not doing now among all 
these gay and thoughtless promenaders. It was a 
good time for me, and if not actually pleasant 
then, my recollection of it is pleasant.” 

** How was it a good time?” Lilias had often 
heard, but she liked to hear it again. 

“Why it tested the reality of all my convic- 
tions. Never was cable straincd so hard as my 
hold on a Saviour was tried.” 

*‘ And the anchor held,” said Lily, who liked 
to talk what she called sea-fashion. 

“Yes ; I did not doubt for a moment my in- 
terest in the Lord Jesus. I ‘ read my title clear,’ 
and realized a divine presence amidst the roar and 
surging of the wild ocean.” 

** And did you not wish to live ?” 

“Of course I did; we struggled for life as best 
we could. I had a mother and sisters to live for, 
besides desiring to have opportunity of doing 
more for the Saviour. I did not then think,” 
and as he spoke he gazed fondly upon his youth- 
ful bride, “that I had also a fair little Lily to 
live for.’’ 

“T don’t think I am so very little,” said Lilias. 

“Tf you are not, you ought to be.” 

“Why P” 

** Because * little’ and * good’ always go to- 
gether ; and as you are so good you must be little. 
Is that not logic P” 

*<T don’t know,” said Lily, laughing, “ at any 
rate it is not reason. I am very much afraid,” 
and she gave a little sigh, “that you will soon 
find out how very imperfect I am.” 

“IT have not any doubt I shall. I should be 
quite frightened if I did not.” 

Lily looked up puzzled. 

He saw the look and went on, “If you were 
quite perfect, you would be an exception to the 
race to which we belong, and I should begin to 
think you an inhabitant of another sphere, and 
should watch for the wings to grow out of your 
back, and mournfully anticipate your spcedy 


flight.” 

“I am afraid, Gilbert, you can sometimes 
talk nonsense.” 

“I am afraid I can,” he replied, in just the 
same tone as his wife used; “ and I am also afraid 
that I look upon nonsense as sometimes the best 
sort of sense.” 

“But if it is sense it cannot be nonsense,” 
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replied Lily, always a little prosaic in her 


thoughts. 


“ My darling, literal wife,” exclaimed the 


lieutenant, laughing, “ people call things non- 


sense, when the things do not quite suit their 


notions of what is sensible, and that is no argu- 
ment at all.” 

‘“‘ It is our only way of judging.” 

“Well, so far as concerns ourselves it is. We 
must, however, remember that our neighbours do 
not look from our point of view, and we must let 
them set up a standard for themselves just as you 
do for yourself.” 

‘“*T suppose we must,” said Lilias, slowly ; “ at 
least in indifferent matters, where no principle is 
involved. Then——” 

“ Then,” repeated the lieutenant; “I know 
what you would say; that the Bible is the true 
standard ; and that when a principle is concerned 
we must make God’s Word our arbiter.” 

“Yes.” 

** A judge from whom there can be no appeal,” 
he added, with a reverence of tone and look which 
some teachers who are set high in ecclesiastical 
office might fitly imitate. 

_ “ And now I am rested,” said Lilias, “suppose 
we continue our walk.” 

Arm in arm they pursued their walk that 
pleasant evening in the summer time. And arm 
in arm they also pursued a longer walk—the 
walk of life; and in that pilgrimage the Father’s 
smile, the Saviour’s presence, and the Spirit’s 
influence, made it the summer-time in their souls. 


CHAPteER XXXIV.—A DraLoGuE BETWEEN 
AUTHOR AND READER, 


Now, really, it is too bad! 

What, is gentle reader? Of what do you com- 
plain? 

Of the way in which you have finished your 
story. Indeed, I ought not to call it finished, for 
you have ended quite abruptly, and left me alto- 
gether in the dark about many things. _ 

Too true; but it is not my fault. I could and 
would havo gone on for another year, for my Mal- 
verton papers. are voluminous, but the Editor 
would not hear of it. He thought you might not 

ossess patience enough to follow meany further. 
am obliged, therefore, to content myself with 
reserving many chapters of MatvErton for 
some other time, when, if I can find leisure, I 
hope to bring out the story in another form. You 
will then discover that many transitions in my 
narrative which have appeared to you abrupt, are 
only so because intermediate chapters have been 
thrown out lest the story should be too long. 
Before, however, I make my final bow to you, 
wishing you the compliments of the season, I have 
no objection to indicate briefly, the subsequent 
history of the other personages of my tale. 

I am glad to hear you say so. Susannah, for 
instance, did she recover? ‘The shock was too 
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much for her ; for though she was restored from 
the almost lifeless state in which we left her, yet 
it was the commencement of a lingering illness. 
During this illness, she afforded pleasing evidence 
of a work of grace in her heart, and as she ripened 
fast for glory, she was rendered useful to those 
who visited her. Bobby was among those who 
heard her speak about going home to Jesus. 

Did he become a Christian ? Yes; and, as you 
might infer from what you know of his natural cha- 
racter, a very decided one. He worked his way 
up in life, saved his money, paid his father’s 
debts, found friends to enable him to set up in 
business and became what he liked to be called, the 
head of his family. His father did not last long 
after his return home, but he died trusting in the 
Saviour. 

Mr. Thornton; what became of him? I ex. 
pect he married Margaret. Most discerning reader, 
your surmise is correct. He is still at Malverton, 
for when Mr. Rowland died the bishop gave the © 
living to Mr. Thornton, to the great joy of the 
people. 

And Cecilia, I think she went into a convent. 
There you are wrong ; she became the second wife 
of Mr. Davis, which much astonished everybody, 
on account of the disparity of their years. After 
her marriage she never talked in her sentimentally 
religious way, but settled down into a steady, 
matter-of-fact person, humble and teachable, and 
of her mother’s way of thinking. 

And George? Why he is still an invalid, but 
very cheerful and good. It is a pleasure to be 
with him for half an hour, so bis cousins say, who 
often visit him. ‘They are not his only visitors ; 
the ship’s carpenter sometimes comcs, for his won- 
derful yarns have a great attraction for George. 

And Enoch? He lived for one year after his 
wife died, and then he said “it was time for him 
to be going home, too.” So he went to that 
happy home where I hope you some day may 
meet him. 


a 


WITHOUT AN OBJECT. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


“Ir is raining again, I declare,” said Mary 
Anne. “Qh, is it not tiresome ?” 

‘Well, I am rather glad of it,” said Felicia, 
“for now I shall be able to do a little more 
drawing.” 

There was profound silence for about five 
minutes, when Miss Polehampton, looking up 
from her Berlin-work, said, “ My dear, has it left 
off raining ?” 

‘‘ No, aunt ; nor does it seem likely to do so.” 

“Then have you any object in keeping on your 
things?” | 
- “No, aunt,” and yet she still continued to 

ger. 

“‘There!” said Miss Polehampton, after another 
pause, “I do believe I shall be able to finish my 
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urn-stand without waiting for any more wool, 
after all. The half needleful I have left will just 
do. Stay, where is it?” and she looked about her 
in perplexity. | 

‘Oh dear, is this it?” said Mary Anne, rather 
contritely, and holding out halt-a-dozen little 
morsels of wool as she spoke. 

“Why, my dear, you have broken it all into 
bits. What could you be about ?” 

“Oh, I'd no particular object,” and Mary 
Anne again turned towards the window, more to 
hide a little awkwardness than to resume her 
observations of the weather. 

‘“‘Let me go and get you a skein, aunt,” cried 
Trelicia, jumping up from her drawing. 

‘No, my dear, it rains.” 

“Not enough to kill a fly; and I never mind 
a little sprinkling when I’ve an object.” 

Off ran the good-natured girl, though she left 
off in the midst of “a broad wash.” 

* Dear me, if any one goes, I think it ought to 
be me,” said Mary Anne, lazily. 

‘Indeed, I think so too,” said her aunt, rather 
nettled, “especially as you are ready equipped.” 

* But, aunt, it really is raining.” 

“ Well, then, you had better tell Felicia she 
must not go.” 

** But it is not raining much.” 

“Then, my dear, you can go yourself.” 

“Well, then, I will; but I’ve no umbrella.” 

“Then you may take mine.” 

“There goes Felicia!” cried Mary Anne, as 
her cousin ran past the window. ‘“ How quick 
she is about everything !” 

“Felicia knows the value of time,” observed 
Miss Polehampton. 

‘She micsht as well have looked in here, and 
given me the opportunity of going with her,” said 
Mary Anne, rather discontentedly. 

“Nay, my dear, you really cannot make a 
grievance of that, when she is gone out in the 
rain to do your errand.” 

A few minutes afterwards Felicia came in, 
fresh as a rose. 

“¢Oh, I have had such a nice run!” exclaimed 
she. “It does not rain now. Will this wool do, 
aunt ?” 

“Yes, my love; I thank you very much.” 

“If you had asked me I would have gone 
with you,” said Mary Anne, reproachfully. 

‘“Would you ?” said Felicia in surprise. ‘““Come 
now, then; we can still have a short walk before 
tea.” 

“Then, my dears, if you are going,” said Miss 
Poleliampton, “I wish you would leave the Athe- 
naum at the vicarage, and thank Mrs. Harford 
for letting me see it.” 

“Yes, aunt, that will give us an object,” said 
Felicia, and away they went. A few moments 
afterwards, Mr. Grantley, the doctor, came to see 
Miss Polehampton. 

*““{ met your nieces just now,” said he; ‘* Miss 
Felicia grows quite pretty, and looks bright and 


cheerful; but Miss Lintot is not equally improved. 
What’s the matter with her P” 

‘‘ Nothing, I believe,” said Miss Polehampton, 
“except that she wants rousing out of her idle, 
desultory habits. She wastes her time so that it 
is quite provoking. I can’t think what she will 
be when she grows up, for if she does not get 
better she will get worse. It wasa sad misfortune 
to her to lose her mother so early; her fatber 
spoils her, I am afraid. She is too young to be 
without guidance; but he will not send her to 
school, so she reads a little bit out of one book, 
and then a little bit out of another, does a little 
bit of work and then a little bit of drawing, but 
without any energy or perseverance. In fact, she 
never has an object.” 

“She will get quite out of my good graces if 
that is the case,” said Mr. Grantley. ‘“ Without 
an object ? when there are so many— 


‘Life is real, life is earnest, 
And this world is not its goal.’” 


And then he left off talking of Mary Anne 
Lintot, and began to speak of the distress in the 
cotton districts. Miss Polehampton said she did 
not think it was entirely owing to the American 
War, because she understood that many manu- 
facturers had so much more calico on their hands 
than they could sell, that they would have been 
obliged to close their mills at any rate. But 
however that might be, the distress of the poor, 
unemployed people remained the same, and they 
were bearing it so well, that it made every one 
pity them and eager to help them. 

‘¢I remember,” said she, “ the terrible distress 
among the working classes of Lancashire in 1839 
and the two following years. Trade had gradually 
been getting worse and worse, while the price of 
provisions rose higher and higher, so that whole 
families wasted away with starvation. But what 
made their sufferings more difficult to bear, 
was that they did not seem to be sufliciently 
appreciated by the rich, who accused them of 
discontent and disaffection. Now, on the con- 
trary, this sad trial may prove a blessing in 
disguise, by drawing the hearts of rich and poor 
together.” 

“ Ah, it is very sad,” said Mr. Grantley, sigh- 
ing deeply. ‘* But it is very beautiful to see how 
the poor creatures are helping one another. Did 
you see that letter, dated August 28th, from the 
Times correspondent at Blackburn? He found 
one single street entirely occupied by the people 
of a mill which had been stopped more than 8 
year ago, and who had now got to the end of their 
savings. In hardly a single cottage was to be 
seen more than a couple of chairs and a table, 
though the walls were still decorated with a few 
gaily-coloured pictures, as if in mockery of their 
want,” 

“IT was particularly touched,” said Miss Pole- 
hampton, “by the account of that good old woman 
who kept a shop in the ‘general line’ at the 
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corner of the street, with whom all the street had 
dealt for fifteen years, and who now let them have 
things on credit, saying she knew they would pay 
her as soon as they could. She deserved to have 
her name written in letters of gold—and yet, no, 
that would be a poor reward. Her name is in 
God’s book of remembrance we may be sure.” 

‘*Such instances of humanity, I am told, are 
not uncommon there,” said Mr. Grantley. ‘There 
have been cases in which a man on full time has 
given up his loom for a couple of days to a less 
fortunate friend, to enable him to earn a few 
shillings. Others have given nightly shelter to 
those who could no longer pay for lodgings. Such 
people deserve help, and it is pouring in abun- 
dantly. The only fear is people may get tired of 
helping when the novelty is over, before the 
distress is ended. But I must not sit gossiping 
with you over this comfortable fire any longer. 
How fast the days are drawing in!” 

‘Ah, don’t put me in mind of it,” said Miss 
Polehampton. 

When Mr. Grantley had gone, she sat looking 
into the fire and musing on the Lancashire folk, 
unconscious how time passed, till suddenly she 
became aware that it was growing quite dark, and 
too late for the girls to be out. All at once there 
was a loud ring at the door bell, and in they, came, 
glowing, and in high sririts. 

“Why, where have you been all this time?” 
said Miss Polehampton. | 

‘*‘ Only at the vicarage, aunt,” said Mary Anne. 

‘Oh, and they are.all in such a state of bustle 
and confusion,” said Felicia, laughing; ‘the 
drawing-room looks like Rag Fair. Old boots 
and coats, new frocks and petticoats, heaps of 
pinafores and woollen stockings. They are making 
up a parcel for the Lancashire operatives—— .” 

“And only think, aunt,” interrupted Mary 
Anne in glee, “I have undertaken to make six 
pinafores, and Miss Harford has cut them out for 
me. Is it not almost time to have candles? The 
gas is lighted in the street, and I long to begin.” 

“Tea must come first though,’ interposed 
Felicia ; ‘and, besides, we have not taken off our 
things. Let us run up at once, and by the time 
we come down I daresay tea will be ready.” 

Off they went, laughing and talking, and when 
they returned, the shutters were shut, the red 
curtains drawn, and the bright candles were light- 
ing up the cheerful tea-table with its hospitable 
display of bright muffins and crumpits. 

The girls were quite hungry enough to do 
them justice; and in general Mary Anne liked 
nothing better than her meals, but on the present 
occasion she really seemed to prefer talking to 
eating ; and all her talking was about the Harfords. 

‘Dr. Harford is such o nice man,’ said she. 
*‘ He told us so many interesting things; and he 
puts thing in such a forcible light that you can’t 
help seeing them as he does. I wonder whether 
I shall finish my pinafores, Felicia, before you 
have done your frocks.” 


“You ought,” said Felicia, “because there is 
so much less work in them. I suppose you know 
the old rule, ‘ They that have done first must help 
the others.’ ” 

** With all my heart,” said Mary Anne, “TI am 
so glad, Felicia, I did not buy that porte- 
monnaie, my old one will do very well, and I can 
lay out the three-and-sixpence in coloured prints. 
How many yards will it buy ?” 

‘That will depend upon the quality.” 

Directly the table was cleared the cousins set 
to work, and Miss Polehampton, not to be behind- 
hand, produced a most charming collection of 
remnants, Cutting out, contriving working, and 
chattering made the time fly so fast, that Mary 
Anne was quite surprised when the prayer-bell 
rang. 
“What a pleasant evening this has been!” 
said she. 

“I hope you will have many such pleasant 
evenings, my love,’’ said her aunt. “ You may, 
if you will observe this simple rule—to let the 
end of one good action always be the beginning of 
another.” 


THE OLD YEAR’S FAREWELL. 


THE old, old year is passing away, 
He is bidding his friends farewell to-day ; 
For his work is done, and he must not stay. 


So we clasp his hand and exclaim, “* Good-bye !”” 
But it is with a half-regretful sigh, 
At having to sever so close a tie. 


For we have travelled together since he 
Came forth in the winter our guide to be, 
And now we no longer his face shall sce. 


Rich gifts are ours, which he kindly brought ; 
Some useful lessons his lips have taught : 
And all his deeds have with love been fraught. 


For the trials he bore to us, and the care, 
Were to strengthen faith and to deepen prayer, 
That we might be fit fresh joys to share. 


We have lost some friends that we love the best ; 
But then we know they have reached their rest, 
And are now no more by earth’s griefs opprest. 


Yes, goodness and mercy, our hearts must own, 
Have marked the months that have lately flown: 
But the Old Year says, in a solemn tone, 


‘The time you have had was only lent; 
Then how have its golden hours been spent, 
And what have you done with the gifts God sent ?”’ 


As we muse on a question like this, we sigh; 
For the days and the years that are gliding by 
Are leaving their record in worlds on high. 


The record of moments by us misused— 
Of talents neglected, of gifts ahused, 
Of channels for usefulness oft refused ! 
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Oh, how thankful are we, as we think with shame, 
How much in the past we have been to blame, 
To plead the worth of our Saviour’s name ! 


Tf his cross we trust, and his word believe, 
Full, free forgiveness we shall receive, 
Of the sins for which we so deeply grieve. 


The old, old year! Lo, the midnight bell 

Of his swift departure begins to tell ; 

He is passing !—and now he has gone !—Farewell ! 
W. H. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


OricIn oF Crrist“as Boxrs.—JIn the very 
interesting collection of London Antiquities, formed 
by Mr. Charles Roach Smith, and now in the 
British Museum, are specimens of “ thrift boxes ;” 
small and wide bottles with imitation stoppers, 
from three to four inches in height, of thin clay, 
the upper part covered with a green glaze. On the 
side is a slit for the introduction of money, of which 
they were intended as the depositories; and as the 
small presents were collected at Christmas in these 
money-pots, they were called ‘‘ Christmas boxes ;’”’ 
2nd thus gave uame to the present itself. These 
pots were doubtless of early origin, for we find 
analogous objects of the Roman period. 


UNKNOWN TREASURES.—It is said that in the 
year 1837 the manuscripts of Bishop Burnet, inclu- 
ding his large collection of original documents, 
letters of the Reformers, etc., and other material | 
for his histories of the “ Reformation in England,” ; 
and of his “Own Time,” had descended to the 
possession of the representative of his family, then | 
a respectable tailor in London. This gentleman! 
complained, to a casual visitor, of the mass of 
rubbish which was piled under his shopboard, and 
of which he was anxious to be relieved. ‘The fact 
was not long in reaching the knowledge of a book- 
scller, who purchased the whole for a small price, 
and then, after disposing ofa portion to che Univer- 
sity of Oxford, sold the remainder av auction in 
London, when a large sum was realized, though 
many documents of great value had irrevocably 
perished. 


Books IN JAPAN.—Japanese books are said to 
be not only remarkably well illustrated, so far as 
quantity of pictures goes, but also very cheap. One 
of the interpreters of the late Japanese embassy 
brought to this country a Japanese dictionary of 
geography, or gazetteer, which had a picture on 
almost every leaf. This book, very well printed, 
and containing about four hundred pages, is sold in 
Japan for less than 15 pence of ourmoney. A recent 
traveller notes that the guide-books for all the 
divisions of the empire, very complete, and also 
cheap, are sold everywhere. 


SUNSHINE. 


SoMETHING ARout Stors.—The points now used 
unctuation were introduced into writing 


in 
d y: some time after the invention of printing. The 
Greeks had none, and there was no space between 


their words. The Romans put a kind of division 
between their words thus—Publius . Scipio. Afri- 
canus. Upto the end of the fifteenth century only 
the period, colon, and comma had been introduced. 
The latter came into use latest, and was only a per- 
pendicular figure or line proportionate to the size of 
the letter. To Aldus Manutius, an eminent printer 
in 1570, we are indebicd for the semicolon, and also 
for the present form of the comma. He also laid 
down ales now observed in regard to their use. 
The notes of interrogation and exclamation were not 
added till some yeurs later, and it is not known by 
whom. Tver commas (‘‘) were first used by 
Monsieur Aillmont, a French printer, and were in- 
tended by him to supersede the use of Italic letters, 
and the French printers called them by that name. 
But they have lately been used by English printers 
to denote quoted matter. In a London book, “ ‘The 
Art of English Poetry,” printed in 1807, it appears 
that the present mode of denoting quoted matter is 
therein denoted by being set in Italic. It is not 


known by whom the apostrophe and dash were in- - 


vented. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


THANKS, thanks, hearty and loving thanks to all 
our friends for helping us to send “ SUNSHINE’’ 
everywhere. Its beams reach & long way, and they 
will reach still farther; that is, if all our readers 
mean to get us new subscribers for next year. We 
hope they have resolved to set to work in our 
cause very zealously. We desire, in our magazine, 
to assist people in striving to be wise, good, and 
happy; 80, if your desire is the same, then you 
will show it by persuading your neighbours and 
friends to take in “ SUNSHINE.” 

The First Volume is now ready, bound in cloth. 
The price is only eighteen-pence, almost too cheap, 
but we want it to have a large circulation. In 
superior binding, Magenta cloth, gilt back and 
edges, the price is half-a-crown. A copy can be 
sent by post for fourpence postage. If you wish to 
have your magazines bound in the same way, you 
can order Covers for Binding, at Sixpence. 

The new canvassing bills can be casily obtained 
through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor. 

Tne New SToRIES are two: “ BEssIE’s Money,” 
by the Author of “Mary Powell,’ and “ ERNEst 
WILTON; or, Getting on in the World,” by the 
Authoress of “ Dora Selwyn.” This will be a capital 
tale for our brothers. Both stories will be illus- 
trated. There will be many other clever and 
pleasing articles. 

Good-bye, may God bless you all, and give youa 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


THE END. 


Hargitp, Printer, Loxpon. 


